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Final Report on the 

PART I.— THE LAND AND THE 
PEOPLE. 

Chapter I.— Physical features. 

Boundaries and areas. 

1. Boundaries. — The district of 
Khulna is in shape a rough parallelo- 
gram lying between 21° 38' and 23° 1' 
north latitude and between 88° 54' and 
89° 58' east longitude. It is bounded — 

North hy the district of Jessore, 

South by the Bay of Bengal, 

East by the districts of Faridpur 
and Bakarganj , 

West by the 24-Parganas district. 

The area within these boundaries is 
4,675 square miles, of which 2,202^ 
square miles are reserved forest. 

2 . Administrative divisions and 
areas. — The district was formed in 1882 
out of the Khulna and Bagerhat subdivi- 
sions of Jessore and the Satkhira sub- 
division of the 24-Parganas. Khulna 
was originally a subdivision of Jessore 
created as the first subdivision in Bengal 
in 1842. Its jurisdiction then extend- 
ed over the present Khulna Sadar sub- 
division and a great part of the present 
Bagerhat subdivision. Subsequently in 
1863 Bagerhat was constituted a sub- 
division of Jessore. The Satkhira sub- 
division of the 24-Parganas district was 
created in 1861 out of the Joint Magis- 
tracy *of Baraset. Since the fusion of 
the three subdivisions into the district 
of Khulna in 1882. the jurisdiction of 
the district has undergone little change : 
in 1913 a few square miles in the north 
eastern corner of the district were trans- 
ferred to Faridpur bv the adoption of 
the then mainstream of the Madhumati 
as the district 1 boundary. 

The district comprises the following 
police, stations : the areas do not in- 
clude the reserved forest. 

Square miles. 

Satkhira — 

Kalaroa 89-35 

Tala 130 21 

Satkhira 140-94 

Debhata 67-55 

Kaligunj 12717 

Shyamnagar 175-72 

Asasuni 157-92 


Khulna Settlement. 


•Square miles. 

Sadar — 

Phultala 

28-67 

Daulatpur 

34 34 

Terakhada 

82-64 

Khulna 

38-84 

Baitaghata 

9661 

Dumuria 

177-69 

Paikgacha 

244 24 

Dacope 

110-32 

Total 

81335 

Bagerhat — 

Mollahat 

95-48 

Fakirhat 

6143 

Bagerhat 

125 49 

Kachua 

64-34 

Rampal 

194 65 

Morrellgunj 

169 43 

Sarankhola 

58-60 

Total 

770-27 

District Total, 

2,472 13 


excluding 

Sunderbans. 

Physical features and kinds of soil. 

3. Formation of the delta.— The 

whole of the district is pure delta area 
formed by the action of Ganges wafer 
bringing down mud ground from -.the 
gneiss and limestone of the Himalayas 
mainly through two great channels — 
the Bhagirathi and the Padma. The 
Bhagirathi is the original southward 
course of the Ganges and the Padma is 
a later east flowing branch of it. Some 
time during the 1 6th century it 
appears that the main volume of 
Ganges water passed from the 
Bhagirathi to the Padma, but while 
the Ganges was flowing south- 
ward to the sea through the Bhagirathi 
and its old mouths the Saraswati, the 
Adiganga. and the Jamuna it threw 
off from its left bank a mighty silt dis- 
tributing river the “ B hairab ” or 
‘'terrible this ,river flowing south 
eastwards became the main source from 
which the delta area of Khulna district 
was built. On fhe # west of the district 
the old Jamuna and on the east of the 
district the new volume of Gorai water 


Total 


888-86 
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drawn from the Padma and passing 
through an ancient channel, i‘he Barasia, 
under the ne^ name of Madhumati, 
have aided in the work. 

Apart from pure deltaic action, sub- 
sidence and ‘elevation of the land from 
hypogeal causes has played a consider- 
able part in the formation of particular 
physical features of the district; the 
process is a somewhat controversial 
matter, and will be alluded to in more 
detail later. The process of delta for- 
mation which is the main cause of the 
present aspect of the district is some- 
what as follows. When a silt laden 
river reaches the sea its velocity is check- 
ed bv the sea’s resistance and unable to 
carry on the heavier and coarser silt, it 
lets it fall directly in front of its mouth. 
This is the natural cause of the “ bars ’’ 
in front of river mouths. Checked by 
this obstruction, the river branches and 
flows each side of it in the form of two 
streams, and these streams which 
are at first mere currents flowing 
through the sea right and left of 
the river bar, soon form banks which 
confine the river’s course between the bar 
and the new formed bank. The reason 
of the formation of the banks is that' so’ 
long as the river is flowing between 
banks of land, no transported silt can 
escape it but as soon as the river becomes 
a current bordered by still sea water, it 
is possible for silt to escape the current 
and fall into still water at the edge of it. 
The silt, which so falls, gradually builds 
up a bank in the sea on the edge of the 
river current. 

r This results in the original river 
being divided into two streams, each of 
these streams being bordered on one 
side by the river bar and on the other 
by the bank formed as described above. 
Thus in the sea at the mouth of a river 
the current and the silt have formed 
land traversed by two diverging streams ; 
each of the streams themselves carries 
silt and each in turn performs the same 
operation where their waters mingle 
with the sea — , and so the process goes 
on, building up land composed of 
islands bordeied by streams diverging 
in the shape of the Greek letter from 
which the delta takes its name. Tidal 
action at the same tipie' brings ba^Js silt 
cn to the land so formed and helps in 
the work of building it up, thus pro- 
ducing the deltaic phenomenon that the 
land slopes downwards from the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea. coast to the areas 


situated at the extremity of tidal range. 
These processes account' for the physical 
aspect of Khulna district, which is 
equally prominent to the traveller and 
the cartographer. By turning to the 
map of Khulna district attached to this 
report it will be cigar to the eye how this 
process has gone on and is going on from 
the north of the district to the south. 

To take one example of the many 
which will be evident', the rivers Kapo- 
takshi and Kholpetua were beyond any 
doubt, the side channels left when the 
estuarine land which lies south of 
Pratapnagar was formed. 

As an adjunct to these processes there 
is land building on the sea coast, but the 
materials are not the same. The power 
and length of the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra have triturated to fine mud the 
majority of the silt which they roll down 
from the mountains, by the time they 
reach the sea, but a coarse residue re- 
mains and is carried to the Bay of Ben- * 
gal in the form of sand by such streams 
as have the power to do so (actually 
at present in Khulna the ‘Madhu- 
mati-Baleswar and to a less extent the 
Ichhamati-Kalindi are the only sand 
carrying rivers). This sand, together 
with sand formed by the wave tritura- 
tion or chemical disintegration of sub- 
marine rocks, forms the bed of the Bay 
of Bengal. It does not, however, remain 
quiescent, but stirred up by monsoon 
storm winds and waves, is forced back 
on the coast, encroaching on the mud 
already deposited, and helping to build- 
up the land. The result of this .action 
combined with the delta — forming 
action of the rivers produces a peculiar 
physical result in the south of the dis- 
trict, In several places there is a sandy 
beach with a south western aspect; 
behind this beach lies a rampart of sand 
dunes varying from a gentle slope to an 
almost perpendicular buttress twenty to 
thirty feet high; behind this again is a 
grassy plain running exactly parallel to 
the sea face about \ a mile in depth; 
behind this again and parallel to it is 
a belt of mud with a stream meander- 
ing through it and overgrown with 
mud-loving species of trees such as 
mangroves; behind this belt, which, i§ 
usually a quarter of mile deep, is a nar- 
row grassy plain sloping up to grass 
covered ridges of sand which have 
behind them another grassy plain about 
half- a mile in depth. These grassy 
ridges of sand with Jthe narrow plain in 
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front and the broader plain behind are 
exact counterparts of the sandy beach 
with its dunes and backing of grassy 
plain, and there can be no doubt in the 
mind of one who has seen them that 
they represent an old sea shore in rear 
of and parallel to the existing shore, the 
small muddy stream representing 
the old sea water line. In places also 
there is yet another similar series of 
mud belt, grassy dunes and plain in 
rear of the first, denoting a still older 
sea beach as much as two miles in rear 
of the existing one. These formations 
give an interesting picture of land 
building by sand combined with deltaic 
action of river silt. The process seems 
to be as follows : The usual bar forms, 
as described above, at the mouth of a 
southward flowing river ; the ebb tides 
setting down the centre of the Bay of 
Bengal, i.e., south-west of t'he shores of 
Khulna district, tend to keep clear the 
channel on the western side of the bar 
•and to allow land building to go on 
more rapidly in the stiller water east of 
the bar. The result is a long “ bar ” 
with south western aspect towards the 
open sea and with an alluvial bank 
parallel to it on its eastern side. The 
foundations of this bar and bank are 
alluvial mud — , but while the building 
process is going on, the south western 
monsoon has stirred up and driven in- 
land sand from the Bay of Bengal to 
cover up bar and bank alike; only in the 
channel east of the bar, where the 
current still flows, the sand is unable to 
settle, but is carried down to the point 
■where „the channel meets the sea. Its 
mouth is thus gradually choked up, and 
it soon becomes a trickle among mudflats 
which gradually *siltk up as its free 
course to the sea is closed. By this 
time the bar has risen so high that 
though the current of the channel has 
ceased, the sand from the ocean cannot 
now reach it. Mangroves and other 
mud-loving trees take root in this mud 
and the landscape described above is 
complete ; the sandy shore with its dunes 
sloping down to the muddy creek is the 
old bar, invariably facing the south- 
west. The muddy jungle is the remains 
of the old eastern channel and the grassy 
area in rear of that is the old east bank ; 
for where sand has bee,n deposited grass 
alone grows. 

4. Swatch of no ground.— It has been 
suggested that the reason for the south 
western aspect of every such formation 


• 

m the district is that the ebb tide seJs 
towards the Swatch of.no ground »’ a 
vast depression in the bed of the Bay of 
Bengal where the soundings suddenly 
drop from less than ten fathoms to over 
200. The Swatch lies approximately in 
the centre of the head of the Bay about 
15 miles from the coast, but its connec- 
tion with tidal action is by no means 
established. The explanation that it is 
caused by the scour of the tides would be 
satisfactory if the tides of the Bay made 
up the sides and ebbed down the centre 
of the Bay. That they do not do so is 
obvious to anyone who has lain off the 
coast of Khulna in a launch : the tide 
comes in flood from the centre of the Bay 
and ebbs back the way it came. Colonel 
Gastrell (who carried out the revenue 
survey of Jessore district), writing in 
1868 clings strongly to the idea that the 
causes of the Swatch of no ground are 
identical with the causes of the great bil 
area which stretches from the 24-Par- 
ganas district across the north of Khulna 
and Bakarganj. This great length how- 
ever contrasts strongly with the known 
length of the Swatch of no ground 
which is not above five leagues, 
and - the fact that the great bil 
■ depression is probably to a great 
extent due to hvpogeal causes does not 
seem to warrant the conclusion that an 
earthquake or subsidence of very limited 
intensity is responsible for the Swatch. 
The most recent' hypothesis, that of Mr. 
Addams- Williams, is to the effect that 
the Swatch of no ground represents the 
original bed of the Bay of Bengal in the 
only place where it is not’ covered bv 
masses of silt deposit from the .old 
course of the Ganges on the west and the' 
present Ganges, Bramaputra and other 
rivers on the east. To the objection 
that the central delta building river, the 
Bhairab, should have filled in this area 
with silt, Mr. Addams-Williams replies 
bv pointing out that while the western 
Ganges was active, there was a great 
concentration of silt deposit in the west 
of the Bay — which was, as it were, 
switched over to the eastern side of the 
Bay by the change of the course of the 
Ganges to the Padma. In the interven- 
ing area the action of the Bhairab was 
less concentrated and hence the forma- 
tion of the under sea plinth was retard- 
ed in the central portion. 

5. Earth * subsidence. — The parallel 
lines of sand dunes referred to above^ 
give rise to an interesting problem 1 ’ 
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4'hich affects the whole physiography of 
th&, district and therefore justifies the 
somewhat detailed account which I have 
given of them. How is it that Rennell s 
maps sliow that coastal erosion has gone 
on between 1770 and 1906, the date of 
the last survey of the seaface, whereas 
the existence of the parallel lines ot 
sand dunes, once piled up on the.vei^e 
of the sea, make it certain that land 
building from the seaward has gone 
on there? 

Various explanations of the above 
phenomenon may be offered. The accu- 
racy of Rennell’s coastal survey is not 
above suspicion; it is related that he 
ascertained coastal distances by observing 
the difference in time between the flash 
and report of a gun fired in a boat 
moored off the coast. This, however, 
would hardly account for the great differ- 
ence between the coastal outline of 
Rennell’s map and that of the topograph- 
ical survey of 1906. The apparent solu- 
tion lies in the phenomenon of periodical 
earth subsidence which has, in all prob- 
ability, exercised a vast influence on the 
physical geography and consequently on 
the whole history of Khulna district. 
The building action of the sea and the 
rivers goes on for ever, but if, at inter- 
vals, a subsidence of the earth takes 
place, the building action is checked and 
submersion of coastal areas equivalent 
in result to erosion takes place. If, then, 
after the inland lines of dunes had been 
formed during a period of earth quies- 
cence, a period of subsidence took place 
during fche period within which Rennell’s 
survey fell, a subsequent survey would 
.certainly show, as did the survey of 
1906 — that there had been apparent 
erosion since RenrielTe time — in spite of 
the fact that old lines of sand dunes 
proved more ancient .retrocession of the 
ocean in the same area. v 

The subsidence of the ‘Sunderbans is 
a subject dear to the, heart of antiqua- 
rians and historians of Khulna district, 
for on this assumption they account for 
the traces of ancient civilisation in the 
heart of muddy jungle where , no man 
could now live. That these remains do 
exist is an undoubted fact; I have seen 
the remains of palatial buildings and 
temples not only in newly reclaimed i&nfl, 
but actually many miles within the 
muddy mangrove swamps of the reserved 
forest; without agreeing with the writers 
.who hold that the . existence of these 
buildings is a definite proof of the theory 


that a once populous Sunderbans has 
become uninhabitable owing to earth 
subsidence, it is still fair to say that their 
existence fits, in well with the above 
theory. 

A far stronger proof of earth subsi- 
dence lies in the fact that wherever ex- 
tensive excavatioiis are made in the 
Sunderbans area, fragments of trees are 
found (often in the position they must 
have occupied while growing) many feet 
below the existing ground level. In 
Calcutta a s undid tree has been found no 
less than 30 feet below the present ground 
level which differs but little from the 
water level of the Ganges delta. The 
sundri tree will not flourish unless its 
roots are uncovered by water at least for 
a portion of the day ; hence there w'ould 
appear to have been an earth subsidence 
of 30 feet since the period when that tree 
was growing. Had the ground not 
gradually sunk as more and more silt 
was piled upon it, we should have a^ 
gigantic delta piled high above sea level. 

6. The bil system. — This is direct and 
clear proof Of earth subsidence, and 
on the strength of this proof, it is fair 
to regard such subsidence as an explana- 
tion of the phenomena of the coastal 
erosion, and the depopulation of the 
Sunderbans referred to above. Another 
result of the greatest economic import- 
ance in the north of the district which 
may be attributed to earth subsidence is 
the long chain of bils stretching from the 
24-Parganas in the west to Mokimpur 
pargana in the east and continuing iff 
the shape of the Madaripur bil route. 
This chain of bils is almost continuous 
and is broken only by the high land 
fringing the rivers w r hich cross the bil 
area in a transverse direction from north 
to south ; moreover in the 24-Parganas in 
the west and in Faridpur and Bakarganj 
districts in the east similar bils exist. 
The origin of these bils may be attri- 
buted w'ith reasonable certainty to earth 
subsidence; they cannot be natural 
pockets due to silt laden rivers building 
up their own banks and so enclosing vast 
areas of low land; if this were their 
origin the same phenomenon would have 
occurred throughout the delta wherever 
rivers are or were active and silt laden. 
They are however confined to a long and 
comparatively narrow strip running 
from east to west of the above-mentioned 
districts. In a tank recently excavated 
in the high land adjacent to one of these 
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bils, a section of the bank showed the 
following strata : — 

Ground level — 5 feet dry sandy soil. 

„ 5 — 10 feet wet sand. 

„ 10 — 15 feet mud. 

„ 15 — 20 feet caked mud 

* with fissures. 

„ 20 — 21 feet vegetable 
peaty debris. 

„ 21 — 23 feet mud with tree 
remains. 

„ 23 — 24 feet vegetable 

peaty debris. 

„ 24 — 26 feet mud with tree 
remains. 

„ 26 — 29 feet vegetable 

peaty debris. 

Below 29 feet clear sand. 

In this area therefore — below the 
sandy soil and mud heaped up by recent 
spill action of the neighbouring river 
’ two stages of forest growth have existed 
only to sink to a level where tree grow th 
could not exist and was supplanted by 
aquatic vegetation which flourishes now- 
in these bils; the same thing has occurred 
in the bils themselves lor the inhabitants 
report, quite, credibly, that fragments 
of large trees exist and are found from 
time to time deep down below the surface; 
moreover according to Major Jack in his 
Settlement Report of Bakarganj district, 
brick foundations, skulls and ancient 
coins have been found in the Bhandaria 
and Swarupkati bils. The conclusion 
■ appears to he that these bil areas are 
strips, of land particularly liable — per- 
haps for seismic reasons — to swift subsi- 
dence, and may be compared to the bils 
produced in Rangpur and Mvmensingh 
by the great earthquake of 1897. That 
subsidence has gone on recently is clear 
from the fact that the bils are now more 
extensive than they were in Rennell's 
time, in areas where the river courses 
have not appreciably changed. We have 
seen above that intensive earth subsi- 
dence is the probable explanation of 
coastal changes since Rennell's time, and 
the extension of the bil tract points to a 
parallel extensive subsidence in the north 
of the district. 

• 7. River action. — This earth subsi- 
dence by its direct action on the physical 
aspects of the district, is itself a consider- 
able factor in the economic conditions of 
the district : another factor of great 
importance is the phase of deltaic at* t ion 


which produces the swamps of a growing 
delta. Wherever silt laden rivers .flow 
through a low-lying tract, they naturally 
deposit a large amount of silt on the 
adjacent land. This forms a sort of 
rampart at the edge of the river lessen- 
ing gradually by a slope .more or less 
gentle into the interior and creating a 
datura! barrier to penetration of more 
silt except at spring tides or during the 
high water of the Inonsoon. As a result 
water-logged saucershape depressions are 
found betw r een the courses of the rivers. 
As however silt laden water penetrates 
during spring tides and monsoon floods 
as well as by khals or channels communi- 
cating between the river and the interior, 
this latter area is eventually very gradu- 
ally raised until it is above flood level. 
Deltaic action may then be said to lie 
complete. Should however the amount 
of silt in the river be very considerable, 
it not only deposits it upon the neigh- 
bouring land but raises its own bed and 
eventually runs as it were upon a sort 
of silt formed viaduct and finds a fresh 
course in the adjacent low land which it 
proceeds to build up in the same way. 
It may be taken as an axiom therefore 
that rivers carrying a great volume of 
silt change their course frequently; if 
the volume of silt is lessened deltaic 
action or earth building still goes on but 
the river remains comparatively stable. 
In Khulna district the courses of the 
majority of the rivers are comparatively 
stable, but deltaic action or land building 
is still going on ; hence almost throughout 
the district we find water-logged saucers * 
or pockets lying behind the high banks 
which fringe the river courses. These 
are termed “ bils ", the same name as is 
used for the great marshy stretches 
described above as due to earth subsidence 
— but in origin and in nature they are 
totally different. The great northern 
chains, of bils are deep and impenetrable 
— rarely yielding a crop except at 
the extreme edges; the ordinary village 
“ bils ” are only water-logged in the 
rains, and are the source of the crop of 
aman or winter rice. But to grow the 
rice crop the land must be free from the 
inundations which occur from time to 
time as the result of spring tide or 
storm wave, and if the adjacent river 
tarries salt water, it is essential that 
even the normal tidal water should lx? 
excluded frbm the growing crop. • 

8. Embankments. — With these ob- 
jects in view 7 man has anticipated nature;. 
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Hinally in the extreme south of the 
district between the muddy forest and 
the sea iie the hpen grassv tracts with 
rows of sand dunes described in some 
detail above. From an economic point 
of view the\i have some interest owing 
to the proposals of a recent 
Member of the Board of Revenue (Sir 
Charles Stevenson-Moore) to utilize 
these areas as grazing grounds like 
the prb said of Normandy. The pro- 
fusion of excellent “ doob ” grass led to 
t'he suggestion, but with deference to the 
high authority from which it emanated, 
it may be objected that the scarcity of 
potable water, the difficulty of communi- 
cations and the danger of tigers’ depre- 
dations are all against the scheme. 

The fauna and flora of this littoral 
area differ Both from those of the deep 
jungle and of the cultivated tracts. 
The comparative dryness of soil is re- 
flected by the prevalence of such western 
Bengal and Orissa plants as Mitreola 
Oldenlandiodes and Mitrasacme Alsi- 
noides, of tfhe Papilionidae Hector and 
Junonia Orithya and of the birds Cisti- 
cola Cursitans and Turnix Pugnax. 

11. Soil. — As is to be expected in a 
district which is entirely deltaic in 
origin the soil is to a great ext'ent of 
uniform character varied mainly by 
a greater or smaller admixture of sand. 
As long as the delta-building rivers had 
direct connection with the Ganges, they 
brought down a considerable admixture 
ofl sand which they deposited along with 
finer alluvial mud. The resulting soil 
was*of a light sandy character suitable 
when first deposited for growing pulses, 
oil seeds, and melons, and after enrich- 
ment by vegetable detVitus, suitable for 
fruit trees and betel vines. Soil of this 
nature exists in the older upland areas 
of the north of the district’ and in the 
vicinity of the only two rivers which 
now carry Ganges water, viz., the 
Ichhamati and the Madhumati — Bale- 
swar. The soil deposited by rivers whose 
head waters are closed is either surface 
deposit or fine alluvion brought down by 
more active rivers and distributed by 
connecting channels on the flood tide; 
in either case it is fine tenacious fhud 
often argillaceous yi 'character. This 
soil is generally prevalent throughout the 
district and is the main source of the 
paddy crop. In ancient bil areas the 
decayed vegetation produces a st'ratum 
of black soil , known and disliked as 


“jobe mati It is almost sterile 
unless enriched by a considerable admix- 
ture of alluvial soil, and even so, pro- 
duces very inferior crops. Deep borings 
reveal the presence of this stratum in 
many places in the district, but for- 
tunately it only crops out in a few 
marshy areas sufficiently near the sur- 
face to interfere with cultivation. 

River System. 

12. The river courses. — Its river 
system is to Khulna what' veins and 
arteries are to the body; it carries the 
imports and exports essential to the 
economic life of the district and dis- 
seminates the progress which builds up 
its moral welfare : the lines of ancient 
prosperity and culture run across the 
map of Khulna where its most ancient 
rivers ran. But in attempting a des- 
cription of this river system, there are 
pitfalls to be met in the multiplicity of 
the river names which makes a lucid ' 
account a matter of great difficulty. As 
the rivers change their courses and wax 
or wane in accordance with the laws of 
delta building, their names change with 
them. A vivid example of this lies in 
front of the eyes of anyone living in 
Khulna town. The river which runs 
eastward opposite to the bazar is 
generally termed the Atharobanki and 
tlie small khal which leaves this river 
near Alai pur is known afc the Alaipur 
khal. But every one who uses these 
names knows that the river and khal in 
question a v e the true river Bhairab. and 
many of the older people have seen the 
Bhairab service of steamers plying down 
the khal where now small boats at times 
can hardly pass. The name Bhairab has 
in fact passed out of current use 
within the last few years, and given 
place to the names Atharobanki and 
Alaipur khal. Another source of con- 
fusion lies in the fact that two reaches 
of the same river have different names, 
and even in many cases one reach has 
two names. No doubt as baifds of 
settlers came down th# rivers and made 
their small clearings on the river banks, 
each band gave the river a name of their 
own devising; if one small colony waned 
in prosperity and was reinforced, by 
members of another colony, the members 
of each original community would refer 
to the river by the name they knew. 
These names have persisted to the con- 
fusion of all concerned in the geography 
of the Sunderbans :,not the least among 
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the sufferers are those of us whose duty 
it is to locale boundaries from the names 
of rivers mentioned in old documents. 

Therefore in attempting a description 
of tile waterways of Khulna, it is neces- 
sary to premise that the names adopted 
in many eases will not and cannot tally 
with t'liose adopted elsewhere whether 
in description or in maps. An effort 
has been made to give the rivers the 
names most frequently used at the 
present day; in the ease, however, of 
specific lists of rivers, c.o., those notified 
under the Canals Act. the names and 
spelling employed in those lists have 
been preserved, though they do not tally 
with current usage. The river system 
of fhe district broadly speaking flows 
from north to south. Originally it 
served to build up the delta with Ganges 
silt, hut owing to the closing of the head 
waters of most of the rivers, they now 
carry little hut drainage of surface and 
bil water : only the Ichhamati- Jamuna 
and the Madhumati-Baleswar are at the 
present day spill channels of Ganges 
water. Of these* two by far the greater 
volume is carried by the Madhumati- 
Baleswar which lies in the extreme east 
of the district. This fact exemplifies 
the hydrographical axiom of Bengal 
that the Ganges water is ever seeking an 
outlet to the sea further and further 
eastward and is abandoning its western 
channels, 'fhe reason of this is a 
matter of considerable controversy : of 
the various explanations offered the 
most natural is to nserilto it to deltaic 
action. . 'fhe (hinges has been since the 
Kith century an eastward flowing river 
in this part of Bengal; lienee its land 
building action must travel gradually 
from west to east and the land travers- 
ed by its more western ly effluents must 
he built up to a greater degree than that 
traversed by the easternlv ones. The 
building up of the land. / />.«> facto, en- 
tails the silting up of the effluent rivers 
when their spill area is cut 1 off. and by 
now all’ of the old rivers which flow 
through Khulna district, except the two 
mentioned above, have lost their delta 
building functions and are little hut an 
elaborate system of surface drainage. 

13. Ichhamati To Kobadak. — The 

most westernly of the southward flowing 
effluents of the Ganges within this dis- 
trict is the Ichhamati river. It was 
probably originally a southward flowing 
branch of the Bhairab, which met the 


old Jamuna mouth of th«j Ganges sOJUfir 
where in the north-east of the present 
Basirhat subdivision whence the com- 
bined streams flowed southwards to 
the Bay of Bengal. 

At j> resent the Ichharmuti takes off 
from the Matabhanga south of the 
place where the Hnuirub leaves the 
latter^ and joins the moribund Jamuna 
near Tibi in Basirhat subdivision, 
hounding in its southward course, the 
extreme north-west corner of Khulna dis- 
trict adjacent to the villages of Chan- 
danpur and Chanduria. Thence, leav- 
ing this district again, it flows through 
the 24-Parganas district as far as the 
village of Radhanagar in the south of 
Satkhira police-station from where it 
continues as the district boundary 
of Khulna and the 24-Parganas till at a 
point not far westward of Kaliganj it 
release's the imprisoned Jamuna to flow’ 
down its old course in a moribund stat'e 
past the palace of King Pratapaditya 
whose war vessels once rode it. and to 
revive again into a considerable river 
before entering the Bay of Bengal. 
After throwing off the Jamuna. the 
westernly branch of the Ichhamati takes 
the name Kalindi. and under this 
name continues as the district Ixmndarv 
till it meets the Rayntangal far in the 
south. This river, and in succession 
the Bearv. Soya, and Harihhanga rivers 
form the district boundary as far as 
the sea. 

The next main river of the district is 
the Kobadak a name said to be derived 
from Kapot-aksha. />.. the eye of. a 
dove. This river was once connected, 
with the Ganges by the Bhairab and 
Matabhanga in Nadia district but the 
connection is entirely gone now, and the 
Kobadak carries nothing, but surface 
drainage. Its volume of water is how- 
ever still considerable, and for the 
majority of its length within the dis- 
trict, it forms the boundary of Satkhira 
and Sadar subdivisions. Its high banks 
attest its age and former vigour ami 
many of the principal villages of the 
district (r.o.. Kumira. Tala. Kapilmuni. 
Raruli. Bardal. Chandkhali) are situat- 
ed on it. Between the Ichhamati and 
the Kobadak in the north of the district 
lies the great bif tract known as the 
Bovra Bil. the drainage of which feeds 
a minor river system . The Habra and the 
Sobnali or Gutiakhali river carry this bil 
water southward in* parallel courses as 
far as the neighbourhood of Asasuni 
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wWe the .Gutiakhali turns westward 
and joins the' Habra near Uzirpur 
through a nearly silted up channel, 
and the two together flow south- 
ward under the alternative names 
of Gutiakhali or Golghasia river. 
From the point at Asasuni where 
the Gutiakhali turns westward to me<jt 
the Habra, it throws off the Marin hap 
river which flows in an east'ernly direc- 
tion to meet the Kobadak at Bardal. but 
before reaching there, it throws off the 
Kholpetua southward and receives (lie 
Betna from the north. The Kholpetua 
flows southward and meets the Golghasia, 
i.e., the united Gutiakhali and Habra 
near Pratapnagar ; the Golghasia and 
Kholpetua flow southward as the Khol- 
petua and near Kobadak Forest station 
on the northern confines of the Suruler- 
han reserved forest they meet' the 
Kobadak. Thenceforward under the 
name of Arpangasia the united rivers 
flow southward till they meet the sea in 
the Barapanga estuary. The Betna 
referred t’o above as flowing southward 
into the Marichap is a silting up river 
killed by deltaic action, but still of 
some importance from the fact that 
Kalaroa, Jhaudanga, Buddhata and 
other important villages are situated on 
its banks. The course of the above river 
system' is from north to south ; but since 
the trade routes from Calcutta to East- 
ern Bengal run east and west, it has al- 
ways been of importance to secure a 
waterway which avoided the tedious 
southern detour through the Sunderbans. 
The first st'ep was taken by a Collector 
of the 24-Parganas bv name Good lad 
who in 1795-96 cut a khal to join the 
Jamuna at Kaliganj with the Banstola. 
khal which flows westward from the 
Golghasia. This enabled merchant 
boats to come from the Ichhamati into 
the Golghasia and proceed north east- 
ward via the Gutiakhali and Marichap 
to the Kobadak. This khal from Kali- 
ganj to its junction with the Banstola 
was originally known as Goodlad’s khal, 
but that name has long been displaced 
by the name of Kekshiali khal. Later 
on in order to avoid the southern detour 
by the Banstola into the Golghasia, a 
straight khal was cut from the junction 
of the Kekshiali and I^anstola khals to 
the Habra river, near Uzirpur, at the 
point where the Gutiakhali joins it. 
This khal is known now as cut No. 1 or 
the Uzirpur Kataklujl ; as long as the 
Gutiakhali khal was navigable, the 
Katakhal was of great value as a trade 


route, but since the silting up of the 
former between Asasuni and Uzirpur, 
the latter has lost its importance. 

14. Kobadak to Bhairab. — East of 
the Kobadak the next great river of the 
district is the Bhairab. This river was 
undoubtedly of the greatest importance 
in the central delta, and there is good 
reason to believe that it liegan the delta 
building work in this area as a spill 
channel from the left bank of the Ganges 
before the latt'er river changed its course 
from south to east; how far the Bhairab 
itself was concerned in the change of the 
Ganges course in the 16th century is a 
moot point, and its discussion lies out- 
side the scope of this report. After the 
change was effected, the offtake of the 
Bhairab was from the right bank of the 
Ganges and it' flowed south eastwards 
past Jessore and Khulna into the Bales- 
war and Uaringhatn estuary, building up 
the delta with Ganges silt, latter on both 
the dalangi and Matabhanga opened out 
in a soutluMiily direction across its course 
carrying its waters away to the south or 
south-west, and robbing it of its ancient 
vigour till by the middle of last century 
it was only recognized as an effluent of 
the Mafabhanga. eventually, so far has 
it lost its identity that its course between 
the Matabhanga and Tahirpore where it 
gives off fhe Kobadak is generally con- 
sidered to be part of the Kobadak. The 
connection of the Bhairab- Kobadak 
with the Matabhanga was destroyed, it 
is related, by the cutting of a channel 
across the neck of the loop in the Mata- 
bhanga from whence the Bhairak Koba- 
dak is given off : the Matabhanga 
deserted the loop ami the iWo rivers 
were deprived of their head waters. 

Since IK74 the upper Bhairab has 
revived, but between the Matabhanga 
and Basantia in .Jessore the river is still 
dead, and in the dry weather is little 
more than a string of muddy depres- 
sions. Southward of Basantia it re- 
gains life owing to the influx of ‘water 
from the Narail bil area, which is fed 
from the spill of the Gorai and Madhu- 
rnati ; most of this water pasess into the 
Bhairab through three channels, the 
Afra, the Majudkhali and the Atai„the 
former in Jessore and the two latter in 
Khulna district. Fed by these rivers 
the-Bhairab flows as a broad stream past 
l’hultala, Daulatpur, Senhati and 
Khulna as far as Alaipur where for 
reasons to lie described later it dies, and 
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continues as a shallow khal as far as 
Jatrapore. Here it used to tUke a great 
bend northwards and describe nearly a 
complete loop before passing southward 
to Bagerhat; the neck of this_loop was 
cut through not long before 1876 and tlie 
western and northern reaches of the loop 
arc now only visible as a small khal. 
The eastern reach however brings down 
a copious supply of the bil water spilled 
south of Modahat by the Atharobanki 
and carried down by a branch of t'he 
Chitra river to the old loop of the 
Bhairah. Thence as far as Bagerhat 
the river flows with ample volume, But 
before it reaches the Madhumati-Bales 
war at Kachua. most of it’s water passes 
southward through tin* Daratana, leav- 
ing its ancient course almost dry. An 
atiVmpt has been made to shorten the 
route from Bagerhat to Kachua by 
cutting through the neck of a loop in the 
river, but this cut. known as tin* Kachua 
cut. has not proved a success and is only 
navigable for boat traffic at high tide. 
The sudden death of the river at Alai 
pur is primarily due to the forcing back 
of the Bhairah current by the Atharo- 
banki which, as will In* explained Ikmow. 
onlv began to deudop in the first ball of 
last century. this however did not entire 
lv kill the' river for it was navigable to 
steamers within living memory. The 
final causes of the river s death between 
Alaintir and Jatrapore are probably the 
rest rilling of the flow of bil water by the 
embanking of the Kaliganga which runs 
from the northern bil tract into the 
Bhairah near Mansn, and also to the 
cutting of the neck of the Jatrapore 
loop in the early seventies of last cen 
fury, which shifted the tidal meeting 
ground to a point where it could not be 
kept free from silting by the northern 
l*il water. The revival' of the river at 
Jatrapore as pointed out above is due to 
the influx of bil water from the north and 
its subsequent death between Bagerhat 
and Kaehua is due to the opening out of 
the Daratana river which leads the 
Blmirah water southward through a 
course which l tears many names before 
its joins the Panguchi at Morrellganj. 
The great villages and trade centres 
situated on the banks of the Bhairah 
attest its former greatness: and it' was 
along its banks that the first colonizer of 
the Sunderbans. Khan Jehan Ali. built 
his road to Bagerhat more than 450 years 
ago. Between the Bhairah and the 
Kobadak the great bil area of the. north 
of the district is continued and like the 


Habra and Gutiakhali in Satkhira sub- 
division, numerous effluents, too* nu- 
merous to particularise, carry the bil 
water southward till tTiey unite in the 
8 ipsa river which flows southward from 
the neighbourhood of Soladana to join 
the J'asu r at the head of* the Marjata 
estuarv. One of manv rivers which 
traverses this bil tract requires mention; 
the Bhadra used to flow from the Koba- 
dak near Trimohini in Jessore, but, like 
the Kobadak and Bhairah. has silted in 
its upper reaches and now flows south- 
ward as a drainage carrier till it joins the 
I’asur in the Sunderban forest. On its 
hanks many flourishing villages were 
founded, including in Khulna district 
the trade centres of C’huknagar and 
Dumuria. and the village which gave its 
name to Sabos pargana. The tract 
between the Kobadak and Bhairah is 
better off in respect of east and west 
communication than the Satkhira tract 
between the Ichhamati and Kobadak. 
The main arteries are the Chandkhali 
khal and Menus river which join the 
Kobadak to the Sipsa : thence the Dhaki 
Creek leads to the Bhadra river which 
in turn is connected by the Chunkuri 
khal with the Pasur. and so with the 
Bhairah at Khulna. An alternative route 
from the Sipsa to the Bhadra is ria the 
Sutarkhali khal which fringes the Sun- 
derban reserved forest and inspite of an 
inconsiderable width is of considerable 
depth and is much used by boats coming 
from the south. South of the Chand- 
khali khal the Koyra river and the 
Shaklmria khal afford navigable routes 
from the Kobadak to the Sipsa and north 
of Chandkhali two artificial channels 
known as Cut No. 2 and the Boalia or 
Sitagunge khal connect the Kobadak 
with the Sipsa system near Pnikgachha. 
Villagers on the hanks of the Kobadak 
south of these artificial cuts are bitter 
against them, saying, with good reason I 
believe, that the fresh water of the Koba- 
dak flows through them into the Sipsa 
and leaves the crops of southern villages 
at the tnerev of the salt tides from the 
sea. It is a fact that in recent year the 
crop failures in the area south of these 
cuts have been numerous while the 
villages on the banks of the Sinsa system 
have enjoyed a good crop. This was «i 
considerable factor in the Jamahandi 
' proceedings of* tfyese groups of villages 
and will he referred to in detail in con- 
nection with those proceedings. 

15 . The central and eastern rivers.*— 

From the point opposite Khulna town 
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v^iere the Bhairab turns from its south- 
ernly course to an eastward direction, 
the Rupsa riv^r flows southward and 
continues as a large river for about 
three miles till it is joined by a small 
khal called the Narayankhali khal; 
thenceforward it continues as the Kaji- 
bacha or Kachipata river till it meets 
the Pasur flowing from the north»east; 
thenceforward, as a mighty river under 
the name Pasur, it flows southward to 
the sea. At present from Khulna town 
southward to the sea the same river 
appears to bear four names Bhairab, 
Rupsa, Kajibacha and Pasur; the ori- 
gin of these names was as follows : The 
Pasur was a river draining the swamps 
of Hogla pargana east of Khulna and 
flowing southward t'o the sea ; a similar 
river the Kajibacha drained the swamps 
west of Daulatpur and flowed south- 
wards as a small river parallel to the 
Pasur ultimately joining it near Chalna. 
One Narayan Ghosh cut a channel con- 
necting the head water of the Pasur with 
the Kajibacha and another khal was cut 
bv one Rup Shaba connecting the Bhai- 
rab at Khulna town with the point where 
Narayan *s khal met the Kajibacha. 
Thus through the khal of Rup Shaba 
(now the Rupsa river) and the khal of 
Narayan Ghosh (now the Narayankhali 
khal) the Bhairab and Pasur water 
flowed into the Kajibacha swell- 
ing it to a mighty river at the expense 
of the Bhairab and Pasur. This is the 
river which flows from the Bhairab and 
Rupsa rivers and after its junction with 
the attenuated Pasur river near Chalna 
continues as the Pasur to the sea. The 
main cross channels which connect this 
river with the bil area between the 
Bhairab and Kobadak and its southward 
effluents are the Solemari which joins it 
at Baitaghata, the Jhabjhabia which 
joins it nearly opposite to its junction 
with the old Pasur. and the Chunkuri 
khal which flows from the Bhadra and 
joins it at Chalna. Further south in the 
Sunderban forest it receives the waters 
of the Bhadra and the Sipsa. Mention 
has been made above of a branch of the 
Chitra river feeding the Bhairab at the 
Jatrapur loop. This Chitra river 
apparently flows from the Atharobanki 
at Nagorkandi, and after throwing* off 
the Kaliganga runs by a somewhat de- 
vious course to the pld Madhumati at 
Chitalmari giving off on the way the 
branch alluded to above. 'There is no 
apparent connection at present between 
this river and the Chitra in Jessore which 
discharges into the Atharobanki at 


Chagladaha from the north after flowing 
past Terakhada police station, but there 
is little doubt that they were originally 
the same stream intersected at present 
by a reach of the Atharobanki. Apart 
from the fact that the comparative con- 
tinuity of their courses roughly parallel 
to the Bhairab and the similarity of 
names argue their identity, it is very 
significant that the lower Chitra river 
before it reaches the Madhumati is the 
definite boundary of the lands of parga- 
nas Chirulia and Selimabad, for from 
this fact we can deduce that it was a 
stream of considerable importance at a 
very remote period. It is unlikely that 
a local stream a few miles long would 
have this importance, which is easily ex- 
plainable on the supposition that it. was 
then a part of the long delta building 
river Chitra. A similar argument 
applies to the Nalua river in Mollahat 
t liana whose dead course bounds Mokim- 
pur pargana. It was undoubtedly a 
considerable river in ancient times and' 
its deterioration has been going on up 
till recent years, when its bed has entire 
lv dried up for a considerable part of its 
course. It is currently reported that 
the drying up of the Nalua has seriously 
affected the health of the locality and its 
re-excavation is one of the local sanitary 
projects consistently advocated by the 
present able Chairman of the District 
Board. Rai Amrita Lai Rahn Bahadur. 
The area between the Pasur on the west, 
the Madhumati-Baleswar on the east and 
the Bhairab on the north is almost entire- 
ly reclaimed Sunderban land. The 
name of its principal parganas Madhu-' 
dia or Madhya dwip (middle islanvl) and 
Hogla (the great Sundorban reed) point 
to a time when it was a swampy tract at 
the edge of the Bay of Bengal intersected 
by channels which represented the re- 
mains of a silting estuary. When re- 
clamation began, sufficient sweet Ganges 
water came down these channels from 
the north to make large marginal em- 
bankments unnecessary ; hence unlike the 
areas west of the Pasur, natural deltaic 
action has built up the land leaving only 
the central depressions which as explain- 
ed above are its inevitable concomitants. 
So long as* the river channels were suffi- 
ciently deep to carry off the rain and 
flood water, the lands bore good crops, 
and this area has been notably free from 
the famine and scarcity due to crop 
failure which have visited the district 
from time to time. Now, however, 
during the last decade the rivers have 
received more silt tjjan they can carry, 
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and their beds have been raised above 
the levels of the central depression. 
Small marginal embankments or 
“ patharis,” as they are called in this 
part of the district, have prevented the 
rivers making the lateral shift which 
they would have done if untramelled, 
hence the heightened rivers are now un- 
able to drain the water accumulating in 
the deltaic pockets or bils. The result 
is that the areas are liable to flooding, 
and crops a re thereby damaged, but as 
the water is sweet and as growing paddy 
can stand a considerable amount of 
immersion in sweet water, the damage 
caused to these area*? is insignificant as 
compared with that suffered bv the saline 
tracts in Paikgachha and neighbouring 
t lianas. There are however certain low- 
lying tracts where tin* drainage problem 
is becoming acute, and concerted action 
under the recent. Agricultural and Sani- 
tary Improvement Act seems very neces- 
sary. Efforts in this direction have 
•been made by the La ha Estate in respect 
of the areas ad jacent to the Man.ikkhola 
river, and certain Government estates 
notably Teliganti and Raker Bil require 
immediate attention. 

Mention has already been made of the 
river Daratana which carries the Bhai- 
rah water southward from Bagerhat. 
At the time of the Revenue Survey this 
river did not exist : the Putimari was 
thrown off from the Bhairab near Bager- 
hat to flow southward more or less in its 
present course. Subsequently a direct 
channel to the south was formed by the 
ypening of the Daratana which now 
flows from the Putimari a mile below its 
junction with the Bhairab to the junc- 
tion of the Cldiaybanki khal with the 
river which runs southward to Morell- 
ganj under a variety of names, of which 
the Keora is in most general use. Here 
it unites with the Bishkhali and conti- 
nues to the Baleswar as a large river, 
under the name Pangiichi. The Bisli 
khali flows southward from a bend in the 
Baleswar river and was. only a few years 
ago. the main artery of traffic from the 
northern reaelies of that river to Morrell - 
ganj. It has silted up with amazing 
speed recently', and where I travelled in 
a large steam-launch in 11)20 I can now 
(in 192f>) cross the river almost, dry foot- 
ed at low' tide. Tn a similar way the 
Manikkhola river lias silted up; this 
liver leaves the Keora river a few miles 
south of the Chhaybanki klial referred to 
above, and joins the Bhola river. It 
used to carry the drainage water of The 
fertile Sunderban estates which border 


it, hut its silting up has.joopardised/tne 
crops and is an acute problem for 
Government arid the Government lessees. 
As noted above, the Laha Babus have 
taken the initiative in respect of the 
Phulliata estate which tht;y hold on a 
long lease, and though the proceedings 
have dragged on in a tantalising fashion 
since* the estate was inspected as long 
ago as 1920 bv an officer of the Irrigation 
department, it is to be hoped that atten- 
tion having been directed to the matter, 
more vigorous action will ensue in this 
area. The Bhola river flows out of the 
Putimari near Khondkarber estate and 
continuing in a southern direction be- 
comes the Iwundary between the Khao- 
lia Barisal estates of Sarankhola police- 
station and the reserved forest. The 
Putimari. as already stated, takes its 
origin from the Bhairab at Bagerhat and 
flows southward to join the Ghachan 
river near the present Chandpie forest 
station : it is often called the Chilla 
Chandpie River in its lower reaches. 
Though now not a large river, it has a 
special importance from the fact that 
for a eonsiderable part of its course it 
forms the boundary between the Sunder- 
ban estates and the lands of pargana 
Ilogla and the so-called parganas (in 
reality Henekell s Taluks) of Ballabh- 
pur and Gokulnagar. The Chadian 
river is a cross stream flowing from the 
Pasur river and forming the northern 
boundary of the reserved forest; after 
joining the Putimari. it takes the 
name of Kharma khal— -a fast 
silting khal which once gave access t*o 
river steamers from the Pasur to the 
Bhola. hut now is hardly traversable by 
a small launch at tin' height of the tide. 
Two < ^ her rivers drain the swamps sou!' 1 
of the Bhairab and flow southward 
parallel to the Putimari. these are the 
Kumarkhali and the Daudkhali which 
join at Rampal and thenceforward flow 
in a south wcsfernly direction to the 
Pasur as one river the Manghi. The 
northern reaches of these rivers are silt- 
ing up and a launch journey by the 
Daudkhali from Rampal to Gauramblia 
which was possible in 1922 is now out of 
the question. A few miles south of the 
junction of the Mangla and the Pasur 
the Chilla river leaves the Pasur and 
llpws in a soutlveasternlv direction to 
the Putimari forming the boundary be- 
tween the Sunderban estates’ lands and 
the lands of pargana Ilogla. 

16 . Madhumati-Baleswar — The above 
description comprises all fhe main rivers 
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\f, the district, except the Atliarobanki 
and the Maahuinati-Baleswar, which 
have been incidentally referred to. As 
these rivers at present carry a very large 
proportion of the sweet Ganges water, 
which enters the district, some further 
description* of them is necessary. The 
Madhumati can fairly be called the iqpst 
important river in the district at the 
present day and has therefore a. 
great influence on the physiography and 
the economic condition of the eastern 
portion of the district. It derives its 
waters from the Ganges through the 
Gorai : the latter is not a river of this 
district, but in its capacity of feeder ot 
the Madhumati, its history belongs to 
the histo?’v of the district. Early in the 
nineteenth century the well known 
change in the course of the Brahma- 
putra, which deserted its eastward 
channel and found an outlet into the 
Ganges near Goalwndo. drove back 
a considerable amount of Ganges water 
into the Gorai. The waters of the 
Gorai leaving the Ganges at Kustia had 
previously flowed southward through a 
channel called the Barasia, and through 
the Na bagnnga both of which are shown 
in Rennell's map as parallel southward 
continuations of the .Gorai. uniting not 
far from Lohagara. South of their 
junction the river is shown as the 
Madhumati. When however the volume 
of Gorai water was augmented, these 
southward effluents proved too small. 
The Gorai then found its wav southward 
through another small channel called 
the Alangkhali, parallel to the Barasia. 
enlarging it to such an extent that it be- 
came the main channel, and received the 
name Madhumati which had previously 
only been applied to the southern reaches 
of the river. This change of name has 
given rise (to much' confusion in the* 
past for which Westland in his History 
of Jessore is mainly responsible. lie 
categorically states that “ the recent 
formation of this great river (the Madhu- 
mati) is not a mere matter of argument 
or probability. It is a fact perfectly 
well known in the vicinity being almost 
within the recollection of persons now 
living ” (this was written in 1874). 
This sentence of Westland has been used 
as an argument that the Madhumati did 
not exist at the time, of the Permanent 
Settlement, a fact which, if provbd. 
would have an important consequence 
from a revenue point of view; 
for if the Madhuimjti did not exist then 
no diara resumption could be legally un- 
dertaken in the bed of this river on the 


basis of the revenue survey maps. It is 
however certain that thie Madhumati 
south of Knlna near Lohagara did exist 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement; 
what happened thirty years or so later 
was the enlarging of the Alangkhali 
and the adoption of the name Madhu- 
mati for this part of the river, and it is 
to this fact that Westland refers in the 
paragraph quoted above. Several cogent 
proofs of this fact are available; firstly 
Rennell's map prepared between 1764 and 
1772 shows the Madhumati as a consi- 
derable river south of Kalna ; it could 
not have entirely died by 1793 and been 
reborn at the period referred toby West- 
land. Secondly in a subsequent para- 
graph Westland substantially corrects 
the impression given by his misleading re- 
ference to the recent formation of tin 
great river; he states that “the new 
channel obtained the name Madhumati 
(honey flowing), that l»eing the name by 
which the lower part of it, that below 
the point where it received the Naba* 
ganga in the marsh just alluded to (the 
Mokimpur marsh), used to lx* called ”. 
'I'll is sentenc ' makes bis true meaning 
dear; the “ recent formation " refers 
definitely to the enlargement of the 
channel of the Alangkhali. Thirdly it 
.appears that a series of alluvial resump- 
tion cases were started between 1816 and 
1846 in 'the area south of Kalna, but 
were dropped, not on the ground that 
there was no river there at the time of 
the Permanent Settlement, but on the 
grounds that the river in i'ts career 
through the pargana washed away laud 
from some villages and added lands to 
others and therefore' it world be unim-i 
to assess the accretions.. This principle 
is now obsolete, but its citation at the 
'.time shows dearly that quite shortly 
after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the existence of a large and 
active river at the time of the Per- 
manent Settlement was fully believed 
in. It may therefore be safely assumed 
on the three grounds stated above, that 
the enlargement of the Gorai early in the 
nineteenth century resulted in *the cut. 
ting of a great river where the small 
Alangkhali kind had been, but that south 
of the junction of the Alangkhali and 
the Barasia the only result was the in- 
creasing of the volume of an al.ready 
pre-existing Madhumati river^f- 
On this point, ali^uandb Idormitat 
Humerus — even Mr. Addarns- Williams 

seems to have been led astray by West- 
lajnd whom he quotes. Mr. Addams- 
Williarns (History of the Rivers of the 
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Gangetic Delta, pages 52 and 53) states 
that the lower reaches of “ the Barassi 
appear from Rennell’s map to have 
followed much the same course as the 
Madhuniati does now ; it continued to 
the sea through the Ballisur and IJari- 
inghata estuary In this sentence he 
overlooks the fact that in Rennell’s map 
the name “ Madhumatty ” is given to 
the river immediately south of Kalna. 
The point that the Madhuniati actually 
did exist from Rennell’s time has boon 
emphasised here as important I)iara 
proceedings were not long ago held up 
on the strength of the misleading state- 
ment of Westland referred to aliove. 

It is not very clear at what point the 
Madhuniati takes the name of Baleswar 
in its southward course. The name 
appears in Rennell's map just north of 
Kachun ; it is possible that the mouth of 
very ancient river Chitra (the existence 
of which as a pargana boundary is re- 
ferred to above) marked the spot where 
Die river changed from the “Jioney 
flowing " to the ” lord of strength 

17. Atharobanki. - A direct result 
of the increase in volume of the Madhu- 
mati was the formation of the Atliaro 
lianki river which now joins the 
Madhuniati with the Blmirab near 
Alaipur and forms the northern boun- 
dary of the district for a considerable 
distance. This river was not in 
existence in Rennell's time, and in a 
navigation map of 1821 prepared by .T 
A. Sehaleb, it is shown as a very small 
rivyr. Comparison of Sehalchs map 
with the revenue survey maps would seem 
to show that iu 1821 the Atharobanki 
was about half the width which it had 
reached by the time of the revenue survey 
(about 1857) and occupied a materially 
different course. There is therefore 
every reason to believe that alxmt the 
time the volume of (lorai water increas- 
ed, the Atharobanki channel formed as 
an outlet for some of the surplus Gorai- 
Madhumati water, carrying it into the 
Bhairah at Alaipur. Tt is from this 
point (ns referred to above) that the 
Bhairah river has shrunk to a small klial 
until it receives fresh life from the bil 
drainage waters near Jatrnpur. and this 
shrinkage can be primarily attributed 
with reason.ible certainty to the action 
of Madhumati-Atharohanki water 
driving hack the Bhairah water into the 
Rupsa channel. It is worth noting 
that in the map attached to Gastrell's 
report of the revenue survey of this area 
the Atharohtfinki is given the alternative 


name of Chitra; this in an adde^ 
argument in favour of thfe continuity.* of 
the old Chitra referred above. 

18 . Summary of river system. The 

following resume gives the salient points 
of the river system of Khulna district. 
A little Ganges water still tomes down 
tlip Ichhamati on the western boundary 
of the district ; but the main channel by 
which Ganges water is received is the 
Madhumati-Baleswar which forms for 
the majority of its course the eastern 
boundary of the district ; no other river 
now carries Ganges water into the dis- 
trict throughout the year. As a result 
of this, all parts of the west and centre 
of the district which arc not raised by 
deltaic action above Hood level are sub- 
ject to saline inundation, a danger 
enhanced as pointed out above by pre- 
mature embankment. The old rivers 
Betna, Kobadak. Bhadra. etc., still flow 
in their courses; but as they have lost 
their connection with the Ganges, they 
serve rather as conduit pipes by which 
the salt water is carried upwards than 
as channels for distributing sweet water. 
In the height of the rains, the surface 
drainage of rain water and the increased 
volume of southward flowing water 
from the Ganges sweeten these rivers to 
some extent and mitigates damage done 
to crops by floods at that season, the 
amount of sweet water varies from year 
to year, and a year when salt water pre- 
vails in duly and August gives rise to the 
gravest danger of local crop destruction 
and consequent scarcity. Certain rivers 
however notably the Mpsa and to s.aqe 
extent the I’asur draw their water from 
the great bil depression which runs fj'om 
west to east across the north of the dis-* 
triet. These rivers always carry a 
considerable proportion of fresh water 
and the villages situated on their banks 
consequently suffer less from saline 
damage than those situated on the old 
effluents of the Ganges. Both these 
classes of rivers are alike in the fact that 
they do not carry any great quantity of 
silt, hence no great amount of deteriora- 
tion in their courses is going on at present 
and alluvion and diluvion since the 
revenue survey has been comparatively 
small. But tiie embanking of the saline 
rivers with high and strong embank- 
ments with a view to keep out salt water 
from the crops has had the natural effect 
of confining the salt tide and so forcing 
it. higher and higher up the rivers, thus 
necessitating further embankment work 
and creating a vicious circle of salt water* 
leading to embankment aijd embankment 
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extending the salt water area. In the 
east of the district however the condi- 
tions are different. The salient factor 
is the silt laden sweet water of the 
Ganges which pours down through the 
Mad hu 1 1 1 a t i - 1 ia les wajr and its effluents. 
On the one »hand this volume of fresh 
water drives back the salt tides and so 
saves the area from the dangers ex- 
cessive or premature embankment : on 
the other hand this area, particularly 
within the boundaries of the Bhaitab on 
the north, the Pasur on the west, the 
Madhumati-Baleswar on the east and the 
reserved forest on the south, is becoming 
liable to flood owing to the deterioration 
of the rivers as drainage carriers by 
reason of the silt they still carry. 

As regards navigation, the west and 
centre of the district are except in isolat- 
ed spots in a comparatively stable con- 
dition. for not enough silt is carried to 
choke the rivers courses; but in the east 
deterioration of the rivers is going on 
apace and a single lustrum has changed 
the navigable channels to a considerable 
extent. 

19. Problems of Khulna rivers. The 

problem of the rivers of Khulna is there- 
fore twofold; firstly, how to keep the 
rivers alive and. secondly, how to keep 
the salt water or Hood water out of the 
land, in other words the conservation of 
the rivers and the conservation of the 
fertility of the soil. 

The first problem is pre-eminently the 
sphere of the irrigation authorities; 
but they have little concern with the 
second. The revenue administration is 
obliged to envisage both. The para- 
mount object is admittedly to keep the 
rivers alive, for a moribund river is 
useless for navigation or for drainage 
and breeds the fatal anopheles. The 
question seems to resolve itself into the 
adoption of one of two alternatives, the 
extension of the spill area of the rivers 
in order to free them from choking silt 
or reconnecting the dead rivers with a. 
head water supply. Extension of tidal 
travel inland is efficacious from the 
point of view of navigation, for the 
action of the tides ensures an adequate 
channel, but the extension of tidal range 
involves the extension of the salt vfcitcr 
to the detriment of agricultural pros- 
perity. Spill area can only be extended 
by prohibiting embankments and tenta- 
tive efforts have teen made in that direc- 
tion by the extension of the Embankment 
Act to the Sunderbate and by the execu- 
tive orders restricting erection of 


embankments in case of new leases of 
waste land until the land has reached 
the mean level of spring and neap tides. 
Further measures are obviously impos- 
sible as far as marginal embankments 
are concerned, but it is not only feasible 
but essential to envisage from an expert 
point of view the results of proposed new 
roads, railways and other similar works 
which would tend to restrict tidal spill. 
To prohibit marginal embankments inj 
a saline area where there are already 
vested interests is equivalent to expro- 
priation of large tracts, a policy for 
which Government has probably neither 
financial means nor inclination. 

The other method is that of re-open- 
ing dead channels or opening up new 
channels in order to ensure a flow of 
head water. Nothing can ite urged 
against this provided it is feasible; for 
it will deal equally effectively with the 
problem of the salt water in the west and 
centre, with the drainage problem in the 
east aqd with the questions of naviga-* 
tion and sanitation. The question 
whether it is feasible is for the experts 
— and the result of the test scheme of 
re-opening the head waters of the 
Bhairab or any similar scheme which 
may be taken up. will be awaited with 
the greatest interest, for upon its success 
or failure will hang much of the pros- 
perity of Khulna district. 

Climate. 

20. Seasons* The seasons in Khulna 
differ in no respect from those in other 
parts of Lower Bengal ; but as is to be 
expected from its geographical position, 
Khulna enjoys a climate cooler and dam- 
per than that of the dry western 
districts, but suffers in this respect by 
comparison with Eastern Bengal. The 
distinctive feature of the climate is the 
salt laden air which is prevalent through- 
out the year — but especially so when the 
south winds blow. From November to 
February when the temperature of the 
land air drops, the more stable sea pre- 
serves a belt of light warm air which 
rising upwards gives place to the hea- 
vier cold air of the land. This ca.uses 
the current of cool air from the north 
which is the prevailing wind during those 
months. In February the suns rays,, 
gathering power, heat up the land but 
fail to affect the stable sea to the same 
extent. The land air then becomes 
hotter and lighter than the sea air, and 
as it, rises gives place to a current of air 
from the sea, which rushes up in the form 
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of the salt southernly winds which prevail 
from February to November. The wide 
estuaries and waterways of Khulna pro- 
vide ample passage for tliiq south wind 
which, though it impregnates the air 
with salt to an extent which damages 
fabrics and affects some constitutions, 
still affords a grateful coolness in the 
hottest months of the year. 

21. Storms and cyclones. — Two 

types of storm are prevalent , one occurs 
in the form of short heavy rain accom- 
panied by wind from the north-west, 
usually occurring towards dusk in 
March, April and May. These storms 
are due to the excess of moisture brought 
up by the prevailing south winds, pre- 
cipitated hv the cold air and accompani- 
ed at times l>v heavy hail. They are 
usually of short duration, hut often 
sufficiently severe to damage or sink 
country craft on the rivers, thereby 
causing loss of life. They also damage 
the ripening fruit, trees, such as mango 
or litehi by stripping off the setting 
blossoms. The other types of storms are 
the dreaded cyclones of the equinox, 
which have played so great havoc in the 
district in the past. The mechanism 
of a cyclone has been described as a 
cylindrical vortex with its axis nearly 
vertical rolling along at a rate conjec- 
tural Iv dejHM'idant partly on the tilt and 
with an axial uprush of air to fill up a 
central depression which depression is 
nevertheless maintained and might be 
intensified by the whirl, the energy l>eing 
derived from the condensation of the 
vapour. It. is of course the uprush of 
air which produces the cyclonic wind, 
and the "above description embodies the 
'well-known phenomenon that after tlie 
first onrush of wind a calm period ensues, 
while the centre of the vortex passes over 
the observer, and is followed by a further 
violent wind as the other side of the 
cylinder arrives. 

The following list comprises the 
cyclones, which have visited the district, 
during the last century, as far as can lie 
ascertained from reliable sources : — 

May 14th and 15th. 1852. 

October 5th. 1864. 

November 1st, 1867. 

May 1.6th and June 9th, 1865). 

’ September 20th, 1872. 

October 1.7th, 1909. 

September 24th, 1919. 

There was also a severe cyclone in 18f6 
which however affected Khulna to a less 


degree than the adjacent district Bakar* 
ganj where one hundred thousand peofJle 
were carried away by the immense tidal 
wave, which roared in from the Bay of 
Bengal and twenty-five thousand more 
fell victims to the cholera which broke 
out after the disaster. The cyclones of 
1909 and of 1919 are matters of compa- 
ratively recent memory : many districts 
were more or less affected, but a consider- 
able measure of the disaster in loth cases 
fell upon Khulna. The 1909 cyclone 
was preceded bv a depression close to the 
Andaman Islands, which developed into 
a storm with a wind velocity of 77 miles 
per hour. This storm crossed the coast 
of Khulna about midnight on the JOth 
of October, reaching Sarankhola about 
2 A..M. on the 17th. and extending to the 
northern parts of the district, 
including Khulna town by 8 a.m. 
and continuing to rage until about 
2 a.m. on the 18th when it passed a wav 
to the north. The tidal wave which 
accompanied the storm swept up all the 
large rivers of Khulna on October 17th 
beginning at the sea at 11 a.m. and 
reaching its greatest height the same 
night . its destructive effects were mainly 
confined to the southern parts of the 
district, the northern parts merely ex 
periencing an unusually high tide. The 
loss of lire due to storm wind and tidal 
wave in Khulna district was estimated 
at 698 persons, of whom 500 were 
swept away by water in Sarankhola 
police station area which reaches nearer 
to the sea than any other deforested area 
of the district. This is a strong rein- 
forcement to other arguments for pre-* 
serving the reserved forest area of 
Khaolia Barisal Lot No. 7 which is direct. * 
buffer between the Bay of Bengal and 
the inhabited parts of Sarankhola police 
station. The loss of cattle ascribed to 
this cyclone is 70,654, but this large 
figure is perhaps open to doubt. 
Damage to crops was however unex- 
pectedly small , the rivers were brimming 
with rains water which counteracted the 
noxious effect of the salt sea water, and 
the paddy crop withstood its temporary 
immersion. In no part of the district 
was the damage to crops estimated at 
more than two annas of the whole, and 
many parts escaped entirely. No epi- 
demic followed the cyclone and no relief 
measures beyond 'sporadic and tempo- 
rary gifts of rice and* clothes were found 
necessary. • 

The cyclone of 19W developed from a 
storm iii the Bay of Bengal and struck 



-the coast of Khulna about 9 a.m. on 
September 24th; it entered the southern 
extremity of the cultivated area of the 
district about 4 p.m. and reached the 
north of the district between 9 and 
10 p.m. The storm wave which followed 
the hurricane appears to have been less 
violent than that of the 1909 cyclone, 
and it is probably for this reaspn that 
the deaths in the district only reached 
the figure of 432 as compared with OJb 
in 1909. The cattle mortality was re- 
ported at 28,029, a much smaller figure 
than that of the 1900 cyclone but, as 
stated above, the latter figures are not 
above suspicion. 


22. Scarcity of 1921. — The damage 
to crops in Khulna distract was con- 
siderable, for the cyclone came a month 
earlier than that of 1909, and hence 
found the crop less vigorous and able to 
withstand the force of wind and water. 
Paddy cultivation is late in the Sunder- 
ban tracts and transplantation does not 
take place till August or September; 
hence the still weakly seedlings in those 
areas mostly perished. Another more 
far reaching effect of the cyclone was the 
destruction of the embankments which 
are necessary to keep salt water out of 
Sunderban “ abads ” or cultivated 
areas. By immemorial custom the 
tenants as a rule rep a i r these embank- 
ments annually, the work being done 
from November onwards throughout the 
cold weather. This year however the 
.people, in many cases rendered homeless 
or suffering other severe loss, were in no 
mood to undertake the accustomed work 
' and neither landlords nor local officers 
realised the necessity of concentrating 
on it lie fore it was too late. Organised 
relief was given to the people through- 
out the cold weather, and they attempted 
to grow the crop of 1920 w f ith make- 
shift patching of the embankments. 
This patch work was a failure partly 
because it was hurried and inadequate 
and still more because it was delayed 
until the water became very salt after 
the effects of the rains had passed away, 
and when the water is in this condition, 
the earth never binds sufficiently to make 
a secure embankment. Hence in Certain 
tracts of the district particularly, in 
police-stations Paikgacha, Asasuni, 
Kaliganj and Shyamnagar there was 
much saline inundation in 1920 ; the crop 
. was to a great extent destroyed and the 
patch work embankments fell to pieces. 


By the hot weather of 1921 the two suc- 
cessive crop failures had turned a pros- 
perous area into a region where poverty, 
want and almost starvation were felt. 
Relief measures became necessary, and 
though famine was not officially declar- 
ed, it was necessary for some eight 
months, to distribute clothing and rice 
to the destitute and to organise relief 
work for those able to perform it. The 
favourable rains of 1921 helped to neu- 
tralize the effects of the Saline inunda- 
tion. A better harvest was produced, 
and the people, heartened by this and 
subsisting upon the relief distributed, 
succeeded in repairing the majority of 
the damaged embankments during the 
cold weather, though, as described else- 
where, in a few estates the increasing 
salinity of the Kobadak water has hin- 
dered all efforts at recultivation, and has 
rendered these estates a problem of 
some difficulty in the revenue admini- 
stration of the district. 

I 

23. Rainfall* — The district, average 
annual rainfall for the last decade com- 
piled by the Meteorological Office, Cal- 
cutta, amounted to 72 til inches The 
wettest month of the year is duly in 
which 13-21 is recorded as the average 
rainfall: this decreases month by month 
till January when 4"> only is recorded ; 
thenceforward the average rises steadi- 
ly till it culminates again in July. The 
four wet months of the year are June, 
July. August and September, each of 
them having a rainfall nearly double that 
of the next wettest months. There is a 

wellknown saying in Bengal irftr ^ JffWl 
C*TC. TO SWS [ If it rains towards 

the end of Magh (*>., early in January), 
the K ing is rich and the country blessed j ; 
this hardly applies to the majority of 
Khulna district for the am an paddv 
crop is reaped late in January and the 
early ploughing which requires showers 
in early January is impossible- Of far 
greater importance in the tracts subject 
to saline inundation is well distributed 
rainfall throughout the cultivating 
season in order to wash out the inevitable 
percolation from embankment breaches 
or storm tide water, and a failure of rain 
for two or three weeks during this 
period is liable to bring disaster to the 
crops. Showers in late October and 
November when the paddy is maturing 
are most beneficial, but anything in the 
nature of a storm is fatal for it beats 
dbwn and destroys the ripening crop. 
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Communications and Trade Centres. 

24. River Communication. — The 

river system of the district described 
above forms the normal means of com- 
munication of a large percentage of the 
population. A census of the small boats 
in the district taken during the present 
operations shows a total of 37.MKJ, 
about 1 per every twenty male persons; 
this is exclusive of the large merchan- 
dise l>oats which pass through the dis- 
trict and which it was impossible to 
enumerate. Small boats pass through 
every one of the innumerable channels 
which intersect the district - finding no 
obstacle even in the embankments at the 

mouths of the smaller kinds over 

which they are dragged like a Thames 
rowing boat over the rollers at a closed 
look gate. The smooth surface of the 


mud takes the place of the rollers ap# 
the boat is hoisted up and over wrtn 
little exertion. 

25. Steamer and Boat Routes.— 

Steamers and larger boats keep to cer- 
tain defined routes which ard known as 
the, “ Steamer route ”, “ Outer boat 

route"* and “Inner boat route” respec- 
tively. Government makes itself res- 
ponsible for the supervision of these 
routes through the Eastern and Circu- 
lar Canals Division of the Irrigation 
Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The following rivers have been 
declared as channels under the Canals 
Act (Act V of 1804). and hv the opera- 
tion of this act the local officers of the 
above Department maintain these 
channels in good order as far as finan- 
cial restrictions permit : — 


Shanirr Haute. 


Serial 

Nu. 

Name «»f river of 
chamiol. 

From. 

To. 

Lenjztl 

miles. 

Notification. 

1 

*» 

3 

4 

5 

r> 

I 

Hariblmnjjn River 

Junetion with Terobunkoc 
River. 

Junction with Soya 

River. 

7 

Notification So. 230, 
date i t lie 23rd 
July 1805. 

*» 

Soya River 

•hi nit ion with Hari- 

b!miu:u River. 

Junetion with lieorv 
Klml. 

3 

Ditto. 

3 

Reory (Bhiri) Klml 

Junction with Soya River 

Junetion with Rnyumn- 
i»ol River. 

3 

l>>it“. 

4 

Rnynmn^ul River 

Junction with Reory 
Klml. 

•Timelion with Athuro- 
banki River. 

j o 

Ditto. 

5 

• 

Atlmrohanki River 

Junction with Ravntnn- 
Kul River. 

Junetion with Matulah 
River. 

12 

Ditto. 

0 

•labuim River 

Junction with Atharo- 
banki River. 

Junetion with Kirinjzhi 
Klml. 

3 

Ditto. 

7 

Firing ii Klml 

•lunetion with Jubunn 
River. 

Junetion with Mnlaneha 
River. 

a 

Ditto. 

8 

Mulunelm River 

•lunetion with Firinghi 
Klml. 

Junetion with Araibanku 

i 

Ditto. 

9 

A rai banka . . 

Junction with ^lalanclm 
River. 

Junetion with Arpan- 
piaiu River. 

.> 

Ditto. 

10 

Arivuigiisin River 

•Timet ion with At ha ro- 
batika. 

Junetion with Kole Klml 

<» 

Ditto.* 

11 

Hole Klml (Uhule Klml) 

Junction with Arpati- 
pnsm. 

Junetion with Shank- 
tieriu. 

1J 

Ditto. 

12 

Shanklv rift River 

•Timet ion with Kole Klml 

Junetion with Bojboju 
River. 

3 

Ditto. 

13 

•Bojbojn River 

Junetion with Slmnk- 
lieria River. 

Junetion with Satbari, 
River. 

o 

• 

Ditto 

14 

Satbari River 

Junetion with llojboja 
River. 

Junetion with Oura 
Sibaa. 

3 

Ditto. 

15 

Oura Sibaa 

Junetion with Satbari 
River. # 

Junetion with Sibaa 
River. 

4 

• 

Ditto. 


T 
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3orial 

No. 

Namei>f river of 
channel. 


From. 

To. 

Length 

miles. 

Notification. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

16 

Sibsa Kiver 


Junction with Oura Sibsa 
River. 

Junction with Adaahai 
Crook. 

• 

.» 

Notification No. 230, 
dated the 23rd 
July 1896. 

17 

Munkee River 


Junction with Adasliai 
Creek. o 

4 

Junction with Pusur 

9 

Ditto. 

1 

18 

Pasur River 


Junction with Mankee 

Junction with Mirga* 
mari River. 

9 

Ditto. 

19 j 

Mirgamari River 


Junction with Pasur 

Junction with Solaganj 

(i 

Ditto. 

20 

Solaganj 


Junction with Mirgu- 
mari River. 

Junction with Aroobari 
River. 

4 

Ditto. 

21 

Aroobari River 


Jura tion with Solaganj 

| 

Junction with Bhola 

River. 

5 

Ditto. 

22 ! 

Bhola River 


Junction with Aroobari 
River. 

Junction with Manik- 
khola River. 

12 

Ditto. 

23 

Manikkhola River 


Junction with Bhola 
River. 

Junction with Ghosi- 
kliali. 

t 

Ditto. 

24 

Ghosikhali River 


Junction with Manik* 
khnla River. 

Junction with Jeebdhuru 
River. 

- 

Ditto. 

25 

Jeebdhara River 


Junction with Gliosi- 
khali. 

Junction with Balui - 
Ininia River. 

4 

Ditto. 

c 

26 

Baluibunia River 


Junction with Jeeldhara 
River. 

Junction with Punguchi 

3 

Ditto. 

27 

Panguchi River 


Junction with Balui* 
bumu. 

Junction with Baleswar 
River. 

3 

Ditto. 

28 

Baleswar River 


Junction with Panguclii 

Junction with Kochu 
River. 

3 

Ditto. 

29 

Atharobanki River 

. . : 

Junction with Bhairah 
at Alaipur. 

Junction with Mudhu- 
inati at Agtuil. 

20 

Notification No. 162, 
duPd the 22ml 
July 1902. 

30 

Bhair&b River 


Junction with Rupsa 
River at Kliulua. 

Junction with Majoor- 
khali Klial. 

in 

Notification No. 7, 
dat'd the 1st. Sep- 
temlHT 1914. 

31 

Majoorkhali Khal 


Junction with Bhairnb 

Junction w'ith Atai 

4 

Ditto. 

32 

Atai 

■■ 

Junction with Majoor* 
khali Khal. 

Junction with Mulor 

Khal. 

•> 

Ditto. 

( 

Gazi khal including 

. - 

Junction with Mulor Khal 

Gazirhat 

i 

Ditto. 

33 

Atai 


Junction with Bhairab 
River near Solepur. 

Junction with Majoor- 
khali Khal. 

H 

Ditto. 


Outer boat Route. 


1 

Barakulia River (includ- 
ing Morrison’s Cut and 
Kalindi). 

Junction with Bara 
Kalagachhia. 

Junction with Kalindi 
and up to Busan tapur. 

24 

Notification No. 230, 
dated the 23rd 
July 1896. 

2 

Rfuistolu Khal 

Junction with Coxali 
Khal. 

Junction with Gulghnsia 
River. 

4 

Ditto. 

* 

3 

Galghasia River . . | 

Junction with Banstala 
Khal. 

Junction with Culputtou 
River. 

0| 

Ditto. 

4 

Culputtoa River 

Junction with Galghasia 
River. 

% 

Junction with Kundra 
Gang. 

12 

Ditto. 

6 

Kobaduk River 

• 

Junction with Morichap 
River. • 

Junction with Chand- 
khali Khal. 

1 

Ditto. 

6 

Chandkhali Khal “ . . 

Junction with Kobaduk 
«River. 

Junction with Minus 
River. 

r> 

Ditto. 

7 

Minus River 

c 

Junction with Chand- 
khali River. 

Junction with Sibsu 
River. 

* 

8 

Ditto. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of river of 
channel. 

2 

From. 

3 

To. 

4 

length 

inileH. 

5 

• • 

Notification. • 

8 

Sibea River 

Junction with Menus 
River. 

• 

Junction with Dhuki 
River. 

1 

Notification No. 230, 
eluted ti.e 23rd 
July IK!Ki. 

0 

Dhaki River 

Junction with Sibsa 

River. 

Junction with Bhudder 
Stiver. 

• 

<t 

Ditto. 

10 

Chunnpuri Klml (now 
called Chunkuri Klial). 

Junction with Bhudder 

Junction with iVfcur 

River. 

3 

Ditto. 

11 

Kaziboi hu River 

Junction with Pusur 

River at Chain*. 

Junction with Baita- 
ghatu Khul. 

10 

Ditto. 


Itmrr Itr*it IOnitf . 


1 

Jamuna River 

Hasnnbud 

Kaliganj 

j 

1 12 

Nntiiication No. 230 
dated the 23rd 
July lkU5. 

o 

Coxali Khal 

Kaliganj 

('ut No. 1 . . 

0 

Ditto. 

3 

Cut No. 1 

t'oxali Khul 

Asasuni Khal 

-i 

Ditto. 

• 

4 

(iuntinkhnli Khul or As- 
i UMuni Khal. 

Cut No. 1 

Kundra thing 

1 

4 

Ditto. 

5 

Ciilputtott River 

From its junction with 
Kuiidru thing at 

Asm-uni. 

Its junction with M r r»- 
chup. 

I 

Ditto. 

6 

M uric hap River 

Its junction with Budh- 
hata thing und Cub 
put ton River. 

Its junction with Knbn- 
iluk River. 

3 

Ditto. 

7 

i 

Kolmduk River . . ! 

Its junction with Mori- 
chap River. 

Its junction with Cut 
No. 2. 

•) 

Ditto. 

8 ! 

Cut No. 2 . . 

Its junction with Kobu- 
duk River. 

Its junction with Agu 
•Sibsu. 

3 

Ditto. 

y 

1 

Ag a »Sibsn 

Its junction with Cut 
No. 2. 

To Soladana 

11 

Ditto. 

10 

Deliiti thing 

Ita junction with Sibsn 
opposite Solndana. 

Its junction with Bhudder 
River. 

r» 

Ditto. * 

n 

Bhudder River 

ita junction with Debit i 
thing. 

Its junction with ti Sur- 
khali Kata Khal (now 
(idled Bhudder) up to 
Teligati Khal. 

ti 

• 

Ditto. 

12 

Teligati Khal . . * 

Junction with Bhudder 
River. 

Junet ion with Jhabjlm- 
bin River. 

1 

Ditto. 

13 

Mileinara thing 

Junction with Jhabjhu- 
bia River. 

Junction with Baita- 
ghata Khal. 

I 

Ditto. 

14 

Haitnghata Khal 

• 

Junction with Milcruuru 
thing. 

Junction with Kazibucha 
River. 

.*» 

Ditto. 

15 

Kazibucha River 

Junction with Rupsu 
River ut Nuranklmli. 

Junction with Baitn- 
gliatu Khal. 

4 

Ditto. 

16 

Rupna River 

Junet ion with Kazibucha 
River at Naranklmli. 

/ 

Junction with Bhairub 
River at Khulna. 

• 


Ditto. 

17 

Dliairab River 
(inc tiding Alai pur Khal 
and Bemarta Khal). 

Khulna 

• 

Aluipur and then via 
Jatrnpur to Kocliuu 
and junction * with 
Balcswur River. 

•>7 

Ditto. 

18 

Baloawar River 

From Kocliuu # 

Fin>jpur (Barisal). 

• „ 

4 

Ditto. 
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V.It is however bevond the resources 

f V 

of* a Government to keep pace with 
nature in a delta. Owing to the silting 
of the channels where delta forming is 
in progress, steamers no longer ply 
through all these channels. In 1918 
the norma 1' steamer route from Calcutta 
was (within the limits of Khulna dis- 
trict) as follows : — 


Raymangal, 

Soya, 

Henry Khal, 
Atharobanki, 
Jaboona, 
Farinchi Khal, 
Aura 


Malancha, 

Araibnnki, 

Arpangasia, 

Shakbaria, 

Bojhoja, 

Satbari, 

Sipsa, 


(as alternative to the last three rivers 
Shakbaria, Koyra, Aura Sipsa), 


Sipsa, Chunkuri Khal. 

Sutarkhali, Pasur, 

Bhadr a , K a j i bach a , 

Kupsa and hence to Khulna. 


From Khulna onwards the large 
steamers bound for Eastern Bengal and 
Assam pass by the Bhairab and Atharo- 
banki to the Madhumati on the (‘astern 
boundary of the district. There is an 
alternative steamer route known as the 
Outer steamer route: it is a short cut 
through the southern Sunderbans 
between the junction of the Bearv Khal 
and the Raymangal River as far as the 
mouth of the Chunkuri Khal where it 
rejoins the main steamer route- Tt is 
used in the cold weather mainly when 
the tides are favourable. As it passes 
through the depths of the Sunderbans 
reserved forest not much is known about 
it; the list of rivers is officially given as 
Raymangal (proceeding south) — 


Jaboona 
Seebpore Khal, 
Malancha, 
Numsamudar, 


Kagga Doaneah, 
Kagga, 

Morzal, 

Pussur. 


These names differ considerably from 
the names adopted in the topographical 
survey of the Sunderbans upon which 
the existing maps are based. According 


to that survey, the names of the rivers 
would read as follows : — 

Raimangal River, Dobanki Khal. 
Salokati Khal. Kaga River. 
Malancha River- Jlansraj River. 
Barupaiiga River, llilsamari Khal. 
Pasur River. 


These routes have been giyen in detail 
as they are not mere departmental or com- 
mercial matters, but are true indices to 
the process of delta formation in the 
district. In the west of the district 
where the rivers no longer carry Ganges 
silt, the routes notified in 1895 are prac- 
tically identical with those used in 1918. 
from the Sipsa eastward the influence of 
the Ganges water, brought through the 
Gorai and Madhumati. is felt: hence 
the channels shoal and change. Of the 
two boats routes notified, the inner 
boat route is the normal route for mer- 
chandise boats through the district: tile 
outer boat route represents an alternative 
course for large boats which would find 
difficulty in passing through the smaller 
channels of tin* inner route*. River ac- 
tion has, of course, had less effect in such 
channels. Of those notified, onlv, the 
Gutiakhali or Asasuni khal and the 
Bhairab river have undergone material 
change; both of them are too shallow for 
anv navigation except at high tide. The 
Ghandkhali khal has deteriorated during 
the last few years; both at its western 
end. and near its junction with the Menus 
river it has silted rapidly, and it seems 
safe to prophecy that it will soon he im- 
passable for large merchandise boats. 
Fortunately there is an alternative route 
which leads from the Kobadak less than 
a mile north of Ghandkhali. whence 
boats can pass either into the Sipsa near 
Paikcrnchha via Cut No. 2 or hack to the 
M<*nns river. 

26. Steamer services. — Apart from 
these routes there an* the following lines 
of steamers plying from Khulna: — 

Khulna — Narayanganj via Barisal. 
Khulna — Ellaohar (Satkhira). 

Khulna — Narail. 

Khulna — Madaripur. 

Khulna — Magura. 

Kh ulna — Boalma ri . 

The steamer service from Calcutta to 
Cachar in Assam also touches at Khulna, 
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and there is also steamer connection bet- 
ween Jhikergachha in Jcssore and Kapil- 
muni on the Kobadak, and between 
Chingrakhali (Hasanabad) in the 24-Par- 
ganas district and Kaliganj. In the 
east of the district a steamer service 
plies from Bagerhat to Hularlmt in 
Bakarganj district, touching at I’hul- 
hatta, Morrellganj, Fash i a toll ah, and 
Ravanda before it finally leaves the dis- 
trict. It is unnecessary to describe the 
routes in detail, but all steamer stations 
existing at present have been shown on 
the \" district map attached to this 
report. This map in conjunction with 
current steamer service time tables will 
give adequate information on t lit* local 
steamer communications in the district. 

27. Railways. — A section of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway, leaving the 
main line at J)um J)iim .Junction, con- 
nects Khulna with Calcutta. This line 
passes through Boiigaon and , Jcssore and 
•enters the north of district, about 13 miles 
from Khulna. Within the district there 
are stations at Bejerdanga, l’hultala and 
Daulat pur. . By changing at Bongaon it 
is possible to join the main line at liana- 
ghat. t bus sa\ mg the detour by I him I him 
or Sea Ida h, but the timings of the trains 
are at present inconvenient and entail a 
long wait at Bongaon. 

A light railway, connected with 
Khulna station by a steamer ferry ser- 
vice runs from liupsa East to Bagerhat. 
It practically follows tin* line of the 
Bhairab and thus taps the most pros- 
perous and advanced area in the district. 
* 

2S. Roads* — The line of the Bhairab, 
alluded to above, is marked by the oldest 
road in the district. In the middle of 
the 15th century, before the days when 
Uratapaditya ruled in the Sunderbans, 
one Khun delian Ali described by legend 
us a soldier saint who obtained a jaighir 
of Sunderbans land from the King of 
Gour, entered the district from the north 
und fojlowing the line of the Bhairab, 
which lie crossed at Sen's Bazar, marched 
with his army to Bagerhat where he 
founded a great mosque known as the 
Satgumbaz and built his own tomb which 
remains with its inscription intact to this 
day.- Tradit ion relates that he came with 
a body of 00,000 diggers and built a great 
road as ho marched. Traces of this road 
are still visible along the line of the 
Bhairab, and though it has been super- 
seded by the railway from Rupsa East 


to Bagerhat which was built for a con- 
siderable distance directly along ins 
alignment, from Bagerhat to Satgumbaz 
mosque, a distance of about three miles, 
it exists as a well used road. Apart from 
this ancient route, the roads in the dis- 
trict are few and of only local im- 
portance: in a delta area men travel by 
boats, .and do not spend time and money 
on roads and bridges. 

There is a partially metalled road run- 
ning from Khulna to .Jessore and thence 
to C alcutta; other metalled roads which 
serve as means of communication 
throughout the year are the road from 
Sntkhiru to Ellar Char Steamer Station, 
and from Satkhira to Bhomra ; this latter 
road is the main means of communication 
between Satkhira and Basirhat in the 24- 
I’arganas whence there is railway com- 
munication with Calcutta. Apart from 
the above roads practically every other 
road in the district can he called at the 
lx'st a fair weather means of communi- 
cation. and except in the* extreme north 
and north-west of the district, arc liable 
at any time to breaches from flood water 
or from the breaking of bridges. 

20. Town and markets. — There are 
three municipalities within the district, 
namelv, Khulna, Satkhira, and Dcbhata. 
Khulna is a nourishing though not very 
large municipality, ow ing its prosperity 
to a great extent to the situation of the 
town as the focus of the water routes to 
the jute and grain producing districts cl If 
Eastern Bengal. Satkhira is a smaller 
municipality owing its existence very* 
largely to the efforts and influence of the 
Roy Choudhury family of Satkhira: the 
provision of water-works in this un- 
healthy area has been most beneficial, 
and it is not too much to say that the up- 
keep of these water-works is the main 
raison <h'-tre of the municipality. Jun- 
gle and paddy fields occupy much of its 
area, and leopards are not infrequently 
found within its limits. Debhata has 
the distinction of being almost the smal- 
lest municipality in Bengal. Its popu- 
lation in 15)21 was only 5.570 as compared 
with 5,514 in 1881 ; ii is difficult, to find 
a, raison dHre for the existence and con- 
tinuance of so sm«ll a municipality. 
Unlike Khulna and Satkhira the- third 
smbdivisional headquarters Bagerhat is 
not a municipality* its local affairs are. 
managed by a Union Committee, one of 
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the three constituted in the district under 
Wc Local Self-Government Act of 1885. 
The other two were constituted in two of 
the most advanced areas of the dis- 
trict, Morrellganj and Raruli. Under 
the new Village Self-Government Act ot 
1919 numerous Union Boards have been 
constituted throughout the district. 
Like Co-operative Banks, they depend 
for their efficiency upon the existence of 
an individual member of unusual force 
of character : if the drains and paths of 
a village appear to be in good order, it 
fairly safe to infer that the local Co- 
operative Bank is working well. It 
would be possible to divide the important 
villages and hats of Khulna district into 
two classes. The first class would in- 
clude the older centres of culture or busi- 
ness situated on the banks of the old 
rivers, such as the Bhairab, Bhadra, and 
Kobadak : these* represent the earliest out- 
posts of settlers and merchants who pene- 
trated the swampy district along the 
courses of the rivers where their boats 
could ply and where the high banks were 
suitable for erection of dwellings. 

Examples of these are Senhati, Fakir- 
hat, Chukuagar, Dumurin, Raruli, Tala, 
etc. They are usually characterised by 
a resident population of educated men, 
and may be considered the centres of pro- 
gress in the district. The second class 
are the great hats which have sprung up 
recently at the confluences of rivers as 
water-borne trade has increased. They 
are purely trade centres, far more so 
than the villages of the former class, but 
their importance begins and ends with 
their trade. Their permanent residents 
are confined to a few shopkeepers and 
perhaps the agents of the local zamindars, 
but on the hat days they become the scenes 
of busiest activity, where thousands of 
rupees worth of goods change hands in 
a few hours. Their size and importance 
is solely due to their situation. It is 
much easier for traders and villagers to 
bring goods by river than by road, and 
for this reason a hat situated at the con- 
fluence of two or more rivers invariably 
does greater business than one situated 
inland'. Examples of this class ^>f hat 
are Noabanki hat at the confluence of the 
Noabanki khal and the Kholpetua river, 
C’halna at the confluence of the Chunkuri 
khal and the Pasur river, and Bardal on 
the Kobadak river between the place 
where the Chandkha^i khal and the Mari- 
chap river leave it. 


Chapter f l. — The Eaiploymeitt «f the 
Land. 

Statistics of the employment of the 

LAND. 

30. Water. — Out of a total area of 
2,429 square miles for which statistics 
have been prepared during the present 
operations, 203 square miles or about 8 
per cent., have lieen returned as water. 
This considerable figure is to lie expected 
in a deltaic district; perhaps the most 
useful comment that can lie made is to 
point out that except for a few' small 
jalkars in kirns mahals. Government is 
not deriving any revenue from the great 
majority of this area. The question of 
realising jalkar revenue from the Khulna 
rivers, particularly those situated with- 
in the reserved forest, was referred to 
the Board of Revenue of few years ago, 
but the proposals were negatived; the 
question might well be re-opened in the 
light of the detailed information collect- 
ed during the present operations. The 
distribution of water in the various 
police-stations is shown in the detailed 
milan khasra statement given in Appen- 
dix II. Naturally the water area in- 
creases from north to south; the bils in 
the north of the district are sufficiently 
shallow' to be. to a great extent, divided 
into holdings when* in favourable 
vear.s bil paddy can Ik* grown. Hence a 
large portion of these areas have been 
classified as under crops or as culturable 
fallow and not as water. 

31 . Culturable and unculturable 
land. — The land area of the district is 
classified as follows; for purposes of 
comparison similar figures for other dis- 
tricts of Bengal have been tabulated ; — 


~ ^ 1 

lVr<**ntagc of — 

District*. 

Area 

cultivated 
to total 
land area. 

Aren 

riilt lira tile 
but not 
cultivated 
to t otal 
land area. 

Aren 

unendur- 
able to * 

total land 
area. 

Area 

cultivated 
Hi total 
niltumblo. 

Khulna 

7H 

14 

8 

85 

Mldnnnore (exclud- 
ing Nadar Went). 

7H 

13 

0 

85 

Dacca . . 

77 

0 

17 

02 

BakarganJ 

70 

12 

1H 

85 

Jctwore 

7ft 

12 

10 

87 

«. 
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There is a curiously close coincidence 
between the figures for this district and 
for the eastern area of Midnapore; the 
percentage of cultivated area is identi- 
cal, and there is only one unit difference 
between the percentages of culturaljle but 
not cultivated land and unculturable 
land. In Dacca and Bakareani the per- 
centage of unculturable area is consider- 


ably greater probably in both cases a 
considerable area of foresf was include* 
in the statistics but in Khulna there is 
practically no land of this class outside 
the reserved forest. 

The following statement shows the 
distribution of cultivated, culfurable and 
unculturable area among the various 
police-stations; ejgc, hiding water : — 
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! 
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unculturable. 
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Thana. 
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jin square 
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73 
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0 
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02 

i 
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Satkhira 
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17 

13 

11 

H 
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1 ala . . 

HO 

04 

31 

25 

14 

11 

t 2 

125 

Debhata 

:u 

4s 

23 

as 

lo 

IS 

57 

! 

04 

i 

Kali^anj 

70 

65 

24 

2n 

10 

15 

7S 

; 122 

• 
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un 

74 

23 

14 

2o 

12 

s4 

1S3 

Asaauni 

01 

44 

07 

40 

lo 

< 

47 

1 38 

Total of Katkhmi Hubdiv^ion 

55 l 

tili 
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23 

02 

11 

74 

834 

Phullala 
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3 

11 

•i 

S ! 

j 

s7 

26 

Daulatpur 

23 

-J 

5 

IS 

4 
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S2 

32 

T< rakhada 
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SH 

♦1 

i 
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3 

4 

02 

77 
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S3 

IS 

n 

i 

0 

S 

ss | 

14S 
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7 r» 

SO 

5 

S 

4 

5 

04 j 

1 

S4 

PtukkOfhhu . . . . . . \ 

i ISM ; 

! 

ss ! 

; 

15 
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! 
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! 
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i 
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3 

i 
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i 
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i 

OS 

• 
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25 

! 
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« 1 

i 

17 ! 

4 

12 ■ 

so ! 
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,■ 

. . . 


Total of Sadar subdivision . . i 
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SS f 

! 

5S j 
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1 

i 

30 

i. 

01 

704 

j 

Sarankhola . . . . ; 

40 

! 

1 

w 1 

o | 

i 

i 

4 1 

3 

i 

«! 

os 

51 

Mollahat . . ! 

i 

57 

M 

s! 

12 

3 ! 

4 ; 

ss 

S8 

Kachua 

51 

sr> 

4 

7 

. 5 

.» i 

S 

03 

SO 

Fakirhat 

! 

42 

73 

10 

17 

s i 

1 

lit 

! 

Si 

5S 

l 

Kampal 

ItiO 

00 

10 

S 

1 j 

1 

4 

04 1 
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Morroll^iiii^ 

lM 

OO 

; 

lo 

S 

7 

4 

03 

1 5S 

Uagerhat 

SO 

75 

20 

17 

1 

i 0 

1 

s 

S1 

US 

Total of Hagerliut subdivision 

f»S4 

S5 i 

<14 

0 

1 40 

i 

1 

I 00 

sss 

District Total 

1,742 

7S 

313 

14 

l 171 

s 

S5 
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The salient feature of this statement is 
the low percentage of cultivated area in 
Satkhira subdivision as compared with 
Sadar and Uagerhat. That this is yot 
only due to the great amount of uncultur- 


able area there, is clPar from the figures' 
showing the percentage of cultivated to 
total culturable area, which arc 74 per 
cent, in the case of Satkhira, and 91 and 
and 90 respectively in the case of Sadar 
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and Bagerhat. The deficiency lies 
^Mainly in Debhata and Asasuni and can 
l)e definitely attributed to the influence 
of saline water which runs up the chan- 
nels of the rivers whose head waters are 
dead, and concentrates in the dreary 
waste of the Boyra bil. Other areas 
where the percentage of cultivated to cul- 
turable area is low are the semi-urban 
police-stations of Daulatpur and Khulna, 
and Fakirhat where the high land on the 
banks of the Bhnirah hears little or no 
crops. In the southern reclaimed area. 
e.g., Sarankhuln and Rampal, the per- 
centage of cultivated to culturable area 
is very high. 

32. Current fallow. — The areas shown 
in the inilan khasra statement {ride 
Appendix II) under the head of current 
fallow tell much the same story. Nearly 
79,000 acres are shown under this head 
for Satkhira subdivision against 1 0.000 
for Sadar and 9,000 for Bagerhat: the 
cause is undoubtedly saline infiltration. 
It is worth noting that the figures for 
Satkhira subdivision were collected a year 
earlier than those for Sadar, and two 
year earlier than those lor Bagerhat, and 
therefore represent a state of affairs 
when the district had not yet recovered 
from the effects of the eyeione of 1919 
which broke the embankments and from 
the scarcity which ensued in 1921. 
Nevertheless the phenomenon of the 
decline in cultivation in Satkhira cannot 
be wholly regarded as temporary; it is 
the beginning of the economic results of 
the death of the western rivers. 

33. Twice cropped areas. — The 
tvCjce cropped area in the district is very 
small, being only 3*, *49 acres or 3 per 
cent, of the net cropped area. The fol- 
lowing table shows the area in acres of 
twice cropped land in each police-sta- 
tion : the areas are too small to he conve- 
niently represented in square miles : — 


Than a. 

Area of 
Dofa.sli land 

Kalaroa 

0.008-57 

Satkhira 

1,393 55 

Tala 

. 10,057 58 

Debhata 

274-^8 

Kaliganj 

570 34 

Shyamnagar .. 

17-55 

Asasuni 

.. • 76 23 


- Total of Satkhira suit- 

division ... 18.398-80 


Thatnl. 

Area of 
Doftifrli laud, 

Phultala 

215 01 

Daulatpur 

478 19 

Terakhada 

8,072 66 

I hi mu r in 

1,177 53 

Baitaghata 

85-85 

Daikgachha 

911 34 

Dacope 

2 31 

Khulna 

966 21 

Jotal of Sadar sub- 
division 

11 909 10 


Mollahat 

5,4 1 1 -84 

Sarankhola 

or 

cc 

Kacliua 

1.59" is 

Fakirhat 

31921 

Rarnpal 

26(51 

Morrellganj 

09 *3 

Bagerhat 

1.114 89 

Total of Bagerhat sub- 


division 

*,541 -39 

District Total 

38,849-29 


The only areas which have an appre- 
ciable quantity of twice cropped land are 
the northern police-stations of Kalaroa, 
Tala, Satkhira. Terakhada and Molla- 
hat. Throughout the rest of I he district, 
the avian paddy is practically the only 
crop grown. , 


Distribution of crops. 

34. Distribution of paddy land> — The 

staple crop of the district is paddy. Out 
of an area of 11,15,048 acres under crops, 
no less than 1 ,026, 1 46 acres or 92 per cent, 
are under paddy cultivation. Of this 
area the great majority amounting to 
905,341 acres or 81 per cent., is under 
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wintor rice and of the balance 80,315 or The following statement^shows the diy 
7 per cent, are under ans paddy and tribution of these crops by police* 
40,490 or 4 per (‘<* 111 . under boro paddy. stations 



Net cropped area. 

Area under am. 

Area under amnn. 

. 

Area under boro. 

Name of than a. 

Acr«\ 

f ter. 

Acre. 

Dec. 

Percen- 
tage of 
net 

»Topt*ed 
area if 
exceed- 
ing 1 
per cent. 

• 

Acre. • 

Ike. 

Pereen- 
t fluff of 
net 

cropped 
area if 
exceed- 
ing J 
per cent. 

Acre 

• 

I >ec. 

Percen- 
tage ,.,f 
net 

cropped 
area if 
exceed- 
ing 1 
per cent. 

1 

o 

:« 

1 


0 

; 

- 

U 

10 

1 1 

12 

Kalaroa 

Mi. 137 

UW 

72i‘ 

01 


ir.>it 

Ml 
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Satkhira 

HM.74M 

k-j 
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7« 

21 

4 * 33 ', 

*2 

i - 
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50 , 11*7 
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IIS.7MI 

42 

31 
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23 

77 
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Mollahat 

1 ’ f.Ts 

: 1 1 

i 

5* 

I 

: 

; 

53 ! 
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24 j 

31 

Martin kin tin 
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r, 2 1 
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"2 
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- 1 | 
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41 i 

5 
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r. 
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*9 

» 
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| O, 
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•.i/i.:t,pj 

1 1 

94 
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Mnrrellganj 


, 9'.' 

, 1.221 

1* 


*1.0.50 

21 

9 1 




Bagerhat 



1 . 2f.il 



35.13:, 

;;; 

02 ; 

i 

1 

12.13#-, ; 

37 

21 
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•The chief <m,< growing areas are the 
high lands in the north-west ot the dis- 
trict mainly falling in police-stations 
Kalaroa, Tala and Satkhira. The reason 
for this is. of course, the fact that on* 
paddy is grown during the rains on com- 
paratively high land; such land is mainly 
found in the north-west ot the district 
where delta building has gone on longest. 
Horn paddy is grown in bils and swamps; 
hence it is mainly cultivated in the great 
sweet wa^er bil tracts of Terakhada. Mol 
lahat and Bagerhat police-stations. It 
is particularly intolerant of salt water, 
hence the saline bil area of Boyra bil and 
the bils of recent Sunderban reclamation 
produce little or none of it. Included in 
the -figures of boro paddy is the roitht 
variety of bil paddy which is sown with 
boro paddy, but not reaped till the begin- 
ning of the cold weather. A nmn paddy 
grows throughout the district except on 
the high lands which are only moist dup- 


ing the rains and in the bil tracts where* 
the water is too deep for its cultivation. 

It iiourishes best in the silt laden lands of 
the Sunderban traits provided that 
they are sutliciently well embanked to 
keep out saline water which damages 
full grown paddy and is fatal to seed- 
lings. The older lands in the north of 
the district produce a crop of winter 
paddy inferior to a good Sunderban crop, 
but generally satisfactory provided the 
land is moist till harvest time. 

35. Distribution of Minor crops. — 

Excepting paddy very little food grain is 
grow n. Wheat, barley, millet, mai/e and 
gram hardly exist, but pulses included 
under the general term kalai are grown 
as a* cold weather eroj^in the high lands 
rf Kalaroa and Tala and to some extent 
on the old high hanks of the Bhairab and 
Kobndak rivers. The main varieties of 
pulse cultivated in this district are malar 
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field-pea (Pisum Arvense), kesari 
rbathyrus Safivus) masuri or lentil (Lens 
Esculenta), mash kalai (Phaseolus 
Mungo) and mung (Phaseolus Radiatus) 
of two varieties, light knovyn as sona- 
mung and dark known as krishna-mung. 
The same areas produce a winter crop ot 
mustard aiul rape which is used ,foi 
manufacture of oil; this crop however is 
grown less in Ivalaroa and more in Ram- 
pal than the winter crop of kalai. The 
only other oil seed grown in the district is 
that of til. also known as sesamum or gin- 
gelly: this is almost confined to the bil 
areas of Terakhada and Mollahat where 
it is sown on the edge of the bils after the 
water has receded and the winter paddy 
has been reaped. The chief varieties of 
condiments and spices grown are, chillies, 
turmeric and dhunia or coriander. They 
are mainly grown on the high dry lands 
in north 'of Tala and Dumuria. The 
amount of sugarcane grown in the 
district is negligible Irom a commercial 
point of view, and the same applies to 
cotton, inspite of repeated attempts to 
grow it, made particularly when the 
vogue for country -made products ran 
high in 19*21 and 19*22. Experiments in 
growing various kinds of cotton were 
made in the local agricultural demons- 
tration plot, in the Play Municipal Gar- 
den, and elsewhere in the district, but 1 
think it is now generally admitted even 
by the most zealous advocate of country- 
made products, that the pronouncement 
of Mr. Evans, the late Director of Agri- 
culture, was correct when he stated that 
there was little prospect of producing in 
tips district a cotton having sufficiently 
long staple for practical commercial pur- 
poses. 

Jute is little more successful than 
cotton; ordinary Khulna jute is usually 
classed in Calcutta as “ rejections The 
Agricultural department turned their 
attention to the improvement of this erop 
also, and experiments in growing a 
variety of Capsularis named Kakya 
Bombai and of Olitorius named Chin- 
sura Green produced satisfactory results 
in the experimental garden at Khulna. 
This plot of ground is however %r more 
naturally suited to jute growing than the 
majority of the land .in the district, and 
though efforts w r ert*made to introduce the 
improved seed, the results have been spo- 
radic and partially satisfactory at the 
best. T have however been told recently 
by the cultivators in the large Khas 


Mahal Char Baniari that they have suc- 
ceeded in producing a very profitable crop 
from the seeds of the Kakya Bombai 
strain provided by the Agricultural 
department; the Olitorius strain is 
reported to be less successful. 'faking 
the district as a whole, only 6,480 acres 
are under jute, of which the majority is 
grown in the high land tracts of Molla- 
hat, Satkhira, and Tala. The figure of 
51 J acres returned for Terakhada is sur- 
prisingly low as jute apj>ears to flourish 
there. The figures for Satkhira and Tala 
were compiled in the cold weather of 
19*21-22 and those for Mollahat in 1923- 
24; for Terakhada alone of the jute pro- 
ducing areas, the figures were compiled 
in 19*22-23, and I am inclined to think that 
an unfavourable season was responsible 
for the unexpectedly low return. 

Tobacco is grow n as a garden crop for 
home consumption and for sale in small 
quantities in local hats. It flourishes 
only on the raised ground near home- 
steads, and I do not think that there is 
a possibility of growing it in sufficient 
quantities for commercial use. 

36. Betel growing areas. — Betel is 
another garden crop which requires high 
land for its successful cultivation, and it 
is only grown, as a rule, where the popu- 
lation of Ramis or hereditary betel 
growers is fairly considerable. Out of a 
total of 18,771 members of this caste 
recorded in the Census of 1921 as in- 
habiting this district, 10,119 came from 
the two jm) 1 ice-stations of Daulatpur and 
Bagerhat. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that out of a total acreage under betel 
cultivation of 1,335 for the district, 409 
acres are in Daulatpur and 202 in Bager- 
hat. I do not think it is a case of the 
distribution of caste depending on the 
suitability of the area for production of 
their peculiar crop : the crop seems to 
depend upon the existence of the caste 
in the locality. A betel garden is an 
artificial product and can be made a pro- 
fitable source of income, given skilled 
labour, on any high ground where there 
is a fairly rich and non-saline loam. The 
area of 1,335 acres for the district is 
slightly higher than the Jessore acreage 
of 1,208 acres given in Mr. Momen’s 
recent Settlement. Report : needless to 
say there is far more high land suitable 
for betel gardens in Jessore than in 
Khulna, and the Khulna figures point to 
intensive cultivation in a few special 
localities. The following figures 
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represent the areas under betel cultiva- 
tion as found in recent Settlement opera- 
tions : — 


District. 

Net 

cropped 
area in 
acres. 

Net area 
under Pan 
cultiva- 
tion in 
acres. 

Percen- 
tage of 
net 

cropped 

area. 

Dacca 

i,3<*4,8«i 

2,1*22 

223 

Mymcnsinjrh . . 

2,060,8 l(i 

1,503 

♦Oof) 

Farid pur 

1,127,458 

5,881* 

• 522 

Bakarganj 

i , 553,370 

1,332 

•0K3 

Tippera 

1,302,400 

55 1 

•042 

Noakhali 

7 19,1*57 

01*2 

•01M5 

Rajshahi 

1,238,514 

j 1*05 

•077 

Jessorc 

1,410,407 

| 1 ,2**8 

i 

•os;> 

Khulna' 

1,115,048 

1 

! i 

•110 


37. Palms of economic value — 

Supari or arecu nut (Areca Catechu) is 
•Town on almost all homestead land, but 
flourishes best in the older villages sites. 
It is rarely grown on land entirely devot- 
ed to its cultivation ; one reason tor this 
is said to he the prevalence of cyclones 
and c vc Ionic winds in the district which 
are especially fatal to this tall slemlei 
tree. The hist cyclone (<>.. that of 1919) 
did great damage to the trees in this 
district from which they have not yet 
recovered. According to the instruction 
of the Director of Statistics areas devot- 
ed to the cultivation of this tree are 
shown under the general heading “ Other 
drugs and narcotics It is therefore 
impossible’ to give the exact area devoted 
to this tree alone, hut it may lie presumed 
that the majority of the 5.344 acres 
shown under the alxive heading repre- 
sents supari cultivation. 

• 

• The date palm (Phoenix Sylyestris) is 
cultivated in the north of the district for 
the purpose of sugar manufacture. 
Like the supari tree, this palm also grows 
more frequently in small numbers round 
homesteads or cultivated lauds than in 
compact groves or gardens solely 
devoted tci its cultivation. In our 
statistics table it is classed, under 
the Director of Statistics rules, as 
“Sugar other than sugarcane ”, and it 


may be safely said that the whole area ot 
5,0(51 acres recorded undef that heading 
refers to land on which this tree is grown. 

As is to he exjiected, the northern police- 
stations of Satkhira, Kalaroa and Dumu- 
ria show the largest acreage. 

Besides the supari and the date palms, 
tw© other palm trees, thecocoanut (Cocos 
NucifeVa) and the palmyra palm (Boras- 
sus Flahclliformis) grow commonly in the 
district. No separate statistics have 
been collected in respect of these trees; 
the latter is of minor economic jinpor- 
tance, and the former, though valuable 
fur a number of purposes, is not grown 
un a commercial scale for oil. and hence, 
under orders of Government issued in 
1922. no separate acreage is recorded in 
respect of it. 

Fruits and vegetables. — Fruits 
and vegetables cover an area of 12,1577 
and 21 .(520 acres respectively. The mango 
is probably the commonest fruit tree 
in the district, hut the fruit is of poor 
quality, having a decided striugy consis- 
tency and a flavour reminiscent of 
turpentine. The litchi (Nephe.ium 
1. itchi) grows well wherever it is planted 
and hears a good crop of fruit for a short 
time in May. The plantain (Musa 
Sapientum) is found in every homestead, 
even in the reclaimed Sunderban area 
where fruit is generally scarce. It is 
however of inferior quality; the common- 
est variety is large and insipid and con- 
tains a number of seeds. -lack fruit 
(Artoearpus Integrifolia) grows whet 
ever the mango is found ; its fruit is re- 
lished here us elsewhere in Bengal. # 
Pineapples (Ananas Sativa) flourish 
well in the extreme north of the district, 
particularly in Phultala police-station: 
they do not grow in the salt marshv 
tracts. Among other fruit trees which 
are found sporadically and who>e lruit is 
generallv utilized for human consump- 
tion are bel tree (Aegle Marmelos). 
papaya (Parka Arborea), pomelo (Pit ms 
Denun ana), kamranga (Averrhoa Param- 
bola) and guava (Psidium Guajava). 
The fruit of the her tree (Zizyphus 
•lujuha) is commonly used for making a 
condiment called " acchar . Melons are 
grown where the soil is suitable, paitico- 
latlv on the sandyVhars near the Madhu- 
mati. 

Potatoes are grown sporadically 
throughout the district, hut the acreage, 
under this crop is only 509 acres. I his 
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might well be increased for this tuber 
Spears to grow well on all high land. 
Its introduction into the district is com- 
paratively recent, and it has not yet over- 
come the conservative tendencies of the 
cultivators. The area on which onions 
are grown is even less ; the acreage under 
this vegetable being only 371 acres, the 
majority of which is in the high, lands 
of Kalaroa, Satkhira, Tala and Dumu- 
ria. Other vegetables occupy an acreage 
of 21,620 acres, of which nearly a quarter 
falls in Bagerhat police-station alone : 
other areas where vegetables grow well 
are Morrellganj. Fakirhat, Kachua. 
Baitghata, Satkhira and Kalaroa. 

The main vegetables grown in the dis- 
trict are brinials (Solanum), varieties of 
kaeehu Tof which the arum (Colocasia 
Antiuuorum). the ol kaeehu (Trvphonium 
Trilobntumj and the man kaeehu (Aloca- 
sia Tndica) are commonest |, beans and 
gourds of several species including the 
following : — 

Potol (Trichosanthes Ilioica). 

Kaddu (Cucurbita Pepo). 

Ucche. Karela and Kakrol (varieties 
of Momordica). 

Lau (Lagenaria Vulgaris). 

•Thinga (Luffa Acutangula). 

Mitha Kumra (Cucurbita Maxima). 

Chal Kumra (Benincasa Cerifera). 

Sasa or Kliira (Cucumis Sativus). 

An amaranth (Ainaranthus Gangeticus), 
.known as danta, is grown for the sake of 
its edible stem and in the north of the 
district the sweet potato (Ipomaea Bata- 
tas) is cultivated. The horse radish tree 
or sagina (Moringa Pterospermum) 
merits special mention both for the fact 
that its pods are largely cooked and eaten 
as vegetables and also for the beauty of 
its masses of white flowers which, with 
the dazzling red of the simul tree, are 
harbingers of spring. 

39. Inedible products. — The main in- 
edible products of the district are timber, 
bamboos, thatching grass and gqjpatta. 
The main source of timber and golpatta 
in the district is the reserved forest ; some 
account of these products is given else- 
where. Outside the reserved forest use 
is made of the following trees for local 
.industry, e.g., for fashioning ploughs, 
house rafters and rough furniture-babul 


(Acacia Arabica), Jack fruit (Artocar- 
pas Integri folia), simul (Bombax Mala- 
baricum), mango (Spondias Mangifera.) 
and palmyra palm (Borassus Flabelli- 
formis): there is however no trade in 
these (.ini lie rs on a large commercial scale. 
Bamboos are common in the drier and 
non-salitie areas, where every household 
has its clump : in the southern areas they 
are rare or absent. Thatching grass 
grows well on high land in the north of 
the district; it is intolerant of salt and 
swamp and hence, like the bamboo, is 
absent from the newer reclaimed area. 
The main reeds used for commercial pur- 
poses are the liogla (Typha) and nal 
(Phragmites Karka). The former is the 
bull-rush and the latter is a long tough 
aquatic grass which grows in swamps: 
they are both used for making matting, 
or mat walls of houses : nal is also used 
for making baskets. In the Boyra bil 
and other large hi Is a grass or sedge with 
trigonous leaf grows commonly; it is 
known as “ mele ” grass and is valuable 
for making durable mats. 


Agkiculture. 

40. Cultivation of paddy. — The 

staple crop of the district is paddy; its 
cultivation falls into four distinct types 
as follows: — 

(A) In the high lands of the north 
of the district (a) aman paddy 
and (t>) (ins paddy. 

(B) In the bil areas of the north and 
central parts. 

((') In the reclaimed Sunderban 
lands. 

41. Aman and aus paddy. — Cultiva- 
tion of type A whether of aman or aus 
paddy differs in no respect from the culti- 
vation of paddy in normal Bengal dis- 
tricts, and it seems unnecessary to des- 
cribe in detail the process which may lie 
found more or less elaborated in every 
Settlement report or gazetteer. The 
local varieties of paddy in this district 
are, as elsewhere, extremely numerous, 
and a list of all available kinds would be 
as unending as a modern florist’s cata- 
logue of chrysanthemums or tea-roses. 
At a recent agricultural exhibition in 
Khulna, the following collection which 
may be taken as typical was sent by the 



Manager of the Laha Estate at Morrell- 
ganj : 


Magai Laksmibilas. 

Haldi Gottial. 

Talmugur. 

Marichbonta. 

Begunbichi. 

Lona Khqrchi 

Ghunshi. 

Kerengel. 

Gandha Kashirv. 

Akandi. 

Balmri. 

Bansphul. 

Daria kuchee. 

Girbee. 

Bainsmugur, 

Khirar jali. 

Kalamanik. 

Khirkon. 

Bales war. 

Matiehal. 

Thorinosra. 

Bamankhir. 

Char Baleswar 

Magurpankhi. 

Dudhluehi. 

Huglee. 

l’ankhira. 

Lalgotal. 

Lakma. 

Nilkamal. 

Baiyarbagh. 

Chor Birindi. 

Laksmibilash. 

Machranga. 

Dhalagota. 

Kalagota. 


42. Bit paddy. — In the great bil areas 
of the centre- and north of the district 
wherever the water is not too salt, there 
is a special form of paddy cultivation 
known as the cultivation of boro and 
raid a paddy. As the bils dry up in 
January seeds are sown in seed beds pre- 
pared in the mud left by the retreating 
water. At the same time fields are pre- 
pared by heaping together the vegetable 
debris of the bil into ridges enclosing- 
tracts of mud and shallow water; into 
these fields the seedlings are transplanted 
when about twelve inches high. No 
ploughing is done: the ground is simply 
prepared by freeing it of the water weeds 
which are used to build up the ridges. 
The boro seedlings ri{>en in May and are 
then cut, but the raid a goes on growing, 
rising with the rising water till it is 
ready for harvest in November or 
December. The proportion of seed sown 
is only of raid a to ■: of boro, but the 
outturn of crop is practically equal. 
The twoVombined crops produce not less 
than 3ft maunds of paddy to the acre in 
a favourable season. 

North of Bagerlmt mainly in the Mol- 

lahat bil area a type of paddy known as 

“ kurmani ” is grown. When the deep 

water of the bils dries up in March and 

April, the seeds and marsh vegetation 

are burnt and the soil is worked with a 

spade. The paddy seed is then sown 

broadcast and is ready for harvest in 

* 


September or October. The produce 
an acre of land in a favourable season is 
from 15 to 2ft maunds of paddy. 

43. Reclamation of Sunderbans 
paddy land. — Cultivation in the 
reclaimed Sunderbans areas begins with 
reclamation ; reclamation consists of 
transforming into fertile land a muddy 
saline tract, interspersed with channels, 
and darkened by a growth of trees, more 
or less valuable in themselves, but pre- 
cluding the growth of all other vegetation 
save a few species of rank under shrubs. 
At present owing to the policy of conserv- 
ing the forest produce by reservation of 
the forest under the Forest department, 
no land is available for reclamation in 
this district nor has any considerable 
reclamation been undertaken since the 
deforesting of Lots 21ft. 224, 225 and 
240 about 35 years ago. As however so 
large an area of the district consists of 
reclaimed land and this reclamation ha-; 
been so important a factor in the agricul- 
ture of the district. I think it needs little 
apology for insert ing verbatim the accom- 
panying vivid account of the process by 
Ram Sankar Sen who saw it with his 
own eyes at a time (1873) when it was in 
full swing. 

44. Ram Sanker Sen’s description. — 

As soon as a Sunderban grant is settled 
with an applicant called talukdar. the 
land is apportioned by him amongst 
subordinate tenants called hawaladars. 
who undertake the clearance. 

The talukdar advances money as 
takavi. which in some abnds is repaid’ 
without interest in small instalments 
extending over a number of years. In 
others, where the grantee has capital and 
wants to see the clearance progressing 
rapidly, the amount thus laid out is 
never taken back. The takavi thus 
given varies from Rs. 100 to 300 for 
every 100 bighas of jungle land. 

The hawaladars then engage men- in 
gangs, headed over by a dafadar, who is 
paid at the rate of Rs. 7 or 8 per month. 
There are two seasons in which jungle 
clearance is undertaken; the first liegins 
in January and ends in March, extend- 
ing over t wo months, the second is a brief 
one. from 5th November to alxnit the 
same date in December, the working 
hoifrs being from 7* a.m. to 5 p.m. After 
the morning meal (nashta), the explorers, 
armed with bill-books (das) and axes, 
sally forth from their boats, come back 
for the midday meaP, after which they 
go out again and return before dusk. 



each gang of 10 or 15 cutters, there is 
a faquir , who' presides over their safety, 
for he is supposed to exercise a super- 
natural influence over tigers and wild 
beasts — a hallucination of which they 
are sometimes wofullv disabused by the 
clean taking off of some of their party 
by tigers. After the trees have been 
felled, fire is given in March to the 
branches which have been lopped off, but 
the trunks remain on the ground until 
removed in the month of June by bawalis 
(wood -cutters). 

After the land has been thus cleared, 
a spot is selected and paddy seed is 
spread on it in that month without any 
other process than that of scratching the 
virgin soil by means of a single-toothed 
scraper (achra) cut out of some twig of 
wood. 

From the 15th July to the end of 
October, when the soil has l>een saturated 
and softened by rain as well as by the 
tidal water, transplanting from the seed- 
bed goes on by means of a wooden peg 
(gochia) which is driven into the soil 
with the left hand, while a handful of 
the seedlings is stuck into the hole with 
the right. The transplanting thus done, 
the explorer leaves his fields and returns 
home. During his absence, they are 
watched over by men called shikaris . 
who are armed with guns, and who 
employ themselves in driving away wild 
animals and in killing them if possible. 
In Agran the cultivator comes once to 
have a view of his field in order to calcu- 
late upon the time when his crop will be 
fit for the scythe. In Pous (loth 
Decernljer) he returns again with a gang 
of dawals (grain-cutters) who flock 
from North Jessore, Nadia, Faridpur, 
and Pabna, and who cut away the upper 
half, leaving the stubble standing on the 
field to service as fuel for fire and as a 
manuring agency in the ensuing year. 
These take 1 /5th share of the crop after 
treading out the corn from the sheaves. 
Fever and storms may prevent the plant- 
ing of the first year’s crop, when the 
cultivator returns home disappointed. 

In the second year the branches which 
have sprung up at the roots of the 
stumps still standing on the fields and 
other jungle which might have grown 
are cut down and fire, is given in March 
as before. The same process of spread- 
ing seeds in a nursery cleared by means 
of the scraper (achra) is repeated and 
transplanting by the peg-driving system 
still continues. Tnis process is carried 
on for nearly five years, after which the 


land having been thoroughly cleared 
admits of a plough being driven over it, 
although a harrow is not admissible 
lie fore the tenth year on account of the 
roots and stumps which render the soil 
uneven, and which cannot be got rid of 
without repeated fires. 

The first dhan sown is the ghunshee, 
a species of short and flat anian. 
During the various stages of its growth 
it is subject to constant ravages from 
wild beasts. The rhinoceros, the wild 
boar, buffalo, and deer injure the crop 
at all times from the seed-i>ed to its ripe 
state, while the monkey eats up the ears 
in the embryo. Flights of small birds 
known as baloe and orra pick out the 
grain in ear. 

If the area cleared which has fallen 
to the share of a raivat be too large for 
him to manage it is sub-let toothers, who 
are. either doalis, i.r.. those who having 
a settled home at a distance make a tem- 
porary sort of abode in the clearance, or 
to pattanias, i.r.. those who have no resi- 
dence in the abad, but come to raise the 
crop for a year. For the first four or 
five years all these have to pay no rent, 
as the chief object is to keep the land 
clear of jungle. 

I have omitted to mention that after 
the first clearance of the dense forest 
jungle the nal reed begins to spring up, 
and if neglected threatens to undo all 
the lalK>r hitherto undergone. This new 
pest has therefore to lie kept down with 
a firm and resolute hand until it is 
totally killed by constant and repeated 
uprootings. Instances are not wanting 
in which want of care in this respect has 
marred the labor of years and made 
clearances revert to jungle again. For, 
as regards forest jungle, there is an end 
of it when once cut down), but the case 
is quite different with the nal reed, 
which springs up with quadruple 
density after the first cutting, a fact 
which renders the explorer more afraid 
of the latter than of the former. The 
expenses of clearing forest jungle are 
estimated at Rs. 4, and of nal jungle at 
Its. 2 per high a. 

The yield during the first seven years 
is abundant, being 13^ maunds a 
standard bigha, after which the fields 
take an average turn. 

From the fifth year rent begins to be 
levied, being two annas at the first, and 
then rising in a graduated scale to 
Ra. 1-4 after the 15th year. Some abads 
levy no rent during the first, three years 
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only. The above rates are for jungle- 
boori or abadkari raiyats. Tenants-at- 
will, who have had nothin# to do with 
the clearances, pay at Hs. 1*-8 per high a 
at the maximum. 

As the creeks which intersect the Sun- 
derbans send forth their water to the 
large rivers, so there are numerous khals 
communicating with these creeks, which 
run far into the midst of the abads. the 
damming up of which is an important 
process in the reclamation scheme. The 
expenses are all borne by the talukdar, 
and the dams are erected in Kartik and 
Agran (Novemlier) in order to prevent 
the tides running up laden with salt 
water. 

The method of erecting dams is some- 
what peculiar, and may he here des- 
cribed. A quantity of mil and other 
reeds and creepers are heaped up over a 
liedding of twigs 8 or 9 feet long gathered 
from the jungle, over which a coating of 
ejfrth is placed and trodden down. This 
compact mass is rolled up into a 
cylinder, when it takes the appearance 
of the trunk of a tree. When the tide 
has receded, a number of these cylinders 
are rolled down into the bed of the khal 
one over the other until the dam is on 
a level with the bank. A sluice is. how- 
ever, erected for the egress of water from 
inland, for which purpose the trunk of 
a t a 1 tree is sawn asunder, scooped out. 
rejoined, and placed below at right 
angles to the dam. A stopper made of 
a bundle of hay serves to close up the 
outer mouth of this conduit when the 
tide sets in, which is removed at ebb in 
order to allow the bil water to run out. 
This process is known as the hateabandi. 

In April and May when the brackish 
water driven down by the rain and floods 
from the higher soils l*egins to give place 
to sweet water, these dams are broken 
up for the purpose of allowing it to run 
in. 

So long as the cultivator does not 
require the services of his cattle in- the 
abads, he lives on tongs, which are tem- 
porary sheds with a gable roof raised in 
the midst of the field, and built on plat- 
forms made of the nal reed. These tem- 
porary watch-towers are generally two- 
storied, the first floor, on which stands 
the sojourner’s mud hearth, being about 
a man’s height from the ground. 1 n the 
second or uppermost storey, which is six 
feet above the first, is his bed-room, 
beyond the reach of the tiger which 
prowls beneath. The ascent is by means 


of slender pieces of wood # fixed horizon^ 
tally to the posts at long distances which 
serve as steps. The total height of these 
sheds is about 15 feet from the ground, 
the thatch lieing made up of gol leaf. 

When the clearance is sufficiently 
advanced, and the cultivator lias need of 
his* plough and yoke, he thinks of 
settling down in the place. A cowshed 
is the first indication of this desire, and 
as the land begins gradually to become 
raised bv the spread of cowdung and the 
refuse fodder, he surrounds it with a 
ditch, on the sides of which he plants the 
bharanda (castor-oil plant), the plantain, 
and other shrubs of rapid growth. A 
family house with a kitchen shed now 
springs up, and in this manner the 
nucleus of a village is formed, although 
from the holdings being larger than 
usual, and from the sparseness of the 
population, the houses are wider apart. 

As years roll on, the raiyat covers his 
tenement with other profitable trees. 
The areea and cocoa are planted beneath 
the plantain; the date is first introduced, 
after which it propagates from the seed, 
and the tal shoots up of itself from the 
seeds thrown away by the first sojourners 
after the sap has lieen sucked from the 
fruit. The bamboo also finds a place in 
the third or fourth year, but generally 
it has had no footing vet, as its growth 
is not so rapid here. The jute, which is 
cultivated in very small plots adjoining 
the homestead, scarcely suffices for 
domestic use. And thus at the end of 
the 15th year the Sunderban colony 
standing on the brink of a broad creek* 
is a thriving village skirted by the 
graceful areea and cocoa in all the 
beauty of luxuriant growth, and a forest 
of plantains of gigantic size beneath 
which these young palms delight to 
flourish. 

45. Embankments and sluices. — 

After the land has been reclaimed 
success of cultivation of a Sunderban 
a bad depends upon three factors, firstly 
the maintenance of the embankments 
and sluices to prevent ingress of saline 
water and to ensure proper drainage, 
secondly an adequate rainfall well dis- 
tributed till the end of the month of 
October, and thirdly the absence of 
severe flood or storpi during the cultivat- 
ing season. The importance of the 
latter factor lies in the fact that a 
breach of the ‘embankments, caused bv 
flood or storm, will give ingress to such 
a rush of water that, the growing plants 
will inevitablv be much dapiaged if the 

6 
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vater be fresb and irretrievably ruined 
if it be saline. The necessity of well 
distributed rainfall lies in the fact that 
however well the embankments and dams 
be constructed, some percolation of salt 
water is # inevitable. Very common 
causes of such percolation are the holes 
made in the embankments by the large 
salt water crabs of the Sunderbans; 
such holes are locally known ami feared 
as “ gogs Again if a strong wind 
blows when spring tides are at their 
height, the resulting wavelets dash over 
the embankments and cause a consider- 
able accumulation of salt water in the 
interior. Salt water which enters by 
the two methods described above 
damages the crop, but is not a serious 
menace if there is sufficient rain to ensure 
an admixture of fresh water with the 
salt. 

As regards the embankments and 
dams, they are nowadays the crux of 
Sunderban cultivation. Tt is clear from 
the above account of Ram Sankar Sen 
that in his day embankment work 
though important was not of such vital 
moment as it is to-day in saline areas. 
There are two good reasons for this; 
firstly as described above the silting up 
of the western effluents of the Ganges and 
the curtailment of spill area by embank- 
ments has added considerably to the 
salinity of the water in the east and 
centre of the district; secondly Ram 
Sankar Sen derived his experience 
mainly from the Sunderbans of Bagerhat 
subdivision where even to this day the 
fresh water of the Ganges brought 
through the Gorai and Madhumati- 
Baleswar renders protection from saline 
inundation of less moment than in the 
rest of the district. The protective 
work of an estate falls into three parts, 
viz. — 

(i) Construction of marginal 
embankments. 

(«) Construction of cross embank- 
ments. 

(iii) Provision of sluices. 

Marginal embankments vary in size 
according to the salinity of t^e water 
and the size and strength of the stream 
from which the land requires protection. 
Where the water is usually, sweet or only 
brackish, e.g., throughout the area 
watered by the Ma/ihumati-Baleswar — 
and in the upper reaches of other rivers, 
small embankments up to two feet high 


are sufficient. These are locally known 
as “ patharis ” in the east of the district. 
Where however the water is salt either 
throughout the year or at all times 
except in the height of the rains, 
stronger and higher embankments are 
required. These vary from about two 
feet high at the edge of small khals to 
earthen ramparts eight feet high, forti- 
fied by bamboos in areas where the rivers 
are swift and strong. The usual custom 
in the Sunderbans is for the tenants to 
maintain the embankments by their own 
labour, receiving if necessary loans from 
their landlords. Other material help is 
given by the landlords in the shape of 
organising the labour; it is not unusual 
for a good deal of unofficial pressure to 
be put on the shirkers bv the landlords’ 
burkandazes, but little complaint is 
ever made in this respect for the people 
realise that the work is for the common 
good. In some estates, however, the 
landlords have taken upon themselves the 
wide responsibility for the maintenance 
of the embankments, and in return levy 
a substantial quid pro i/itn from the 
tenants either in the form of enhanced 
rents or of a special embankment cess 

( ). The usual time for 

embankment work is November and 
December: the water is low then, but 
still retains some admixture of the rains 
freshet. It is universally believed that 
when the water is thoroughly saline, i.*-., 
in February and March, the earthwork 
will not bind properly. 

Cross embankments are found in many 
of the larger estates. In such estates it 
is customary for the landlord to lease out 
large blocks of land to a substantial 
middle man, known as a gantidar who 
settles cultivating tenants on bis block 
of land or “ ganti ”. The interest, of 
each gantidar is therefore confined to a 
particular part of the estate, and he 
usually concerts measures with his 
tenants for embanking his own ganti. 
Obviously if one out of several gantidars 
were to neglect bis marginal embank- 
ments, the inrush of salt water would 
ruin the lands of all of them. To pre- 
vent this, cross-embankments are made 
by each gantidar, functioning, like the 
bulkheads of a vessel, as a means of 
localising the inrush of water. These 
cross-embankments are smaller than the 
marginal embankments for the force of 
the water inside the margins is, of 
course, less than that of the rivers cur- 
rent.. Finally there is the question of 
damming the motfths of the numerous 



khals which intersect reclaimed Sunder- 
ban land and of providing means for 
draining off the water accumulated bv 
flood or rain in the interior. The dam- 
ming of the mouths of the khals is under- 
taken in November and December at the 
same time as embankment work is* done, 
and it is surprising how wide and swift 
a khal can lie effectually blocked by the 
simple process of piling earth at its 
mouth. Those khals are the natural 
drainage channels of the water which 
accumulates in the interior depressions 
of deltaic land, and it is necessary to 
provide outlets for this drainage. 
Kxperience has proved that the force of 
a stream draining through a sluice set 
in the embankment at the mouth of a 
large khal gradually wears away an 
embankment, which would resist the 
pressure of confined water. Jt is there- 
fore customary to cut a small hy-clmnuel 
called a “ guy a ”, which leads off the 
main khal and to set a sluice at its 
mouth. Sluices are of three* main 
types 

(a) Brick and concrete. 

(J>) Tcakwood bo\ type. 

(r) Natural tree trunk. 

The former kind are the most effect- 
ive and enduring; hut they are expen- 
sive to erect, and are then* fore beyond 
the means of most Sunderhan landlords 
in this district. They are more common 
however in the 24-1’arganas district, 
where the lessees under the various 
Waste Land rules are in many cases 
well-to-do inhabitants of Calcutta. 
Teakwodd sluices take the form of a long 
and somewhat narrow box open at one 
end and provided at the other end with 
a swinging lid, arranged to open on 
pressure from within and to close on 
pressure from without. This box is set 
lid outwards, at the mouth of the gov a. 
and serves to drain out the water from 
the interior at low tide and to resist the 
pressure of the rising tide outside. A 
sluice uf this type costs from 40H to GOO 
rupees. 

Tree trunk sluices are usually made of 
the bain ” tree (Avicennia Officinalis). 
The heart wood of this tree naturally 
decays faster than the outer part, and 
leaves a hollow shell one to two foot in 
diameter. This is provided with a lid 
at one end and used in identically the 
same way as a teakwood box sluice. 
They have however a much shorter life, 
usually of but one or two seasons, after 


• .. . 
which they require replacement. They 
cost from 60 to 80 rupees , in a markqt 
adjoining the Sunderbans. 

46. Cultivation in the Sunderbans* — 

The cultivating season in the Sunder- 
bans does not begin till July; many of 
the raiyats have lands further north, 
and it is not until the cultivation there 
is at sjn end that they proceed to their 
Sunderhan lands. Here they erect tem- 
porary’ houses in which they live till 
ploughing and transplanting of seedl- 
ings is over. This takes places as late 
as September, and the raiyat then returns 
to his home in the north where he enjoys 
a month or two of leisure till his avian 
crop is ready there. This is reaped by 
the middle of December, and he then 
once more journeys southward in time 
for the reaping season which falls in 
January in the Sunderbans. Many 
tenants also have permanent, houses in 
the Sunderhan abads, but these are 
generally a poorer class who have mig- 
rated. bag and baggage, from the north 
to make a permanent home among the 
privations and the fertility of the 
Sunderbans. A few acres will not 
tempt a man to this sort of life; hence it 
is almost the universal rule in the 
Sunderbans for holdings to run large; 
the man who cultivates five acres in the 
north will cultivate fifty in the south. 
But when the crops ripen, the raiyat 
cannot cope single-handed with the task 
of reaping them, and he has to turn for 
help to the labourers termed dawals 
who throng to the Sunderbans like 
hop-pickers to Kent, when the harvest 
is at hand. With their help the ample 
crop is reaped: the majority is sold 
to hr /taris or dealers unless, as often* 
happens, it is already pledged for a cash 
advance to meet the expenses of a wed- 
ding ceremony or litigation. These 
hr pan's collect the grain in boats and 
take it for sale in the great markets of 
the north. The raiyat reserves for him- 
self provision of food and seed corn, and 
if he holds his land on produce paying 
tenure, he also retains the amount 
stipulated to lx* paid to his landlord, 
whose agents appear at this season to 
collect their dues. 

All rice in normal Sunderhan abads is 
grown from transplanted seedlings; 
biioadeast rice is .grown only in very 
marshy areas. The* procedure d<x?s not 
differ in any. material detail from that 
adopted for riee cultivation elsewhere; 
the sine qua non i% proper drainage of. 
surplus water and exclusion of salt from 
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the land. When these conditions are 
attained, the .produce of the silt covered 
lahd easily surpasses ordinary crops. 
The following figures represent the 
expenses and profits of cultivation of an 
acre of Sunderban paddy : — 


Rs. 


Rs. a. 


Produce of 35 inaunds Cost of seeds . . 0 0 

of paddy at Rs. 3 r 

per inatind . . 105 Labour — 1 

Straw . . 5 O') Ploughing, 25 

men at annas 12 IS 12 

(it) Transplanting. 

10 men at annas 
12 7 S 

(iii) Weeding, 5 

men at Re. 1 . . 5 0 

(iv) Harvesting 

and thrashing . . 15 0 

Rent and cess 4 12 

Incidental expenses 3 0 

Total .. 110 Total .. <50 o 


giving a clear profit of Rs. 50 per acre. 

47. Betel cultivation. — Apart from 
paddy cultivation, the only other form 
of cultivation which can 'in any sense 
be termed a special feature of the eco- 
nomic life of the district is the cultiva- 
tion of the betel vine. As pointed out 
above, the percentage of the net cropped 
area of this district which is under 
betel cultivation considerably exceeds 
that of all neighbouring districts, except 
Dacca and Faridpur. Two varieties 
are grown, termed respectively mitha 
or sweet pan and jhal or pungent pan. 
The former grows mainly in Sadar and 
Satkhira subdivisions and the latter in 
Ragerhat. The plants are perennial 
and have a prolific life period of some 
fifteen years in the best soil and from 
six to ten in ordinary soil : they are 
grown on highland where the soil is 
enriched by vegetable detritus from 
neighbouring trees whose shade favours 
the cultivation. A supply of nitrogen- 
ous manure is necessary to maintain a 
plentiful supply of healthy leaves. 
The garden is prepared by raising the 
land to a level which precludes any 
chance of flooding or accumulation 
of stagnant water. It is then sur- 
rounded by bamboo posts to a height 
of some six or seven feet and a light 
roofing of jute sticks and thatching 
grass is constructed on the bamboos; a 
fencing of bamboo slips completes the 
enclosure or “ baraz ’’ as it is % termpd. 
The object of the enclosure is to protect 
the plants from extremes of terripara- 
ture and from the violence of high 
winds. The plaints are propagated 
from cuttings twelve to eighteen 


inches long, planted in the rainy season 
to a depth of two inches below the soil 
at intervals of six inches. After the 
cuttings strike, they are furnished with 
supports on' which they grow till they 
reach the roof ; they are then bent down 
and 'trained downwards and upwards 
again according to their growth. The 
roots are earthed up in ridges and en- 
riched bv powdered oil cake. When 
the plant is in full leaf, it can be 
plucked twice a month, but plucking is 
regulated to some extent by the state of 
the market. 

The area under pan cultivation is 
usually reckoned in standard bighas 
which are approximately three to the 
acre. A bigha of la ml can produce up 
to 20 lakhs of leaves a year; the cost of 
its cultivation can Ik* roughly estimated 
as follows : — 

1st Yin r— Km. 

( V)st of preparing grou nil .. NO ♦ 


Cost of enclosure and supports 

Ham Loos 

Straw 

Rope 

Supports . . 

Labour . . 


05 

20 

4 

15 


:jo 


Cost of planting 


Oittin^, say .. .. 2 

Labour . . . . 25 

Manure .. .. .. |o 

Kent of land . . . . 4 


Total 


2nd year.- The plants are now in bear- 
ing and require considerable skilled care 
and attention — 


Rs. 

Skilled labour for training the plants, 
manuring the soil and effecting struc- 


tural repairs to the baraz . . 300 

Unskilled labour . . . 50 * 

Straw for roof . . . . . . If, 

Other materials for repairing the baraz 40 
Manure . . . . 50 

Rent . . . . . . 4 


Total . . 459 

The total expenditure thus comes to 
Rs. 714 for the first two years and 
thereafter about Rs. 450 annually. 



The garden comes into bearing 
during the sworn! year; its produce is 
reckoned by the following measure : — 

4 leaves = 1 gancla # . 

20 gandas =1 pan. 

04 pans or 5,120 

leaves =1 kuri, whieli sells at; 

Its. I. 

The average annual yield of one 
bigha of land is, as stated above, 
20,00,0(HI leaves or roughly 391 kur is, 
the price of which is 11s. 1,504. 'fak- 
ing the total outlay for the first two 
years to be Its. 714. the net profit, 
exclusive of interest on outlay, will lx* 
Its. 850 at the end of the second year 
and thereafter about Its. 1,1 14 annually. 
Pan is exported from the district to 

Calcutta through middlemen. who 
realist* there about double the price they 
pay for it locally. The trade is there- 
fore a lucrative one. but the quantity of 
leaves so exported is reported to be 
siyall. 


1' ISHKKIKS. 

48. Export trade of fish. — Khulna's 
net work of rivers and expanse of bils 
teem with fish, and from the earliest 
times the occupation of a large number 
of the population has been the catching 
of the fish which form a staple article 
of diet in the district. Improvement 
of communication by steamer and rail- 
road and the int rod net ion of a supplv 
of ice has resulted in the establishment 
of a large export trade of fresh fish; the 
Calcutta fish markets are largely 
supplied with Khulna produce. There 
is also a considerable trade in dried 
fish, which is exported to areas, such as 
Chittagong and Burma where this form 
of diet is used. 

49. Sea fishery. — The fisheries of 
the district may be divided into $ea, 
river, hil and tank fishery. The sea 
fisfiery is’ conducted mainly by fishermen 
from Chittagong, who come annually to 
two places on the sea coast > one at the 
mouth of the 1 'astir and the other 
at the mouth of the Bangra 
river in the month of November, and 
remain there till the end of February, 
the .period of their stay practically 
coinciding with the prevalence of the 
north wind, for only when the north 
wind blows can they safely venture out 
to sea. They establish colonies at 
these places, building small huts and 


marking off extensive drying grounds on 
the sand. Small but deep ljlials are usa<j 
as anchorages for their boats, which 
have a capacity of some five hundred 
maunds, and are manned by about eight 
rowers and a helmsman. Their system 
of fishery is to proceed with large 
pocket shape nets to favourable shallows 
about nine miles from the coast where 
they affix the nets to long poles in a few 
fathoms of water. After one complete 
change of tide. ebb. and How. the nets 
are taken up and the produce brought 
back to the drying ground, where they 
are spread out in the sun till thoroughlv 
dry and are then transported by carrier 
boats mainly to Chittagong where there 
is the greatest demand for dried fish. 
The usual business arrangement is for a 
fish merchant in Chittagong to advance 
a sum say Rs. 500 to a contractor, 
who remains at the fishery and exports 
fish to the value of this advance to the 
merchant in Chittagong, keeping as his 
profit the value of such fish as he 
catches over and above the stipidated 
sum. The merchant and the contractor 
are both known as “hardars” and the 
fishermen who are employed by the 
latter are known as “ gafurs ". The 
pay of the latter varies from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 70 for three months work. The fish 
is either sent in carrier boats by the 
contractor to the merchant or is suppli- 
ed on tlio spot to an agent of the latter 
who arranges for the transport to 
Chittagong. In an average year the 
price of dried fish is from Rs. lo to 
Rs. 12 per maund according to quality, 
if delivered on the spot, and about twice* 
the price if delivered in Chittagong. 
Resides the Chittagong fishermen. 
Mugs visit the coast mainly for the 
dry shrimp trade, and a small partv of 
Chinamen usually came annually for 
the purpose of obtaining the Chinese 
delicacy, sharks fins, which they export 
via Calcutta to Hangkow where thev 
fetch the equivalent of about sixty 
rupees per maund. 

The following fish are taken at the 
coastal fisheries : 

Careharias I.imbatus. 

Zygama Bloch ii. 

These two sharks are commonly taken 
in'the fishermen's* n^t-s. The latter is 
the hammer-headed shark, whose fins 
are dried and* exported to Hangkow. 

Prist is Zyrson vejm : hangar. 

Pristis Cuspidutus vern : ashia. 



These are two saw-fish : their snouts are 
..produced into long toothed processes, 
which are capable of inflicting very 
serious wounds on persons approaching 
them in the water. 

Rhinobatus Halavi. 

Rli i nobatus Fu nctat us . 

Narcine Timlei. 

Astrape Di pterygia vern : dewa. 

Trygon Sephen. 

Trygon Varnak. 

Trygon Zugei. 

Petroplatea Micro ra vern: phodo- 
moni . 

These are all rays or skates. Nar- 
cine Timlei and Astrape Diptervgia 
are the well known electric rays which 
are capable of inflicting electric shocks 
by means of organs situated on the side 
of the head The genus Trygon in- 
cludes the whip rays. 

Ch irocentrus Dorab. 

Pel Iona Mega loptera 

Raconda Russell iana. 

Chatoessus Chacunda. 

Engraulis Tati. 

Engraulis Parava vern: fessa. 

Poilia Dussumieri vern : olua 

“ amadi 

Dussumieria Acuta. 

Harpodon Nehereus. 

This is the well known bom hay duck or 
“ bummalo ” fish. It. is usually sold 
dry for eating with curry: when fresh, 
it is among the best fish for tin* table, 
blit it is extremely perishable, it is rare- 
ly found fresh in any market away from 
the coast. Enormous numbers of these 
fish are caught off the mouth of the 
Pasur river. 

Relane (Tiorarn vern : “ tutia ”. 

Therapon Jarbua. 

Pristipoma Maculatum. 

Scatophagus Argus vern : rup chanda. 

Drepane Punctata vern : Nanda. 

( 'll rv soph rys Datnia vern : datina. 
Quantities of this fish are caught on 
rods and lines close to the shore at the 
fishing villages. % 

Kurtus Indicus.. 

Polynemus Paradiseus. 

This is the tapsi or mango fish, 
which ascends the' rivers in the spring 


and is considered among the best of 
table fish. 

Polynemus Tetradaclylus vern : tera 
bliangon. 

Polynemus Sextarius. 

Semen a Semiluctuosa vern: bhola. 

Triehiurus Haumela. 

Trichiurus Sava la. 

These are the long flat sided ribbon fish 
known as “ ehuri ” by the fishermen 
from their resemblance to a knife blade. 
They form a very considerable proper- , 
tion of the catch on the coast: their 
shape makes them easy to dry. 

C’aranx Carangus. 

Caranx Rottleri. 

Stromateus Cinereus vern: chanda. 

This fish is the pom fret, esteemed as a 
great delicacy for the table. 

Cymbium Kuhlii. This fish is one of 
the seer fishes which are well known 
delicacies in Madras and other parts' of 
India. It is not common off the coast of 
Khulna, but a few are caught among 
other commoner fish. 

Bregmaceros Maeclellandi . 

Triaeanthus Hrevirost ris, 

Tetrodon Patoca. 

T etrodon Oblongus. 

The two latter are globe fish. useless for 
eating, but remarkable for their power 
of distending their bodies into the 
shape of a globe. 

fit). River fishery. — The river fishery 
of Khulna district covers an extensive 
area from the sweet water rivers in the 
north of the district to the estuarine 
rivers near the coast, yet there is liLtle 
distinction in the fishes, most of whom 
range practically throughout, certain 
species being more common in the north 

and others in the southern salt water. 

■*. 

The following list of fishes is repre- 
sentative of the species found in these 
rivers: Carcharias Gangetieus vern: 
karnot. 

This is the dreaded river shark, more 
feared, where it occurs than the croco- 
dile. It; attacks with a rush, often 
cleanly severing a man’s arm or leg, 
and leaving its victim to bleed to death 
unless immediate help is obtained. The 
little bamboo enclosures which are seen 
along the edge of the Bhairab, where 
this shark abounds, are erected for the 
purpose of making river bathing safe. 
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Amphipnous Kucliia vern : cuchia, 
Muracneaox Talalxm vern : kytee 

and Muraeneaox Oinereus vern : hogi 
are the commonest eels found in the 
rivers. 

The Siluridac or catfish are repre- 
sented by many species, all of -which 
are edible and some extremely palat- 
able. They .are mostly bottom feeders 
and delight in muddy water. The 
following are the common forms : Plo- 
tosus Canius vern : kanmagur. 

This is the dreaded estuarine fish, 
whose pectoral spines are charged with 
an irritant poison. A man wounded 
by these spines suffers agonising pain 
for about twenty hours. 

Clarius Magur vern : magur. 
Kntropiicthvs Vacha vern : bach a. 

( 'all ich rous Bimaculatus. 

I \seudeu tropins Athcrinoides. 
i ’sen dent mp i us (1 a run . 

I'airgasius Buchanani vern : pangas. 

This fish grows to a large size and is 
easily caught, particularly in the Sun 
derban rivers. Boat loads of Pangas 
fish wen* caught for food by destitute 
cultivators during the scarcity of 1921. 
Silundia Ga.ugetica vern : silond. 
Macrones Aor. 

Macrones (Julio. 

Macrones Vittatus. 

'1’hcse are the well known tengra fish, 
whose poisonous spines are a constant 
menace to persons wading bare footed 
in kinds. During the survey of the 
Boyra bil area in Satkhira Thana. 
where these fish arc particularly pre- 
valent, constant complaints of injury to 
our am ins were received. 

A rius Julius. 

Arius Gagoora. 

Osi< igen i osi is Militaris 
Bagarius Yarrellii vern : bagar. 
Gagata Cenia. 

. Culpea Ilisha vern : ilish. 

This is the liilsa, the l>est known table 
fish in Bengal. In view of its value 
and popularity as food, it is strange 
that its life history has not yet been 
ascertained. The breeding grounds of 
its cousin the American shad were for 
a long time a mystery, and those of the 
hilsa have not yet lieen discovered. 
The fish appear in the upper reaches 
of the Khulna rivers iji late spring and 


early summer; they are then in excel*-, 
lent condition and fleets of small boatfs 
are employed for catching them, parti- 
cularly on the Madhumati whose sweet 
water seems congenial to the fish. In 
late summer and autumn the supply of 
fish falls off. but in November they 
again become temporarily plentiful but 
are in* inferior condition. At the 
same time small fish which appear to be 
hilsa fry are found among the catch of 
fine meshed nets on the rivers : during 
the winter the hilsa disappear. The 
inference from these facts is that there 
is a spring run of the fish towards the 
breeding grounds whence they return 
with the fry seawards in November, but 
nothing further is knowm. Whether 
they retire as high as the Ganges to 
breed, or whether they choose retired 
spots in the Ganges effluents neither 
scientist nor fisherman knows. The as- 
certainment of the breeding grounds 
and the conservation of the fry is an 
economic problem of no small impor- 
tance in Bengal. Glupea Chapra 
(vern: chapra). a small slypeid fish 
resembling the hilsa. is .found in most 
of the rivers. Other small elypeids of 
various genera, notably lYllnna. C’hat- 
oessus. Kngraulis and (’cilia are found 
in the salter rivers, and form a link 
between the river, estuarine, and sea 
piscifauna. 

Notoptevus Kapirat vern : pholi. 

Xotopterus Chital vern : chital 

Beloiic Cancila vern : i -ancle. 

Hemiramphus l.imbatus. 

Hemirauiphus Eetuntio. 

T.atcs (’alcarifer vern : hhekti or 
pathari is another well known table 
fish. It is most common in the estu- 
aries and lower reaches of the rivers 
but finds its way northward in the 
salter rivers to a considerable distance 
from the sea. Besides the hhekti other 
perches are found in similar hx-alities 
all more or less palatable food. Among 
the commonest are members of the 
genera Serranos. Ambassis. Thera pon. 
Prist ipoma, Datnioides and (Jerres. 
The following species have been identi- 
fied - 

# Serranus Lane^olatus. 

Ambassis liangfl vern : chanda 

kata. . 

Ambassis Naina. 

Thera pon Jarbuil. 

Pristipoma Guoraca. 
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Datnioides Quadrifasciatus. 

Gerres Setifer. 

N And us Mannoratus. 

Reference has been made above to the 
tapsi or mango fish. Polynemus Para- 
diseus; other members of the same 
genus found in the rivers are . 

Polvnemus Tetradaetvlus vern : 
teara hhangon. 

Polynemus Indieus. 

Members of the genera Sciaena and 
Seiaenoides are netted in large quanti- 
ties. These are the fish, which are 
dost* ri bed in Calcutta as whiting, and 
are considered extremely palatable 
there: locally they art* known as bhola, 
and. strange to say, are little appre- 
ciated : few fish can be bought more 
cheaply in village hats. 

The species identified appear to be— 

Sciaena Belangeri. 

Sciaena Cuja. 

Scianenoides Puma. 

The Gobiidae. generally known as 
hailli fish from their habit of lurking 
in the sand or mud, are well represent- 
ed here and include- - 

Gobio Giuris. 

G obi o V i r i d i p u neta t us . 

Apoeryptes Eanceolatus. 

Apoeryptes Ha to. 

Eleotris Fuseus. 

Eleotris Hutis. 

Gobioides Rubicundus and the cu- 
rious mndskippers (Periopthalmi and 
Boleo])thalmi) whose pectoral fins have 
so far developed towards limbs that 
they can leave the water and propel 
themselves over the mud. They are 
pugnacious little fish; the males often 
provide a curious spectacle bv elevating 
their brightly coloured dorsal fins and, 
as it were, squaring up to each other 
ready for battle. The mullets form a 
group of valuable fishes whose delicate 
white flesh is universally appreciated. 
The three forms generally found in the 
district are — 

Mugil Tade vern : hhangon. 

Mugil Carinatus vern : parsi. 

Magil Corsula vern : corsula. 

« 

The latter swim in shoals with their 
eyes elevated above the surface of the 


water : many are taken by means of 
long pronged spears. 

Flat fishes found in the rivers of the 
district include Cynoglossus Lingua 
and Cynoglossus Hengalensis. They 
are Ifcss appreciated as food here than 
in Europe, a fact which is perhaps re- 
flected in the local names kukur jib 
(dog’s tongue) or bans patta (bamboo- 
leaf). Other fish found ’commonly in 
the Khulna rivers, more remarkable for 
their appearance than for their eco- 
nomic value include — 

Hatraelnis Gangena. 

Khynehohdella Aculeata. 

Mastaeembalus Armatus vern : 
bans. 

Mastaeembalus Panealus. 

Tctrodon Cutciitia vern: tepa. 

Tetrodon Eluviatilis. 

51. Bil and Tank fishery. — dust as 
the sea. estuarine and river fisheries are 
linked bv the occurrence of certain 
species indiscriminately throughout, 
so also is there a connection hetw’een 
river and bil fisheries by the fact that 
certain species inhabit both bils 
and rivers and are commonly caught ill 
both. Most of these have been refer- 
red to above among the river fishes, but 
a few are found so constantly in bils 
that they merit separate reference. 

Sacehchranehus Eossilis vern : sin- 
ghi. Tin’s fish is armed with extremely 
poisonous pectoral spines, but is much 
sought after by bil fishermen as its flesh 
is a favourite Bengali delicacy parti- 
cularly appreciated by invalids. 

Wallago Attn vern : boai. This is 
a predacious fish comparable to the 
pike in the havoc it creates if it finds 
its way into a stock -pond. 

Ana has Scamleus vern : koi. This 
is the well known climbing perch; it 
is capable of living out of water for a 
very considerable time, and has the 
power of propelling itself over the 
land, and we are told, of climbing trees 
though I have never seen this. After 
the first few downpours of the mon- 
soon, the koi fish desert the shallow bils 
where they have lived through the hot 
weather, and are often to be seen mak- 
ing their way through the wet grass 
arid mud to the new pools formed by the 
advent of the rains. As a food the koi 
is more appreciated by Bengali than 
European palates. The same applies 
to Trichogastcr Pali us, vern : colsi, a 
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strutter relation of 1 lie koi. The 

OpMoeephalid* form a "roup of fish 
which are usually found in hils; they 
occur also in rivers and tanks, hut 
avoid the lower reaches add estuaries 
of the rivers. There are four species 
in this district, viz., Ophiocephalus 

Striatus vern : sol. Ophiocephalus 

I’unctatus vern : taki or chan", Ophi- 
ocephalus Maruliims vern : gajal and 
Ophiocephalus Cachua vern : kala 

taki. The prevalence of these fish is 
reflected by the eonmion village names 
Gazalia, Taki, Solpur. Solmari, etc. 
They are all good ami nutritious as 
food; the sol is generally awarded pre- 
eminence in this respect and is anion" 
the best table fish in Bengal. They are 
all very tenacious of life and can live 
Ion" out of water : they are reported to 
leave the water, at times, of their own 
accord. Tin* typical tank fish are 
found a moil" tin* Cyprinida.* or carps, 
and it is with these fish that tanks are 
usually stocked. Most of them are also 
found at times in the upper reaches of 
rivers or in hils: they "cnerally avoid 
the neighbourhood of tin* sea. but are 
taken at times even mi the coast. The 
following are found commonly in the 
district 

l.abeo Calbasu vern calhans. 

l.abeo IJohila vern rohit <>r rohu. 

l.abeo Boga. 

Labeo (lonius vern : gonia 

Cirrhina Mrigala vern: mriga. 

• Cirrhina Helm vern: rayek. 

t'atlii Buelmuani vern: eatla. 

Barbus Sarana vern: sarpooti and 
other smaller members of the genus 
Barbus which are usually known as 
pooti fish. 

Rasbora Daniconius vern : morla. 

Unshorn Klanga vern : elan". 

Rasbora Buchanani. 

v 

. Roll tec Cotio. 

Danio Spinosus. 

Chela Baeaila vern : chela 

52. • Shrimp fishery. — A very lucrative 
trade in dried shrimps has been esta- 
blished in the district and is carried on 
throughout the rainy season chiefly in 
Satkhira and Khulna subdivisions. Be- 
fore the rains set in, drying stations 


known as “ kuthis ” are established on 
the banks of rivers where sly imps aboumi 
during the rains. The “ kuthidar ”, as 
the man in charge of the enterprise is 
termed, arranges with local fishermen to 
supply him daily with their catch of 
shrimps. These are caught In' stretch- 
ing a long net, locally known as a 
beuti ” net. across the river when the 
ehh begins; the net is hauled at low tide 
and the catch is taken to the kuthi. Two 
methods are employed for preserving the 
shrimps. They are either fire dried on 
a mat platform within the kuthi, or are 
boiled and then sundried ami lmskcd. 
The shrimps are measured by baskets of 
a standard size, made of “ liogla ” reed 
(Typha Klepbantina), a square cubit at 
the base and four cubits in length; two 
such baskets are estimated to contain a 
inaund of fresh shrimps. About six 
fishermen are attached to each kuthi and 
the average catch from dune to Octolier 
is about d(> baskets per month. The 
usual destination of the fire dried shrimps 
is ( 'liiltagoiig, where they sell at an 
average price of Rs. 15 per maund, giv- 
ing a profit to the kuthidar of about 
Rs. 2 s ' per maund. '1’lie boiled shrimps 
are not consigned to their destination by 
the kuthidar. but are usually bought by 
a Rangoon broker at the kuthi. The 
price vat ic- with the season, but it gene- 
ra II v leaves not less than Rs. 10 per maund 
profit ( )n the basis of the above figures 
a conservative estimate of the profit to 
the kuthidar for dried shrimps is Rs. 120 
per month or from fiOO to Too rupees per 
working season. The profit per maund, 
on the boiled shrimps is much greater 
than on the dried, but the demand • is 
fluctuating and. as far as 1 can ascer- 
tain the staple trade is in the latter. 
The industry is a lucrative one and like 
all the fishing industry of the district is 
capable of development. 

1'ol‘EXT l’KOOCCK, 

52. Sunderbans Trees. — A great 
source of wealth to the district is the 
produce of the reserved Sunderbans 
forest. The history of the circumstan- 
ces which led to the creation of the re- 
served forest and the methods employed 
for. obtaining revenue from it. have been 
given elsewhere. The main natural 
products are Umber, wax ami honey, 
and lime produced from shells of mol- 
luscs. The most * important, of the 
forest trees is the suudri (llioritiera 
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Minor), a gregarious tree with dark red 
.wood, which as in great demand, owing 
to its durable properties, lor boat build- 
ing. Though tolerant of salt water, it 
attains its greatest size in the east oi the 
district where the fresh water of the 
Madhumqti finds its outlet to the sea. 
The pasur (Carapa Molueeensis) is a 
large tree also providing excellent ‘and 
durable timber. Unlike the sundri, 
the Pasur is a solitary and somewhat 
rare tree. It is used for posts and 
planks. 

The amur (Amoorn Uueullata) and 
dhundhul (Carapa Ohovata) are trees 
eloselv related to the pasur, hut of in- 
ferior quality. The latter and occa- 
sionally the former are used for making 
house posts and dhundhul is also some- 
times used for preparing hoards. Small 
amur trees are used for fuel and for 
making hooka stems; large quantities of 
these are prepared at Daulatpnr near 
Khulna. 

The bain tree (Avicennia Officinalis) 
is one of the largest of the Sundcrhan 
trees, attaining a height of 00 feet and 
a sufficiently large girth to make its 
often hollow trunk a serviceable sluice for 
draining away the accumulation of 
water from embanked Sundcrhan lands. 
Nature helps in the process for the heart 
wood of the tree decays earliest, leaving 
a hollow shell eminently suited for a 
natural sluice pipe. The wood of the 
bain tree' is used for planking and fuel; 
the flowers are small, yellow, and sweet 
smelling and afford a distinctive honey. 
Four species of mangroves are common, 
namely, lihizophoru Conjugata (garjan), 
Ceriops Roxburghiana (gorati), Kande- 
lia llheedii (goria), Rruguiera Ovmuo- 
rhiza (kankra), and a second specie*; of 
Rhizophora (R. Mucronata) also occurs. 
These trees are all rich in tannin and the 
possibility of utilizing them for tanning 
purposes has been subject of a recent, 
enquiry. Only kankra attains a suffi- 
cient size to be of any value as timber ; they 
are generally used as firewood and the 
go ran is commonly used for fencing and 
reinforcing mud wmlls; it also furnishes 
the poles used bv fishermen fo^ stretch- 
ing their nets and other similar pur- 
poses, and a decoction of the sap of 'the 
same tree is used as a preservative dress- 
ing for nets. The gew’a (Excocearia 
Agalloeha) is a hardy tree which thrives 
in the saltest areas; its young shoots arc 


the first vegetation to appear among the 
masses of seeds and drift. wixhI at the 
edge of the sea. Its wood is white, and 
forms a satisfactory timber when the 
trees are of sufficient size and is also em- 
ployed for making match boxes : its sap 
\is ill i/1 ky and poisonous, like that of a 
kindred tree, Sapium Indicum, which is 
used for poisoning fish. Small trees arc 
used for milking charcoal and the small 
round cakes of charcoal fuel known as 
“tikis”; musical instruments, e.a., the 
tobla, are fashioned from its wood. 

The keora (Sonneratia Apetala) is one 
of the most striking trees in the forest, 
forming a lofty screen, reminiscent of 
great English willows, at the edge of 
many rivers. Deer arc particularly 
partial to its leaves and browse them olV 
as high as they can reach, thus produc- 
ing a uniform abrupt dark line along the 
grove where the foliage has been billon 
off. The wood is light but fairly ser- 
viceable; the fruit is edible though i.ol 
palatable and is used as emergency food 

The ora (Sonneratia Acida) is a simi 
lar hut smaller tree used as fuel. 

The shingra (Cvnomotra Ramiflora) 
is a leguminous tree with pretty while 
flowers, reminiscent of a may tree It 
is the best wood for fuel in the Sunder 
bans. 

Thokara.uj tree (1’ougamia (Jlahra) 
is a large tree which grows usually on 
high ground at the edge of rivers or on 
lines of old sand dimes where its thick 
leafage affords a grateful shade. Its 
chief economic use lies in the oil express 
ed from its seed pods. 

There are two palms found in the 
Sundcrhan mud, the hontal (Phoenix 
Paludosus) and the golpattu (Nipa 
Fruticans); the former resembles a dwarf 
date pnlm and furnishes rafters for 
house building; the latter, one of the 
most important Snnderban products, is 
used universally in areas ad jacent to the 
Sunderbans for roofing houses. The 
conqwmnd leaves are interlocked on a 
frame work and form a durable, cool, and 
rain-proof thatch. The fruit of the 
golpatta is edible but insipid resembl- 
ing that of the palmyra palm. 

54i Other forest produce. — Honey 
and wax from wild liees’ combs are col- 
lected mainly in the months of April and 
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May, and exported to Calcutta. The 
flavour of the honey varies greatly with 
the trees from which it is gathered. 

Shells of two species of molluscs known 
locally as jhongra ” and “ jhinuk ” 
are collected in the Sunderhans* and 
brought up to Khulna where after decay- 
ing for a few days with an appalling 
odour they are converted into lime by 
burning. 

Oysters are found in the extreme west 
of Khulna district near the sea face- 
t-bey are edible, but by no means delicate 
in flavour. The question of utilizing 
their shells for lime is at present under 
invest igation. 

Chapter III. — The People. 

Population. 

r*5. Variation in population. — The 

shape c! the six principal Canges deltaic 
districts is a rough quadrilateral having 
six compartments, three in an upper line 
and three in a lower line. The upper 
line is represented from west to east by 
Nadia, dessore, and Faridpur, and the 
lower line by 24-Pargana*, Khulna, and 
Bakarganj. The variation in popula- 
tion of the components of this area since 
1x72 is represented by the accompany- 
ing table 


The 24-Parganas from its proximity 
to Calcutta and its lafgc industrial 
population presents anomalous features 
which make it impossible to bring it into 
line with the others; but apart from 
that district, the above chart points 
clearly to the fact that in the Ganges 
de^ta the ratio of population has a direct 
relation to the activity of the rivers. A 
good deal has lieen said in this report on 
the subject of the silting up of the west- 
ern! v effluents of the Ganges; this need 
not be repeated here, but it is in conson- 
ance with the easternlv trend of Ganges 
action that we find in the top row of the 
chart the population increases largely 
and steadily from the left compartment 
to the right. As regards the bottom 
line of the chart, omitting the anomalous 
district of the 24-Parganas, the same 
tendency is apparent; for Khulna, where 
jungle clearance since 1871 has come into 
operation far more than in Bakarganj, 
can only equal the latter district's per- 
centage of increase*, while the increase 
of Khulna over dessore. though partly due 
to jungle reclamation, also undoubtedly 
corresponds to the increased activity of 
rivers within tidal range. Of the various 
factors upon which population depends, 
two of the most important are agricul- 
tural prosperity and public health. 
When therefore we find a direct relation 
between river activity and increase of 
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population, it is not difficult to agree 
with Dr. Bent lew when he attributes the 
decline of agriculture and the deteriora- 
tion of public health, to the cessation of 
free river spill in the affected areas. 

“ «Briefly ”, he says in his recent report on 
Malaria and Agriculture in Bengal “ it 
is the want «of f acilit ies for the- ingress 
and egress of rain and flood water which 
is responsible both for a great devline of. 
agriculture and the deterioration of the 


The results of this may he summarised 
by the following chart showing percen- 
tage of increase or decrease since 1872 : 
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public health which has accompanied 
•iC”. Compared with the rivers of Nadia 
and to a less extent with those of .Jes- 
sore the rivers of Khulna still carry large 
volumes of water which periodically 
flush the land. Hence her population is 
still on the upward grade, but in nature’s 
good time she will have to suffer thejtra- 
vail of the emergence of upland f.rorn the 
embryo deltaic stage, and it is unlikely 
that this period will bo long delayed. 
The opening up of the Sundarhans has 
been referred to above as a factor in the 
increase of Khulna's population. The 
following table however makes it clear 
that the '"development has been to a great 
extent for the benefit, of the inhabitants 
of the district and not of immigrants 
from outside, for the immigrant popula- 
tion though somewhat greater than the 
emigrant, forms a very small proportion 
of the total : — 



1921. 

: 

1911. 

1901. 

KhuliVu. 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

Actual popu- 
lation. 

757,524 ! 

005.510 

1,453,034 

1 .3(5(5, 7«5(i 

1,253,013 

Immigrants 

33.835 

2«,83l 

(50,(5(50 

51,730 

(55.7 1 7 

Emmigrants 

llfjhoi 

18,4112 

38.23d 

39.847 

25,883 

Natural popu- 
lation. 

743.490 

(587,108 

1 ,4:10,598 

1 .351,883 

1,213,209 


It is however to be remembered that 
the agricultural population of Khulna 
Sunderban tracts is in more senses than 
one a floating one, increasing in the culti- 
vating season when men of other dis- 
tricts, chiefly from Ha risal, come to culti- 
vate the lands they hold here. Still more 
is this the case in the reaping season 
when not only do the Sunderban tenants 
come to their lands from other districts, 
but a hast of landless labourers or 
“ dawals ” flock down from Faridpur 
and elsewhere to earn their food by cut- 
ting the plentiful Sunderban harvest. 
The immigrant population therefore 
depends largely on the season of the year, 
and a census taken during the. harvest- 
ing season would result in a very large 
increase of immigrants. The census of 
1921 was taken on the night of March 
18th when the Sunderban harvest was 
over and the cultivating season had not 
yet began. Ilenct it may be assumed 
that the recorded number of immigrants 
did not include the temporary Sunder- 
ban immigrants, but comprised only the 
normal ty{)e of immigrant population. 


The agencies which have been opera- 
tive in the increase and decrease of popu- 
lation throughout the Ganges delta are 
equally manifested within the limits of 
Khulna district.. The following table 
show;* the increase and decrease of popu- 
lation in the several police-stations of the 
district 
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The agency of river action can lie clearly 
traced from this table. In Kalaroa and 
Satkhira alone, the two north westernly 
police-stations, the population has dec- 
lined since 1911, just as in Nadia alone, 
t he north westernly district of the six 
(Jangetic district^ referred to above, 



there has? been a similar decline. Again 
passing from west to east just as the 
percentage of increase grows from 
Nadia to Jessore and Je amove to Far id- 
pur, so the percentage of increase, viz., 
0-8 in the western subdivision of 
Satkhira increases to 6-7 in the central 
subdivision of Sadar and to 14-3 in the 
eastern subdivision of Bagcrhat. In 
individual police-stations the same 
tendency is clearly manifested; the 
greatest decrease is in the extreme north- 
west, viz., Kalaroa, and the greatest 
increase in the extreme south-east, viz., 
Morrellganj and Sarankliola. The 
lesson of the deltaic districts applies 
equally to the local areas of Khulna, and 
it is safe to prophecy that if the Canges 
water continues to seek outlet to the sea 
further and further east, as in all human 
probability it will, the conditions which 
now cause a decline of population only 
in the north-west of the district will 
prevail throughout. Whether in time 
ll** genius of the engineer will devise 
means for rellushing dead channels or 
the genius of the scientist will defeat 
the mosquito .and other carriers of tro- 
pical disease is a question we cannot 
answer now, hut in the answer to this 
'question lies the entire future health and 
prosperity of this district. 

oft. Density. — The following state- 
ment shows the population and density 
of the subdivisions and their component 
police-stat ions as found at the census of 
1021. For the purposes of this state- 
ment the areas as adopted in the Census 
Keport have l)een adhered to; owing to 
subsequent, changes of jurisdiction, these 
areas are no longer accurate, but they 
serve their purpose as a basis of estimat- 
ing the density of the population in 
1921 
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excluding the scarcely inhabited 
reserved forest is o9u j tersons per square 
mile. For purposes of comparison, the 
following chart shows the density .of 


| h i| mint ion in 

the six districts of the 

Cnnges delta : 



N’iiiliii 

.1* ssoiv 50, 'J 

Kuril Iptir 04 0 

24 - 1 'sit polios 54 1 

Khulna 5t»5 

Hakat^iinj 752 


The same inferences as to the effect of 
the Canges water upon the health and 
prosperity of the population can be 
drawn from this chart ashavelieen drawn 
above from the chart illustrating 
increase in population; in addition it is 
clear that land annually fertilized by the 
silt-laden eastern distributaries of 
Canges water can support a far greater 
population than the western areas 
where little ‘silt, is now distributed. 
The density of the ^southern group of 
districts in’ the chart is affected, in com- 
parison with the northern group, by the 
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fyct that they contain large stretches of 
Sparsely populated Sunderban reclama- 
tion. It is interesting to compare with 
these figures the density of the whole of 
Bengal which is 570, of England which 
is 558, of Germany which is 209, and of 
France which is 188 persons per square 
mile. , 

Of individual poJiee-stalinns tire urban 
and semi-urban areas of Khulna and 
Oaulatpur have the greatest density, and 
the reclaimed Sunderban areas of 
Rampal and Shyamnagar have the least. 
Kalaroa and Sat.khira, the two police- 
stations where the population has dec- 
lined between' 1911 and 1921, show the 
high density of 823 and 778 respec- 
tively. in them the anabolism of delta 
building is complete and kataholism has 
just set in : the extent of the kataholism 
at the time of the next census will lie an 
interesting index of the rate at which 
population declines when the rivers die. 

57. Caste distribution. — The follow- 
ing castes and divisions of the people 
number more than one per cent, of the 
district total : — 


// in (lu . 


Barui 

IS, 77 1 

Brahman 

. . 37,050 

Chasi Kaiharlta 

2(»,K05 

Kapali 

20,2:57 

Kayestha 

44,7*2 
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Muc hi 
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Nainasudra 

. . 227, S44 

Nrtpit 

20,2«S 

Bod 

151,953 

Muhammadan. 

Jolaha 

19,921 

Pathan 

15,999 

Sheikh 

.. 051,951 


58. Pods and Namasudras. — As the 

deltaic area which is now Khulna dis- 
trict rose out of the sea, the first persons 
to penetrate its swampy forests were 
undoubtedly pre-Aryan hunters and 
fishers who alone could find a lit^lihood 
to their taste in its jungles and rivers. 
These tribes are now* represented by "the 
Pods and NamasuVlras, who form the 
bulk of the non-Muhammadan popula- 
tion of the district. The term Nama- 
sudras is a eupheirtism for the detested 
name of Chandals who were held in 


lowest' estimation of all the almriginal 
tribes of Bengal by the invading Aryans. 
The Pods are represented to be an an- 
cient offshoot of the Chandals who 
raised themselves in social status by 
adopting a new name. Both are dark- 
skinned hardy races whose ancestral 
pursuits of hunting and fishing have 
rendered them peculiarly fit for the 
pioneer work of bringing the inhospita- 
ble Sunderban jungle under cultivation, 
but with the increase of cultivation they 
have largely abandoned their former 
vocal ions in favour of those of cultivator 
and boatman, and to some extent for 
those of craftsman and trader. Their 
distribution in the district is well marked 
but not easy to account for. The follow- 
ing table gives their distribution- by 
police stations 


IVilifO-stationx. 

Naina 
kikI ran. 

I*nd«. 

Khulna 

0, 1 0(> 

• os 

'IVrakhada 

I7.0U1 


1 >uulat|iur 

5,003 

412 

Phultala . . 

2,130 

223 

Haifa, irliat a 

10,888 

6.040 

1 himurin 

10.003 

7,310 

HaiU'jmhha 

1 2,000 

31,130 

l>aco|*' . . 

5,005 

32,707 

K a lama 

127 

40 

Tala 

2,1 OS 

7.033 

Safkhirn 

7,03-1 

7,202 

Kulipuij 

0,150 

15,820 

Shyamuagar 

l , 1 22 

21,002 

iH'idiatu 

3,121 

345 

Asaxuni 

*4 , 4 S 1 

15.318 

Mollahat 

27.580 


Itajjorliiil 

1 1.408 

300 

Kakirliat 

7,140 

45 

Kudina 

10,000 

4 

Kampal 

27,373 

3,028 

Morivlljmnj 

10,451* 


Surankhola. 

4,100 



227,051 

151,432 

Siiriflcrlkan forest 

103 

521 

1 liHtriet Total 

227,844 

151,053 


It appears from this table that the 
Namasudras are most numerous in the 
nprth and east of the district and the 
Pods "in the south and west. Supposing 
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in ancient times two streams of primi- 
tive inhabitants had followed the courses 
of the great delta Imilding rivers the 
Jarnuna and the Blmirab the Pods 
along the former and the Namasudras 
along the latter, the present distribution 
of these castes within the district w f ould 
be accounted for. it is certain that the 
I ’oris are essentially a Western Bengal 
and the Namasudras an Eastern Bengal 
race, for in the census of 1H72 Pods were 
practically absent from Eastern Bengal 
Imt. numbered 249,075 in the 24-Pa.rganas 
and 21,592 in dessore ('the two districts 
adjacent to the old daniuna course), 
while the Namasudras numltercd 329,775 
in Bakarganj and 271.325 in dessore 
(where the old Bhairab flowed) but only 
49,050 in the 24-1’arganas. 

During the present century the Nama- 
sudras have increased but the Pods have 
declined in numlwrs. The figures for 
the former were returned at 105,495 and 
for the latter 190.507 at the census of 
1901. It is dillicult to give a reason for 
this: to some extent the better health 
conditions associated with freer river 
action are in favour of the more easternlv 
race, but it is also probable that the 
recent awakening of political conscious- 
ness among the Namasudras is partly 
responsible for the figures returned. 
'I'be Namasudra is in fact proud of his 
caste; the Pod is ashamed of bis. and has 
recently attempted to adopt the name of 
“ Brata Khat I riya " as a caste name in 
place of the name of Pod. No Nama- 
sudra would be likely to conceal bis caste 
from the enumerator while Pods might 
well do so. This awakening of political 
consciousness among the Namasudras is 
a recent phenomenon which is not 
unlikely to have considerable political 
importance in the future. Already the 
Namasudras members have been returned 
to the Bengal ('ouneil, and the Nama- 
sudra candidate has been in evidence at 
the elections in this district. A less 
desirable feature of the awakening of 
this caste’s consciousness is the com 
mtmal tension between them and the 
Muhammadans which has lieeiv a source 
of anxiety to the district executive 
authorities for some years. 

59. Muhammadans. — Where the Pods 
and "Namasudras cleared the way. con- 
verting jungle into paddy land, the 
hardy Muhammadan, often himself a 
recent convert to Islam, followed, and 
now forms a very considerable element 
in the cultivating population- of the dis- 
trict. The following statement shows tfie 


numlter of Muhammadans in each police- 
station returned as Sheikhs at the la§t» 
census : — 


JVjJiee -stations. 

Mil «*ik ha. 

Khulna 

17,744 

TcrakhaOa 

.? 22,135 

Daitfcitpur 

IK, 477 

l J h ult ala * 

1/5,120 

Haita^liata 

11,077 

JHimuria 

30,008 

Paikgacha 

43,441 

Dacojw 

8,552 

K a lama 

40,488 

Tala 

42,133 

Natkhira 

53,088 

Kalina nj 

58,134 

SI i yam linear . . 

1 8,287 

Dchhata 

15,018 

Asusuni 

27.309 

Mol la lint 

31,451 

Iki^rrhat 

37,042 

Fakirliat 

15,001 

Karlina 

10,584 

Ham pal 

35,230 

Monel lyanj 

51,813 

Sarankhola 

14,412 


04S,2u3 

Suntlrrhans forests 

3,748 

District Total 

051.051 


The Sheikhs are normally cultivators; 
apart from them t lie number of Muham- 
madans in the district is not large, for 
the only other sections which number 
more than one per cent, of the popula- 
tion are Jolnhas, who number 19,921, 
and the Pathans, who number 15,999. 
The dolahas are the weavers, often 
spoken of as Karigars; they appear to 
have recently entered the district for in 
the census of 18S1 they only numbered 
297, and at the present lime are more or 
less confined to the north. The Pat-ham} 
form the higher element among the 
Muhammadans: the fact that since 1901 
tho dolahas have • decreased and the 
Pathans have increased in numbers pro- 
bably shows Unit the lower class Muham- 
madans arc prone to usuvp higher social 
status. A distinction is occasionally . 
made between the Ashral’ and Atraf 
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Muhammadans; the former term seems 
£<“> connote Aluliammadans ol pure 
northern descent, while converted 
Hindus or those who are descendants of 
an admixture of races are known by the 
latter name. Next in order of number 
come the , literate castes of Kavesthas 
and Brahmans. As is to be expected, 
they are found chiefly in the older und 
more advanced tracts particularly along 
the banks of the Bhairab. The Kaycs- 
thas are mainly Dakshin Rarhis with an 
admixture of the Bangaja sub-caste in 
the south-west. The Brahmans are 
Rarhi and Barendra. the former being 
more numerous than the latter. 

00. Other Castes. — Of the other 
castes prevalent in the district, 'the 
Barn is have been referred to in connec- 
tion with betel vine cultivation. The 
Kaibarttas as elsewhere in Bengal un- 
divided into two groups —Halia or culti- 
vating Kaibarttas and .lalia or fishing 
Kaibarttas; they are found mainly in 
the north of the dist rict and arc probably 
late immigrants, as they are practically 
unknown as cultivators in the recent 
Sundcrban reclamation. Tlu* Kapalis 
are found in much the same areas as the 
Kaibarttas; they are low caste cultiva- 
tors and weavers. The Mains, Muchis 
and Nnpits respectively follow their 
caste professions of boatman, leather 
worker ami barber throughout the 
district. 

61. Religions.— The distribution of 
religions in the district is shown in the 
accompanying table; there has l>een little 
variation in the proportion of Hindus 
to Muhammadans during the last 20 
years, for at the census of 1921 the 
Hindus numbered 50 46 and the Muham- 
madans 49-41 of the total population. 
As regards the distribution by police- 
stations, there is a considerable prepon- 
derance of Hindus in the areas most 
intersected by rivers while the Muham- 
madans preponderate in the drier police- 
stations of Kalaroa, Phultnla, Tala and 
Satkhi.ru. The reason for this is the 
fact that the Pods and Namasudras have 
an inherited adaptability to a life 
among the swamps, while the Muham- 
madan is a cultivator of drier tracts. 
The only two Sundcrban po.liee-s^ations 
in which Muhammadans preponderate 
are Morrellganj and 'Sara nkhola where 
they have migrated from Bakarganj. 
These areas, built up by .Bales war silt, 
are higher and less intersected with 
channels than other*- parts of the Sunder- 
ban reclamation, and have accordingly 


proved a more congenial home to the 
Muhammadans. The main Christian 
settlements are in Rampal police-station. 


• 

Nairn* of Mama. 

t . _ 

Hindus. 

Mtiliarmiu 

dans. 

i- Chris- 
Mans. 

Knliptnj . . 

01,533 

01,001 


Tala 

15,200 

51 ..‘Wft 

. . 

Kalaroa 

1 7,070 

54,102 

27H 

Satkliira . . 

43,350 

03,04 H 


Asasnni 

30,128 

2H.57H 

1 

DcMintu .. 

t o.ir.o 

10.337 


Nbyaniiiaptr 

28,035 

22,000 

•• 

Sj»l kltiru subdivision 

252,044 

208,107 

270 

I'lmltala 

0,700 

18.435 


Dnulatptir 

25,007 

20,054 


Khulna 

27,102 

20,503 

250 

Titii kiimln . . 

20.307 

23.025 

• -n 

htinmria 

17,7110 

11,040 

0 

Ikutaghiila 

31.000 

10,717 


1‘aik^arhlui 

00,120 

40,484 


l>a'*ojM» 

40,540 

8,805 

354 

Khulna .>uhdi\ mil >n 

208.001 

100,200 

010 

AhMIahat 

:12,2:1s 

31,530 


Kakirhal 

25,01 I 

17,401 

‘i 

Ha^Mihat 

4o,7«:i 

30,170 

0 

Ka«*htia 

20,001 

21,581 

. . , 

Karnpal 

10,015 

37,427 

1,303 

Momlljgunj 

27,054 

55.050 

. . 

Sarankiiola 

1,570 

15,005 

•• 

Magnrhaf subdivision 

204,111 

221,574 

1,311 

Total 

725,1 10 

710,040 

2,200 

Ntindcrhan loros 1. not 

1,745 

3, NT 7* 

11 

included in any sub 
division. 


Mraml Total 

720, HOI 

722,887 

2,217 


• In ImmIh. 


62. Occupation. — The following ex- 
tract from the census tables of 1921 
shows the various occupations in which 
over 1,000 persons in the district are 
employed, ft decisively illustrates to 
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what an extent Khulna people are 
dependent upon agriculture; out of a 
district total of 1,453,034, no less than 
1,214,343 persons are dependant upon 
agriculture for their livelihood either as 
land-owners, cultivators, rent collectors, 
or labourers. 

Fishermen with a total of 25,155 rank 
next to agriculturalists; this is the third 
highest district total of fishermen in the 
province and is exclusive of the 21,024 
persons referred to l>elo\v as dealers in 
fish. Of other industrialists weavers 
rank third with a total of 14,024, which 
though low in comparison with several 
other districts, shows that the craft is a 
considerable village industry here. 
Among traders the dealers in fish 
numbering 21,024 far outnumber all 
others, the only ones to approach them 
being the betel and other vegetable pro- 
duce dealers who number 12,486. The 
number of grain dealers, viz., 5,020 is 
unexpectedly low for a paddy producing 
district and. T think, illustrates the fact 
referred to elsewhere in this report that 
cultivators and reapers resident outside 
the district carry off a very considerable 
amount of the produce of the Sunderban 


cultivation. 

J ‘ersons 
engaged 

Occupation. in each 

occupa- 

tion. 

Income froin'rcnt of agricultural land . . 63,794 

Ordinary cultivators 1,040,597 

Agents, managers of landed estates, clerks, 5. H till 

rent collectors. 

Field labourers 104,089 

Fnuits, flowers, vegetable, l»etel vine, etc., 5,408 

growers. 

Wood cutters, firewood collectors . . 2,986 

Fishing .. 1*5.155 

Cotton sizing find weaving . . 14,024 

Leather dressers . . 3.820 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. . . 2,140 

Basket-makers 3,039 

Blacksmith 3,075 

Potters . . - • 5,440 

Oil pressers .. 2,317 

Rice-buskers . . 3,242 

Sweet-meat makers .. 1,253 

Washing, cleaning, dyeing 1,421 

Barbers .. - . 9.891 

Excavators and well -sinkers .. 1,719 

Brick-layers, masons 1,089 

Boat-makers .. 1,354 

Workers in precious stones and metals . . 4,907 

Boat-owners, boatmen and towinen . . 4,789 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges . . 1,041 

Pnlki- bearers . . . . 4,770 

Railway employees (excluding coolies) . . 1,791 

Bank managers, money-lenders exchange and 1,301 

„ insurance agents, money changers, brokers 

and their employees. • 

Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton, silk . . 4,594 


Penons 

engaged 

Occupation. in QtylP 

occupa- 

tion. 

Trade in skins and leather . . ... 2,650 

Trade in wood, barnhoo and thatch, etc. i, 340 

(excluding firewood). 

Fish -dealers . . . . » . 21,024 

Betel -leaf, vegetable, fruit sellers . . 12,486 

Deaton* in grain and pulse . . . . 5,020 

Trade in hardware, cooking utensils, etc, . . 1,389 

Dealers in common bangles, l>eud, necklaces, 1,053 

fans, etc. 

General store-keepers and shop-keepers 2,119 

Police .. .. .. 1,094 

Village watchmen . . . . . . 2,282 

Service of the State (public administration) 3,303 
Priests . . . . . . 7,491 

Lawyers of all kinds. . . . . . 1,668 

Lawyers, clerks, petition writers . . 1,100 

Medical practitioners of all kinds (including 4,082 

dentists, oculists and veterinary surgeons). 

Professors and teachers of all kinds . . 3,960 

Music -com posers and masters, players on all 1,280 

kinds of musical instruments, singers, 
actors, dancers. 

Conks, water-carriers, door- keepers, watch- 9,866 

men and other indoor servants. 

General terms which indicuto no definite 6,815 

occupation. 

Cashiers, accountants, book-kecj>erH, clerks, 2,723 

etc. 

Labourers and workmen 3,989 

Beggars, vagrants, etc. . . . . 6,917 

Procurers and prostitutes .. .. 1,064 


The main classes of occupation fall 
into the following groups : — 


Group. 

Number of 
persons 
engaged. 

Percentage 
of total 
population. 

1. Pasture and agriculture 
(including those tie- 
riving income there- 
from). 

1,224,026 

84-23* 

• 

2. Fishing and hunting . . 

25,206 

1-73 

3. Industries 

63,585 

4 37 

4. Transport 

14,951 

102 

5. Trade 

72,371 

4-28 

6. Public administration 

ami liberal arts. 

27,706 

1-90 


Economic Conditions. 

63. Typical families’ budgets. — 

During the course of’ the present opera- 
tions enquiries were made with a view 
to ascertaining the aifnual budget of typi- 
cal cultivating families. The results were 
interesting from their discrepancies, but 
I am inclined to attribute the disc repan- . 
eies not so much to differences in actual 
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scale of expenditure or income, but to 
c fche illiterate!, cultivators absolute in- 
ability to give even approximately cor- 
rect figures. A man who cannot tell 
you his own age or that of his children 
is not likely to be able to give much idea 
of the amount he spends annually on 


medicine or cloth. Subject to these re- 
servations the following two budgets 
may be taken as typical of, respectively, 
the indigent and tne comfortably situ- 
ated cultivator. The figures have been 
as far as possible tested and may be 
taken to be approximately accurate. 



Saints! Moll ah of Teliganti. 

Cl 


Ahdul Hamed Blkdar of Ouakhola. 



Males. Females. 

1 _ 1 _ 



Males. Females. 

1 1 


A<j 

ult Minor Adult 

Minor 

a] 

ult Minor Adult 

Minor 


3 1 2 

NU 

A 

Nil. 0 

4 


He cultivates « acres of land. 



He cultivates 40 acres of land. 



Income TiMi. 



income Tabid. 


1. 

Annual produce from land 

130 aids. 

1. 

Annual produce from land 

800 mde. 



Rs. 



Rs 

2. 

Annual Income from produce and fodder 

420 

2. 

Annual income from produce and fodder . . 

2,000 

3. 

Annual Income from selling milk, fowls, eggs, vegetables, 
fruits and other orchard products of the land. 

80 

3. 

Annual Income from milk, fowls, eggs, vegetables, fruits 
and other orchard products of the land. 

500 


Total annual income. . 

r>oo 


Total annual Income 

3,100 


Expenditure Table. 

Rs. 


Expenditure Table. 

Re. 

«« 

1 . 

Rent and abwabs at Us. 5 an acre 

SO 

1 . 

Kent and abwabs at Rs. 5 an acre 

200 

2. 

Taxes 

o 

o 

'faxes 

15 

3. 

Cost of agriculture (including only value of hired labour 
but not value of personal labour) at Rs. Iti an acre. 

9(1 

3. 

Cost of agriculture (Including only value of hired labour 
but not value of personal labour) at Rs. 10 an acre. 

040 

4. 

Cost of up-koep of cattle 

ir. 

4. 

Cost of up-keep of cattle 

1(H) 

6 . 

Cost of medicine and doctors 

5 

0. 

Cost of medicine und doctors 

50 

0. 

Cost of implements and repairs 

5 

6. 

Cost of implements and repairs 

40 

7. 

Purchase of foodstuff 

*300 

7. 

Purchase of food -stuff 

725 

8. 

Cloth 

6U 

8. 

Cloth 

150 

9. 

General household expenditure 

25 

9. 

General household expenditure 

1(H) 

10. 

Litigation 

Nil. 

10. 

Litigation . . * 

2(H) 

11. 

Luxury, etc. 

Total annual expenditure 

15 

553 

11. 

Luxury, etc. 

1(H) 







Balance in hand 

Nil. 


Total annual expenditure 

2,320 


Minus 

53 


Balance in hand 

780 


‘It will be seen that in the first case 
there is a slight deficit on the year’s bud- 
get, and in the second case a comfortable 
margin. The deficit is made up by 
borrowing or by working as a hired 
labourer according to the temperament 
of the man in question; the surplus is 
extremely likely to lie applied, Moham- 
medan tenets, notwithstanding, to money 
lending or at any rate to securing mort- 
gages on land. 

As regards the details of the budget, 
the produce has been returned in one case 
at 20 maunds per acre and in the other 
case at slightly more ; this is a moderate 
estimate which in the fertile Sunderban 
tracts could be at least half as much 
again one year ; on‘the other hand the 
following year a broken* embankment 
might mean a total loss of crops. The 
rent represents a rate pf about Rs. 3-6 
per acre, the balance is made of abwabs: 


in many estates the tenant must reckon 
on having to pay annually from 50 per 
cent, to 75 per cent, of his rent under 
this head. Nothing has been included 
in either budget for education; had the 
minor members of the well-to-do cultiva- 
tors’ family been boys instead of girls, a 
sum ranging up to 100 rupees per 
annum would have to be added to the 
budget. In the case of Samed Mullah, 
the minor boy is educated without charge 
at the village 'pat.shala. No amount has 
been debited to expenditure on account 
of family ceremonies; there will be an- 
nually some small expense which will be 
met from the head of general household 
expenditure, but should a wedding or 
other important ceremony occur in the 
family, it will be covered by a loan which 
will be met by diminution in other heads 
of expenditure till it is paid off. The* 
diet scale allows for £ seer or rice per 
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day for each adult, and about half that 
amount for children. In addition dal, 
oil, sugar, salt will have to be purchased ; 
Abdul Samed will purchase better class 
fish, such as .hilsa at the local hat, 
Samed Mullah will depend for fisjt on 
the “ tengra ”, “singhi ”, etc., which 
he or his small son catches. 

64. Factors affecting economic ' 
conditions. — In several recent settlement 
reports it has been the practice, follow- 
ing the example of Major Jack in the 
case of Faridpur, to estimate the econo- 
mic condition of the agricultural impu- 
tation by calculating their gross and net 
income mainly with reference to the value 
of the yield of the land divided among 
the persons whom it has to support. 
There are however certain factors in 
Khulna district, which increase the 
possibility of error in this method to such 
an extent as to make its value nugatory 
for practical purposes. These factors 
may be summarised as — 

. (i) the absentee tenancies of the 
Sunderbans, 

(//) the risk of saline inundation. 

(iii) the existence of the reserved 
forest, 

(/’/') the fisheries of the district. 

Reference has lieen made in several parts 
of this report to the method of Sunder 
ban cultivation by which a raiyat who 
does not see his land at all for about nine 
months in the year, visits it on two occa- 
sions (in all perhaps for three months) in 
order to cultivate and reap his crops. 
Many of these raiyats are not even resi- 
dent in the district: the produce of their 
fields therefore does little to supply the 
food required by Khulna’s increasing 
population. Again even if the raiyat be 
a resident of the district, he assuredly 
follows the pernicious custom of allow- 
ing his fields to be reaped by “ dawals ” 
or alien reapers who flock down from 
Faridpur and elsewhere in the harvest- 
ing season to earn a share of the produce 
by doing reapers’ work. This custom, 
born of necessity when tenants were few 
and Sunderban holdings large still 
appeals to the ease-loving cultivator, 
with the result that a considerable por- 
tion of his grain passes away to 
Faridpur in return for service which he 
no longer needs. In view therefore of 
the extent to which people of other dis- 
tricts subsist on Khulna produce, cal- 
culation of the available resources by 


dividing the available produce among 
the recorded population is Mttle criterion* 
of the economic condition of the district. 

In the second place the emergence of 
the district from the deltaic stage is 
marked by natural phenomena* particu- 
larly seasonal floods, which in one area 
ruin thfe year’s crops, while in another 
they distribute silt which assures a 
bumper yield. This instability renders 
not merely generalisations but even 
statistics unreliable indices of prosperi- 
ty or the reverse; it is useless to hazard 
guesses based upon estimated annual 
outturn of crops. On the other hand 
there are two definite and constant fac- 
tors which are of the greatest importance 
in an area where many families are peril- 
ously near chronic insolvency. These 
two factors are the existence of the 
reserved forest amj the fisheries of the 
district. Mr. Thomson in his recent 
census report uses the metaphor of a 
safety valve in connection with the 
Sunderban forests, and he states that the 
pressure of population has not yet been 
great enough to lift the spring. The 
spring is however lifted temporarily 
from time to time: during the scarcity 
in thanas Paikgachha Asasuni and 
Kaliganj which followed saline inunda- 
tion in i921, in village after village of 
the famine-stricken area which I visited 
while on relief work 1 received the same 
answer front the haggard women in 
houses where no men were present. 

“ Our crops were ruined by the flood, 
my husband is cutting wood in the bad a, 
(reserved forest) and earns enough 
to keep us alive. 1 don’t wish to go*t'o 
the poor house ”. It is quite certain that 
one of the main reasons which prevented 
the local scarcity from assuming the pro- 
portions of a famine was the existence 
of the reserved forest where work, 
arduous but profitable, was available for 
those whose crops had been ruined. 
Similarly the existence of an ample 
supply of easily obtainable fish is an 
economic factor of the greatest impor- 
tance in the district. At- the last census 
25,199 persons were recorded as earning 
tlieTr TfveTihood from fishing, and, as the 
catching and selling of fish for a liveli- 
hood entails some social stigma, it is 
quite certain that, the number was not 
overestimated. On tin; bank of every river 
and in every khal men and boys may be 
seen daily employed in catching fish, 
with rods or nets, for home consumption, 
and it is rare that th*e passer-by who has 
the patience to watch for Jialf an hour 
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will not see sufficient nourishing fish for 
<al family’s meal taken from the river. 

Apart from the conditions peculiar to 
the district, the Khulna cultivator shares 
with all other cultivators of Bengal the 
advantages and disadvantages which 
govern his economic welfare. Regular 
rain and a genial sun make husbandry 
a task which can be performed within a 
few months of the year, leaving the rest 
for the idleness which induces a slothful 
habit: and physiologically speaking, 
sloth is fostered by a hot, damp climate. 
Frugality does not go hand in hand with 
sloth, for the useless expenditure on cere- 
monies and the frittering away of money 
on petty litigation which are common- 
places * among the economic evils of 
Bengal, are due not to any inherent 
perversion in the villager but to the very 
natural and very human necessity of 
having some excitement or relief to fill 
in the tedium of a* life of idleness. 
Ignorance and illiteracy are rarer in 
villages than they used to be, but even 
nowadays the proportion of persons of 
5 and over who are literate is only 122 
per thousand in Khulna district. The 
direct relation of illiteracy and economic 
condition in a civilized community is 
manifested in many ways, in a Bengali 
village probably most of all in the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant. Tn the 
matter of execution of deeds, of granting 
of rent receipts, and worst of all, the sale 
of lands by eze-parte decrees of the 
Courts, the illiterate goes to the wall. 

Khulna is to a great extent a district 
.where only one crop is grown; out of a 
total cultivable area of 1,115,048 acres 
ill. the area surveyed during the present 
* operations, only 38,849 acres are 
returned as bearing two crops, and the 
area is practically confined to the north 
of the district. The ordinary cultiva- 
tor, therefore, has to depend upon the 
produce of his winter paddy crop for his 
year’s staple food and income. Not 
unnaturally when after a good harvest 
he finds in February and March that his 
granary is full and his rent has been 
paid, he launches out into such extravag- 
ance, whether it be litigation, purchase 
of ponies, or luxurious dietary, to which 
his tastes incline. By August and 
September his resources are ebbing, and 
he generally has no aus paddy or jute 
crop ready to supplement them. Unless 
he be a man of unusual frugality and 
strength of mind, he has recourse to the 
village money-lender with the result that 
1 at least a portion of his next harvest is 
hypothecated, in advance. 


65. Indebtedfiess of agriculturalists. 

— It is not easy to say how far the 
average Khulna cultivator is perma- 
nently in dpbt. The figures showing the 
number of mortgage and sale-deeds 
anually registered are not trustworthy 
guides, for, as explained elsewhere in 
this report, leases with high premia are 
frequently substituted for outright 
sales. Tbe economic figures collected 
during the operations, of which typical 
instances have been given above, tend to 
show that the normal cultivator is well 
able to maintain himself and his family 
without running into debt; while a 
smaller proportion, say about 20 per 
cent, of the whole number, cannot main- 
tain themselves in a solvent condition 
without the adventitious aid of daily 
labour or woodcutting in the reserved 
forest. Nevertheless it is the rule and 
not the exception for the family to have 
a standing debt. This does not neees 
sarilv imply moral delinquency or even 
undue weakness of character; otherwise 
we should have to include in the same 
category a large proportion of subalterns 
in the Indian Army before the war and a 
still larger number of officials in Govern- 
ment service before the Lee Commission. 
India is a hard taskmaster to the charac- 
ter, and Bengal bv its climatic conditions 
is peculiarly exacting. The same con 
ditions of tropical heat and enervating 
rain which favour the mosquito and 
breed the character-destroying tropical 
diseases act more directly without the in- 
tervention of bacillus upon the nervous 
system and produce willy nilly the sloth 
and the desire for expensive excitement 
which is inbred in the permanent dweller 
in Bengal and which soon saps the 
character of the alien resident. 

The Co-operative movement is a pal- 
liative, a good palliative if well used — 
but not a radical cure. It is the bitter 
experience of those who have had to do 
with the movement that few societies 
will flourish without an exceptional 
member to guide them, and that. without 
such guidance the village banks too often 
put their seal of blessing upon the dis- 
solute and extravagant habits they came 
to curse. The remedy, so far as there 
can be remedy w r hen the forces of nature 
are arrayed against man, lies in 
fostering strength of character by in- 
vigorating the body. Hygiene, sanita- 
tion, prevention of malaria and improve- 
ment of the standard of living by 
cheapening communications are all effi- 
cacious means to this end. . 
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Chapter IV.— Fiscal History and Land 
Tenure. 

Fiscal History. 

66. Early fiscal history.— The greater 
part of the fiscal history of Khulna dis- 
trict is the history of Sunderban resump- 
tion and settlement. This subject is in- 
extricably bound up with the resettle- 
ment or jarnabandi operations under- 
taken in the course of the present dis- 
trict settlement which embraced about 
200 estates, of which about one half were 
Sunderban mahals. In order to eluci- 
date the problems which were met with 
in t.he course of these resettlements, con- 
stant reference is necessary to the pre- 
vious history of Sunderban administra- 
tion, and I have therefore postponed an 
account of the fiscal history of the Sun- 
derbans to that portion of this report, 
which deals with resettlement operations, 
whhre the subject, can be conveniently 
treated as a whole. 

The earliest - assessment of the Subah 
of Bengal of which anything is known, 
is that of Todar Mail in 1582-89; lie 
divided up the Subah as it then existed 
into 19 fiscal divisions entitled “Circars” 
or “ Sarkars.” The great majority of 
the permanently settled area of Khulna 
district falls within Todar Malls sarkar 
of “ Khalifatabad ” or “ Jessorc ” which 
was defined bv Grant as “ the area on the 
skirts of the Sunderbans or salt marshy 
islands covered with wood on the sea 
coast and. formed by alluvion with succes- 
sive changes of the channels of the 
Ganges ”. 

67. The Sarkars and Parganas. — A 

list of parganas of sarkar Khalifatabad 
is given in the Ain-i-Akbari; this list is 
reproduced below with the modern 
equivalent parganas of Khulna district 
where identifiable — 

Ain-i-Akhnri List. Modern equivalent. 

Bhal. 

Bhftlka. Bhaluka. 

Polah. Palaftu (?). 

Potka. 

Baghmam. Bagmara. 

Bhanda. 

Badee. 

Bhaliyanah. 

Bhulnagar. 

Taluk o£ Kasinath. 

Tala. 

Taluk of Srirang. 


Ain-i-Akhari List. 

Modern equivalent. 

Taluk of Mahea Mandal. 

*■ 

Taluk of Parmodar Bhatta- 


charjya. 


laluk of Sripatkiraj. 


Jawur (Ra»ulpur). 


Charaula. 

Chirulia. 

Chhalera or Chabrah. 

Kbajra (?) 

Suburban Khalifatabad. 

Havtili Khalifatabad. 

Khalispur. * 

Khalinlipur. 

Daniya 

Dan tin. 

Rangdiya. 

Hakdia. 

Sahaapur. 


Sulaimanabad. 

Sid in ta bad. 

Saha h. 

SahoH. 

•Sobwtth. 

Sobnali. 

Nalosarbahi. 


I mad pur. 

I mad pur. 

Khokral.* 


Kangew Taluk Parmariand. 

Chengutia (?). 

Muitdakachh. 


Malikpur. 


Madbariya. 

Madhudia. 

Muhrcsa. 


Mangorghat. 


* ( 1 hough no pargana of this name now evmtM 

Khulna district, the name 

in preserved in Ihe Kuki 

" art! of oatkinra Municipality.) 


1 he list of modern equivalents given 
here only represents the parganas at pre- 
sent existing in Khulna district : the 
list could be amplified if Jessore parga- 
nas were taken into account. 

Two other sarkars, Satgaon and Fat- 
habad, fell within the present area of 
Khulna district. Satgaon covered the 
extreme west of the district and Fat-ha- 
bad the north-eastern corner. From the * 
Ain-i-Akbari lists of the parganas of 
these sarkars, the following names can 
be identified : — 


Satgaon pargana. 

Modern equivalent. 

Bodlian. 

Burnn. 

Dhuliyapur. 

Dhulipur. 

Kalaru. 

Kalatoa. 

Magorn. 

Mulghar. 

Srirajpu r. 

Saprnjpur. 

Hilki. 

Helki. 

Akbarpur. 

A gar para. 

Fathabad pargana. 

Modern equivalent. 

Bholiabel. 

Bolphulia. 

Kasodia. 

Kharoria. 

Yusufpur. 

laafpur. 


Many large 'modern parganas do not 
occur in the Ain-i-Akbari list : others 
are probably covered by* vagaries of 
transliteration. The identification of 


Tala. 
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Bholiabel as Phulbelia, and hence Bel- 
•pfculia is due to Professor Mitra’s in- 
genuity, and it is probable that similar 
instances have remained undetected. 
It is also noticeable that some of the 
more important omissions from the list, 
such as parganas Hogla, Jamira and 
Malai occur at present largely in, the 
reclaimed Sunderban area, and. hence 
may be assumed to have been created 
since Abul Fazl’s list was prepared. 
Making allowances for these exceptions, 
it is still possible to trace the extent and 
boundaries of Todar Malls sarkars, 
within Khulna district by the present 
location of their component parganas, as 
will be seen from the following outline 
of the situation of the chief parganas. 

Beginning from the eastern boundary 
of the district, the following old Khali- 
fatabad parganas occupy the land 
between the line of the Bhairab river 
and great bil area on the north, and the 
Sunderbans on the south — Selimabad, 
Chirulia, Haveli, Khalifatabad, Rakdia 
and Madhudia. Westward of these the 
majority of the land as far west as the 
line of the Kajibaeha-Rupsa-Bhairab 
rivers falls within Hogla pargana — 
named from the great reed (Typha 
Elephantina), which covers newly re- 
claimed Sunderban lands. Then from 
north to south come parganas Chengutia, 
Moheswarpasha, Khalishpur and Sabos 
stretching westward to the Bhadra river. 
Between the Bhadra. river and the 
Kobadak the land is new reclamation and 
.the old Khalifatabad parganas are not 
found. Adjacent to the Kobadak river 
come the lands of Tala, Ram chandrapur, 
Malai and Jamira — all probably old 
Sunderban outposts of civilisation 
stretching along the banks of the 
Kobadak. Further north Dantia parga- 
na. extends westward to the Betna river 
where it meets pargana Kalaroa Hossein- 
pur of sarkar Satgaon. The lands of 
these parganas are somewhat intermin- 
gled, but the Betna is roughly the bound- 
ary of the two sarkars as far as Satkhira 
town; thenceforward a great bil area 
separates pargana Bhaluka of Khalifata- 
bad on the east from Satgaon, Buran 
and Maihatti on the west. Bhaluka 
represents the southern extreme of the 
old Khalifatabad paJrganas : south* of 
it. between the Kh&lpetua and Kobadak 
rivers, lie reclaimed Sunderban lands 
appertaining to various parganas, of 
which Jamirti is the chief. South of 
the bil area, which divides the two 


sarkars, the rivers Banstola and Gutia- 
khali mark the western boundary of 
Khalifatabad Bhaluka; east of these 
rivers lie the lands of Bajitpur, Dhulia- 
pur, Saprajpur and Nunnagar, which 
cover indiscriminately the old cultivated 
area of sarkar Satgaon and newer re- 
clamation, and stretch southward to the 
confines of the Sunderbans near King 
Pratapaditya’s old capital Iswaripur. 

In a monograph by Professor 
Bloch mann (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1873, page 217), he 
defines sarkar Satgaon as covering the 
24-Parganas district up to the river 
Kobadak. When that article was writ- 
ten (in 1873) the subdivision of Satkhira 
was part of the 24-Parganas district, 
hence the meaning of Professor Bloch- 
mann is that sarkar Satgaon covered the 
cultivated area of the present Satkhira 
subdivision and was hounded on the east 
bv the river Kobadak. Since, however, 
the materials of the present cadastral 
survey have become available, it is neces- 
sary to qualify the above statement; 
actually the boundaries of the two Sar- 
kars Satgaon and Khalifatabad. as de- 
tailed above, fall within Satkhira sub- 
division and are fairly accurately repre- 
sented bv the line Betna river - Bovra bil 

area- -Banstola and Gutinkhali rivers. 
It is an interesting corollary inference 
that the now-moribund Betna river and 
the comparatively small Banstola and 
Gutinkhali rivers were in all probability 
large natural boundaries in the 16th een- 
turv as the Pasur and Sipsa are nowa- 
days. 

Similarly the boundary of sarkars 
Khalifatabad and Fathabad within 
Khulna district is the existing Bhairab 
river, in those days the ‘‘Bhairab” or ter- 
rible from its mighty current— but now 
terrible in another sense from the fatal 
malaria which follows its dried up 
course. North and east of the Bhairab 
lie the Fathabad parganas. Belphulia, 
Kharoria and Tsafpur, and the Mokinv 
pur bil area which was not included in 
any sarkar. 

From the above description it will ap- 
pear that the sarkars .and parganas of 
Todar Mall’s fiscal scheme were, as far 
as Khulna district is concerned, compact 
and well defined units. Many changes 
subsequently took place along with the 
transition from a territorial fiscal unit 
to an ihtiman or , personal zamindari ; 
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sarkars and parganas were split up and 
before long ceased to have any real fiscal 
importance, yet the sarkar died hard and 
the pargan#survives till this day. In the 
later Mogul fiscal arrangements as de- 
tailed by Grant in his appendix to the 
Fifth report, references to the original 
sarkars are given in detail when new 
arrangements are described, and the 
sarkar was treated as historically im- 
portant, just as the revenue thana is now- 
a-days. Some attempt even seems to have 
been made to preserve its territorial com- 
pactness by transferring parganas from 
one sarkar to another, for example the 
large pargana of Selimabad which was 
originally included in Sarkar Khali fata- 
bad appears to have been trans- 
ferred to Sarkar Fathabad some 
time before 17 28 when it was 
included in the latter under Shujauddin 
Khan’s assessment. 

£ven more long lived was the pargana. 
From the outset it appears to have had 
a significance wider than that of terri- 
torial unit for we find two parganas 
“ Akla ” and “ Hunjer ” the pargana of 
grazing and the pargana of forest pro- 
duce in the Sunderbans sarkar of 
Muradkhana created by Sultan Shuja. 
Its significance therefore seems to have 
been that of unit of revenue collection 
rather than a territoral unit. Another 
example of this tendency is to be found 
in the fact that when the zamindars of a 
pargana brought Sunderban land under 
cultivation, they gave it the designation 
of their own pargana even though it was 
territorially quite distinct from it. 
Thus it happens that we find small tracts 
of isolated land in the south of this dis- 
trict designated in zamindari papers as 
land of Selimabad, Malai or Sahos par- 
ganas. This process seems to have been 
carried further, so that when the zamin- 
dar of one pargana obtained land of 
another pargana by purchase or parti- 
tion, he treated the land so obtained as 
pertaining to his own pargana. It is 
easy therefore to understand that the 
importance of the pargana gradually 
merged in that of the estate or mahai, 
and sales or transfers of parganas which 
were common during the period im- 
mediately following the Permanent 
Settlement gradually gave place to trans- 
fers of estates or aliquot parts thereof, 
or of certain defined areas in estates 
under the designation of mauzas or 
villages. The great service which th'e 


revenue survey did for the fiscal admin- 
istration of the province was to crystal-* 
lize the estate in the Thakbast maps and 
.the village or mauza in the Revenue 
Survey maps. It is true that the par- 
ganas were also recorded in these surveys 
and the final arrangement of the maps 
was parganawar, but this was a mere 
arcRaic .survival and to-day the estate 
or mahai and the village or mauza are 
the two important forms of classifica- 
tion for purposes of fiscal administra- 
tion. 

Reference to pargana rates of rent and 
pargana standards of measurement crop 
up, it is true, in civil courts; but solely 
as archaisms, which always survive 
longer under the aegis of the law than 
elsewhere, and the Bengal Tenancy Act 
by its adoption of the expression of 
“ prevailing rates of rent ” in section 
JfO and elsewhere set its seal of approval 
on the tendency to forsake the artificial 
criterion of the pargana. 

08. The Jaighir lands. — The lands 
comprised within the 19 Sarkars of 
Bengal were known as “ Khalsa”; over 
and above these there were lands known 
as “ Akta " or more commonly “Jai- 
ghir lands which were in effect scat- 
tered grants for various purposes parti- 
cularly for the maintenance of military 
force, and civil dignitaries. These lands 
of course produced no income to the 
treasury, but they were assessed at a 
valuation commensurate with the object 
of the various grants and entered at this 
valuation in the total rent-roll of the 
.Subah, which was known as the Asal 
Tutnar Jama, i.e., the original establish- 
ed revenue of Todar Mall. 

69. Mogul reassessments. — After the 
conquests of Man Singh had extended the 
frontiers of the Subah of Bengal, a re- 
assessment of the revenue became essen- 
tial; this was carried out by Sultan Suja 
in 1658 A. 1). and resulted in an increase 
of the number of sarkars from nineteen 
to thirty-four and the number of parga- 
nas was at the same time increased to 
1 ,350. Of the newly formed sarkars, the 
only one which requires reference here is 
the 32nd sarkar known as " Marad- 
khana ” or “ Jeradkhana ”. This sar- 
kar appears to have.eovered a part of the 
waste portions of the Sunderbans which 
produced an income of 8,454 sicca rupees 
from two sources termed, quaintly to 
modern ears, parganas Akla or pastur- 
age and Bunjer or forest produce. This 
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assessment remained in force till 1722 
■> when it was* radically altered by the 
Viceroy Murshid Kuli Khan who divided 
the province of Bengal into thirteen- 
large territorial divisions entitled chak- 
las. The identity of the old sarkars was 
however -preserved though they were re- 
arranged, and in some cases split up, into 
the new chaklas. The pargana unit was 
still maintained, but the number of par- 
ganas was increased to 1,660 partly by 
addition of conquered territory and part- 
ly by subdivision of old parganas. 

The whole of the old sarkar of Khali- 
fatabad, with part of Satgaon, were com- 
bined into chakla Jessore, which must 
have included practically the whole of 
the then cultivated portions of Khulna 
district. Mokimpur, a pargana cover- 
ing the bil area in the north-east of the 
district created apparently since Todar 
Mall’s time, fell into chakla Bhusna and 
Selimabad into chakla Jehangirnagar. 
At this period began the transition from 
the territorially compact sarkars to the 
more scattered zamindaries. In other 
words a personal element was introduced ; 
it was no longer a question of how much 
revenue will a certain hundred square 
miles produce, but how much revenue 
will a certain zamindar pay. The chak- 
las were framed generally with regard 
to the limits of zamindars’ estates and 
formed the transition to the assessment 
by ihtimams or large estates and maz- 
kuri or small scattered estates which 
was made only six years later by Sujah 
Khan in 1728. At this period the maj- 
ority of the cultivated area of Khulna 
district was in the hands of the Chanchra 
Raj family and was known as the 
Isafpur estate. The history of this 
family is so bound up with the fiscal his- 
tory of the district that some account of 
it is necessary here. 

70. The history of the Chanchra 

Raj . — The family traces its descent to 
one Madhab Singha who held land in 
Fatehsingh pargana in the present Mur- 
shidabad district early in the 16th cen- 
tury. Before the end of that century, 
his two grandsons had been dispossessed 
of their ancestral property by one Sabita 
Ray who was granted the pargana of 
Fatehsing by the' Mogul Emperor for 
assistance rendered to his general Man 
Singh. Both grandsons were thus driven 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere, and the 
younger, Bhabeswar Singha, took service 
with the armies of the Emperor Akbar 
under Azim Khan. Tradition relates 


that he distinguished himself in a battle 
fought near the present Basirhat against 
the armies of the celebrated Sunderban 
king Pratfipaditya and was as a result 
appointed a sort of warden of the 
marches near Keshabpur in Jessore, 
which was then the northern frontier of 
Pratapaditya’s domains, with a jaighir 
of four parganas, viz., Saidpur, Imad- 
pur, Muragachha and Mullickpur. 
Bhabeswar died in 1588 A. D. and his 
son Mahtab Ram succeeded him. In the 
wars, which eventually ended with the 
defeat of Pratapaditya, Mahtab aided 
the Mogul Emperors’ armies, and was 
confirmed in the zamindarship of the par- 
ganas which his father had held, but no 
longer as a jaighir, for they were assessed 
to revenue about the year 1612 A. D. 
He died in 1619 and was succeeded by 
his son Kandarpa Ray, during whose 
lifetime the parganas of Datia, Kalish- 
khati, Bagmara, Islamabad, and Shaj- 
atpur were added to the family posses- 
sions. At this time the Mogul Ein'per- 
ors began to adopt a system of realising 
the revenue of smaller parganas through 
the agency of the greatest of the neigh- 
bouring zamindars, and Kandarpa was 
appointed to realise the revenue of the 
smaller parganas adjacent to his zamin- 
dar i. When these parganas fell into 
arrears of revenue, Kandarpa purchased 
them, and this practice was continued 
and elaborated by his son Manohar Ray, 
who succeeded him in 1649, and 
his grandson Krishna Ram, who 
succeeded Manohar in 1705. There 
is considerable ambiguity about the dates 
when the various parganas were ac- 
quired, for the available lists do not 
agree in this matter. The following is 
an extant list of parganas acquired by 
the Chanchra family between 1649 and 
1729 : Ramchandrapur, Chengutia, Isaf- 
pur, Malai, Tala, Bhatla, Sobna, Phalua, 
Sripati Kabiraj, Kalikata, Paikan, 
Manpur, Silimpur, Panoan, Buro 
(Buran?), Rangdia, Rahimabad, Sayed- 
mamudpur, Maguraghona, Bherachi, 
Raimangal, Bonder Mukundapur, Sri- 
padgaha, Hosseinpur, Nurnagar, Sahos, 
Sobnali, Bajitpur, Rahimpur, Islama- 
bad, Bekar Raja, Dhuliyapur, Shahapur, 
Moheswarpasha. 

This period was the culminating point 
of the fortunes of the Chanchra family; 
after the death of Krishna Ram in 1729, 
the dismemberment of the estate began. 
The first great act of dismeml)erment was 
the separation of four annas share by 
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Sukh Deb Ray, son of Krishna Ram, who 
in 1731 ,at the instance of Monohar’s 
widow conferred this share upon his 
brother Shyurn Sundar. This was the 
foundation of the separate estate now 
known as the Syedpur Trust Instate, of 
which the Collector of Khulna is a&ent; 
the history of this estate will be referred 
to in more detail later. Apart from the 
separation of the four anmis share, cer- 
tain parganas, including Kalikata, 
Paikan, iVlanpur, Silirnpur, l'anoan, and 
Buran, had been transferred from the 
estate between 1715 and 1 729. 

This period covers the settlements of 
1722 ami 172K referred to above, when 
the estate as then existing was consoli- 
dated in ehakla Isafpur or Jessore, and 
six years later into the ihtiman of 
Isafpur. 

Sukh Dob Ray died in 1745 and was 
succeeded by his son Nil Kanta Ray; it 
was at this time that the decline of the 
isafpur estate which began with the 
separation of the Syedpur estate, ac- 
quired momentum. The main reason of 
this was the large expenditure incurred 
by Sukh Deb and Nil Kanta, and contin- 
ued by Nil Kama's son Srikanta, on reli- 
gious and pious objects, both in the form 
of construction of sacred buildings and 
in alienation of property as rent-free 
grants. Cltimately in the time of 
Srikanta Ray, who succeeded Nil Kanta 
in 1764, the (' 'ommiltee of Revenue were 
obliged to interfere, presumably in the 
interests of Government revenue. An 
enumeration of the Raja’s debts compiled 
by the order of the Committee in 17M 
shows that they then amounted to 
Rs. 30,000. Six years later the decennial 
settlement took place which became per- 
manent in 1793. At the time when the 
Committee interfered in the Raja’s 
affairs, the total Government revenue of 
the .Isafpur and Syedpur estates to- 
gether would appear from Grant's ap- 
pendix to the “ Fifth Report" to have 
been Rs. 3,50,592. At the decennial 
settlement the revenue of these two 
estates was fixed at Rs. 3,92,955, i.c., an 
increase of over Rs. 42,000. 

71. The Permanent Settlement. — It 
is a part of the general revenue history 
of Bengal, rather than of any particular 
district, to describe the principles on 
which the decennial settlement was 
based. A brief description of them, to- 
gether with their application to the 
Isafpur estate in particular, is all that 
can he given here. 


Ihe basis of the settlement was the 
existing assets of the estate as detefr# 
mined, by the most up-to-date informa- 
tion in possession of the Collector, subject 
to certain additions and deductions. 

1 he most important additions consisted 
ol the .previous alienations from the 
estate in the way of rent-free grants, or 
grants # of money for religious and 
charitable purposes, elaborate princi- 
ples were laid down for decision as to 
whether these alienations were to be re- 
garded as rightfully deducted from the 
assets ol the estate or whether they were 
to he included in the assets. These prin- 
ciples wen* subsequently embodied in the 
Resumption Regulations XIX and 
XXX V 1 1 of 1793, which were framed 
partly with the object of enabling the 
xamindars to recover for themselves the 
proceeds of these alienations which had 
been included in the assets of the estate 
at the decennial settlement and partly 
with the object of enabling Government 
to assess to revenue such grants as had 
wrongfully escaped inclusion in the as- 
sets. Tin* main additions to the assets 
of the Tsafpur estate were Rs. 13,674 
spent by the Raja for temple service and 
Rs. 5.043 hitherto excluded from the 
assets of the estate as “ hr it i ” or stipen- 
diary lands for the private purse of the 
Rani. 

Apart from these additions to the 
assets, there were minor amounts added 
tor various purposes, r Government 
undertook for the future to pay the 
kanuugos employed for the keeping of 
the xamindars accounts — so a sum equi-* 
valent to the pay of the kanuugos \vas 
added to the estate assets. The dedue- • 
lions from the assets fell into two main 
heads. Firstly certain tenures or taluks 
hitherto regarded as subordinate to the 
estate and paying revenue to the zamin- 
dars. were separated and allowed to pay 
revenue direct to Government, thus en- 
tailing a diminution of the estate's assets. 
The taluks are now known as kharija 
or separated taluks and hear a separate 
tauzi number in the CoIIectorate. I have 
not been able to trace any account of the 
taluks thus separated from the Isafpur 
estate. 

The other deduction from the assets 
arose from the decision of Government 
to abolish the “ satyar " duties, i.c., 
duties in the, nature of “ octroi ” and 
“ tolls ” levied by the xamindars apart 
from their collections of land rental. . 
The most important of these duties were 
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the tolls levied upon “ hats ” and 
, “ gunges,” i.e., market places within the 
zarnindari. Government having decided 
to abolish these duties, deducted the 
total value of these collections from the 
assets of the estate. The zainindars 
welcomed the deduction from the amount 
which they had to pay as Government 
revenue and in most cases went on quiet- 
ly realising the duties as of old. The 
amount of the duties in the Isafpur 
estate was estimated, at the time of the 
decennial settlement, as Rs. 4,493. 

. The assets of the estates having been 
determined by the above methods, Gov- 
ernment proceeded to settle the zainindars 
allowance. The assets were divided into 
eleven parts, of which the zamimlar 
received one part and Government ten 
parts; the ten parts so calcu- 
lated were the revenue of the estate or 
the sum annually demandable from the 
zamindar. This, as noted above, was 
Rs. 3,92,955 for the Isafpur and Sayed- 
pur estates combined, i.e., Rs. 3,02,372 
for the former and Rs. 90,583 for tin* 
latter. 

72. The assessment of the Isafpur 
estate. — In view of the subsequent ruin 
of the Isafpur estate it is of interest to 
enquire whether the assessment of the 
Permanent Settlement, on this estate was 
inequitable. On the one hand we have 
Grant’s estimate made in 1788 and re- 
produced in his apnendix to the Fifth 
Report in the following words: “ In 
all events the recoverable deficiency in 
, the rental of the zarnindari entire 
as here described, in its two divisions of 
Yusuf pur and Sayedpur, cannot, be esti- 
mated at less than one lakh of sicca 
rupees ” : in other words Grant con- 
sidered that the estate was assessed at 
about a lakh of rupees less than it could 
bear. 

On the other hand we have the un- 
doubted fact that within a few years of 
the decennial settlement, which involved 
an increase of Rs. 42,000 only, as noted 
above, in place of one lakh, ajid in spite 
of the powers given to the zamindars by 
the resumption regulations to recoup 
themselves for a considerable portion of 
the added assessment, the Isafpur estate 
was irretrievably ruined. % 

If Grant was correct or even approxi- 
mately correct, the assessment was not 
inequitable for it amounted to less than 
half the increase which his resea rches 
into the accounts of the estate led him to 


believe that it could bear. But if Grant 
was correct how came it about that four 
years before he wrote, the Committee of 
Revenue were constrained to take action 
in the case of the Raja’s debts amounts 
to Rs. 30,000 — an inconsiderable sum for 
a zarnindari paying several lakhs of 
rupees as revenue. 

I he explanation is probably two-fold, 
firstly Grant, took no account of the 
large sums which as described above were 
spent by Sukh Deb, Nil Kanta, and Sri- 
ka.nta on religious purposes. Certain 
grants could he, and were, invalidated by 
the resumption regulations, and the Raja 
could have legally resumed these grants. 
Rut human nature and particularly pious 
human nature stood in the way, and it 
is certain that very little use was made of 
these resumption regulations by the 
zamindars. Furthermore no enactment, 
could turn hack into hard cash the large 
sums spent on religious and other edifices. 

Secondly the punctual realisation of 
Government revenue, provided for by a 
series of Sale laws was a new feature in 
the administration and entirely upset the 
agelong habits of procrastination of pay- 
ment. It, is a part of the general revenue 
history of Bengal to deacrihe how the 
zamindars failed to realise from their 
tenants the demands whose payment was 
promptly enforced by Government and 
how the “ haftam ’’ and “ panjan 
(Regulation VII of 1799 and Regula- 
tion V of 1812) wore enacted too late in 
most cases to do anything except to 
enable a ruined and embittered landlord 
to wreak a tardy vengeance on his 
tenants. 

In the Isafpur estate the effects of the 
Permanent Settlement were not, long in 
appearing. As early as 1795 the estate 
was notified for sale for default in pay- 
ment of revenue but the evil day was post- 
poned. The following year pargana Malai 
was sold under the Hoard’s orders and 
in 1797 Rangdia, Jatia, Ramchandra- 
pur, (’hengutia and Emadpur were also 
sold for default, of revenue.* Sabos, 
Saidpur, Rasulpur and part of Isafpur 
were lost about, the same time, the former 
by private sale, and the three latter 
apparently under orders of the civil 
court. Finally in spite of the Raja’s 
efforts to make money, some of which 
were of a distinctly discreditable nature, 
the peripeteia was complete in 1798 when 
the rest of the estate was sold up, and 
Raja Srikanta died, leaving a widow and 
minor child. Rani Jvauta, in destitution. 
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They were supported by Government for 
some time until success in litigation 
regained for the family their share of 
Syedpur pargana and the whole of Imad- 
pur, and later on Sahos pargana. was 
restored to Bani Kanta’ s son Barada 
Kanta by Government into whose hands 
it had come by forfeiture on the ground of 
a fraudulent auction sale. Barada 
Kanta was made a ward of court and the 
estate during the wardship and after its 
release, under the capable management of 
Barada Kanta*, regained some of its 
ancient glory. The history of the family 
reads like a Greek tragedy, and gives 
strong support to the view that the 
decennial settlement was too hastily made 
permanent without adequate knowledge 
of the zemindars’ resources and with too 
great reliance on doctrinaire legislation 
which took but scant account of the 
temperament of the people it was 
designed to benefit. 

73. The smaller zamindaris. — The 

sanle fate as overtook the great Isafpur 
estate after the Permanent Settlement 
befell all the neighbouring smaller estates 
with two exceptions, namely, the Syed- 
pur four annas estate and the estate* of 
Sultanpur Kharoria. These exceptions 
are of interest particularly in the case 
rf the Syedpur estate, whose 
history shows that under capable 
management it was possible for estates to 
pay the revenue assessed at the decennial 
settlement with the punctuality required 
bv the Permanent Settlement "Regulation. 
Had all the zamindars been of the calibre 
of .the owners of this estate the debacle 
which ensued in the great zamindaris at 
the end of the 18th century would have 
been avoided. But the framers of the 
Regulations confused the ideal with the 
real: the well-known homily in Regulation 
T of 1793 “ To discharge the revenues at 
the stipulated periods without delay or 
evasion and to conduct themselves with 
good faith and moderation towards their 
dependant talukdars and raiyats are 
duties at all times indispensably required 
from the proprietors of land,” etc., 
proved vain words; and the legislation 
intended to “ promote the future ease and 
happiness of the people ” (Regulation I 
of 1793 Art. VT) proved in most cases a 
source of ruin to the proprietor and 
oppression to the tenants. 

74. The Syedpur estate. — Tire excep- 
tional cases of the Syedpur and the 
Sultanpur Kharoria estate merit some 
notice. As described above, it was in 
1731 that Sukh Deb Roy, zamindar of 


the Isafpur Estate, conferred four annas 
share of the estate on his brother Shyaifl • 
Sunder at the instance of his grand- 
mother. Shyam Sunder held this four 
annas estate (which was known as the 
Syedpur estate from the name of the 
pargana in which much of the sljare fell) 
till his death in 1750 when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ram Gopal. who died 
childless*' in 1757. On December 20th, 
1757, Mir I a far conferred 24-Parganas 
near Calcutta upon the English as a part 
of the bargain by which he succeeded 
Seraj-ud-dowlah. Among the lands so 
conferred was a jaighir belonging to 
Mirza Mahomed Sala-uddin. the Foujdar 
of Hooghly. In order to compensate the 
Foujdar for the loss of his jaighir Mir 
Jafar, observing that the Svcdnur 
estate was left ownerless by the death of 
Ram Gopal without issue, conferred the 
estate upon him in return for the land 
taken for the English. After Sala- 
uddin’s death, the estate was managed by 
his widow, Manujan, a remarkable 
woman of considerable force of character 
and with business instincts which were 
perhaps due to her descent from .an 
Ispahan merchant. She held the estate 
through the crisis of the Permanent 
Settlement, and at her death in 1 *03 
made it over intact to her step-brother 
flaji Moh allied Mohsin. The im- 
portance of the history of 
the estate does not end with its successful 
emergence under the guidance of Manu- 
jan from the difficulties of the Permanent 
Settlement, for the estate is now under 
the trusteeship of Government with the 
Collector of Khulna as the agent of the' 
estate. This befell in the followipg 
manner. 


History of thf. Stepper Estate. 

75. The Mohsin endowment. — Maho- 
med Mohsin, a man of great learning and 
piety, executed a deed of endowment in 
respect of the four annas estate and of 
certain other property in Hooghly 
district dedicating this property for 
religious purposes. This deed was 
executed in 1806 and ran as follows; — 

“ 1 Haji Mahomed Mohsin, son of Haji 
Fuzulla, and grandson of Haji Fuzululla 
of Zilla Hooghly, being in a sound state 
of mind and judgment in the faith of God, 
do hereby declare this to be the last Will 
and Testament. 

“ The zamindari of pargana Syedpur 
in the district of Jessore and pargana 
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Sobnali in the same district, also a dwell- 
jflg-house in Hooghly designated linam- 
bara, Imambazar Hat, Hooghly, and the 
furniture, etc., of the Imambara as per 
separate list have descended to me by 
inheritance, and are now in my posses- 
sion. Having no children, nor relatives 
nor connexions who could inherit my 
property, ajnd it being incumbent 
on me to keep up the religious 
obligations of my faith, which have been 
kept up and observed from mv ancestors, 

I do, therefore, bequeath and endow all 
my worldly possessions for religious 
purposes and for the expenses as herein- 
after mentioned. 

“ I do hereby appoint Rajab Ali Khan, 
son of Sheik Mahomed Siddique, and 
Sakir Ali Khan, son of Ahmed Ali Khan, 
who are good men and known to me 
Matwalis. That the said Matwalis, with 
the consent and advice of each other, are 
jointly to perform the trust herein 
reposed in them in the manner follow- 
ing:— 

“ That the! Matwalis, after the pay- 
ment of Government revenue, are to 
divide the remainder into nine shares, 
three of which are to be appropriated for 
the performance of the Imambara, the 
Mohurram festival, and the repairs of 
the Imambara and the Prophet’s tomb. 
That two shares the two Matwalis are to 
appropriate to themselves equally for 
their own use and that four shares are to 
be appropriated for the arnlahs of the 
establishment and those whose names 
pppear in a separate list under my seal 
and signature. The daily expenditure, 
the* pensioners’ allowances, the expenses 
' of respectable people, and the expenses 
of the peons and others, present incum- 
bents, arc left to the discretion of the 
Matwalis to continue or otherwise after 
my death ; and all power over my property 
is vested in them in trust for the 
purposes above stated; and should the 
Matwalis consider themselves incapable 
of performing the trust herein confided 
in them, they can transfer their pow»*r 
as Matwalis to others.” 

In accordance with this deed, the 
endowment property remained under the 
control of two trustees till 1816* when 
owing to quarrels and, dissensions aiiiqng 
them, Government jnade use of Regula- 
tion XIX of 1810 to take t charge of the 
estate in order to save it from ruin. The 
former trustees were relieved of their 
' duties, and Government eventually took 


over the duties of one trustee; it was at 
the same time decided that the other 
trustee should be a Muhammadan of the 
Shia sect whose duty would be to control 
the expenditure of the Imambara. 
Government has little concern with the 
lattefr trustee beyond paying to him the 
due amount for the expenditure on the 
Imambara in accordance with the term 
of the endowment, but the administration 
of the four annas estate is still under the 
control of Government with the Collector 
of Khulna as agent, and is one of the 
important duties of the latter. This 
appointment of fresh trustees did not end 
the estates trouble, for shortly afterwards 
the eutcherry near Jessore and all records 
were burnt by an anil ah who absconded. 
This necessitated a fresh settlement of the 
estate, and in 1823 and 1824 the bulk of 
the property was given out in patni 
settlement, and the premia or salami 
realised for these settlements were com- 
bined with existing accumulated cash 
assets of the estate into a fund which 
totalled Rs. 10,57,000: this fund was 
invested in Government securities. By 
a decision of the Governor-General (Sir 
Charles Metcalfe) in 1835, this fund was 
made into the nucleus of a Trust Fund, 
and to it was added the one-ninth share, 
which had been previously paid to the 
trustee, whose duties Government had 
taken over. The four-ninths share 
appropriated under the will to establish- 
ment and pensions remained liable for 
those charges but, when they lapsed, the 
surplus income was to l>e added to the 
Trust Fund. After provision had been 
made for repair of the Imambara and 
other necessary building charges 'had been 
met, the income of the fund was applied 
to the establishment and maintenance of 
Hooghly College open to members of all 
religious communities. As however 
Muhammadans benefited to a com- 
paratively small extent by this use of the 
Trust Fund, it was decided by Govern- 
ment in 1873 that the fund should be 
devoted to the advancement of Muham- 
madan learning throughout Bengal. It 
has since then been used for payment of 
fees of Muhammadan students, appoint- 
ment of Persian teachers and for other 
similar purposes in connection with 
Muhammadan education. 

Apart from the Trust Fund, the 
current income of the estate provides a 
sum of Rs. 60,000 annually, which is 
devoted to the purposes specified in the 
will. As explained above, one-ninth 'plus 
the lapsed portion of four-ninths goes 
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into the Trust Fund, and of the remain- 
ing four-ninths the Matwali for the time 
being receives one-ninth and the other 
three-ninths is controlled by a committee 
established under Act XX of 1803 for 
supervision of the endowment for 
religious purposes in accordance with the 
terms of the will. 

70. The administration of the Syed* 
pur estate. — The estate consists of three 


tauzis borne on the Khulna Tauzi Roll. 
Two of them, viz., tauzis 188 and 173,. 
correspond to the shares of parganas 
iSayodpur and Sobnali mentioned in the 
will. The third is a small resumed 
alluvial accretion called Chor Bhadra 
Nadi, I >e;s ring l.he Tau/j No. 571; it is now- 
let (ait in permanent tenure right. The 
following table shows the existing Govern- 
ment revenue and the demand from the 
est ate: — 
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For administrative purposes, the est ate is 
divided into " lots ", which may be either 
patni tenures held tinder the estate % other 
tenures not held under the patni regula- 
tion, or raiyati mahals. A broad distinr- 
tion is drawn between the patni lots and 


tlit“ oilier lots which it re grouped together 
as “ khas tenures The following table 
shows the distribution of the lots among 
the tauzis and their existing demand: — 
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The 58 Khas Tenures arc made up as 
follows: — 

5 Lots Resumed Lakheraj. 

29 Lots Resumed Chakran. 

24 Lots called Khas Mahals, hut 
actually including the follow- 
ing permanent tenures: — 


Lot 

No. 

Name of Tenure. 

Thana. 

Area 

Kent.. 

< ‘ess. 
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The balance of the Khas Mahal lots are 
held under raiyati collection which is 
distributed among collection circles in 
the following way: — 
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77. The Syedpur patni tenures. — 1 1 

should he noted that the income of the 
estate as given in the above tables is liable 
to alteration as a residt of proceedings 
under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. The patni tenures are of course 
“ mokanrari />., their rents cannot be 
•enhanced, but the question of theenhanei- 
bility of the khas tenures and raiyati 
rents has been a subject of considerable 
litigation in the past which has ended 
partly in favour of the estate and partly 
in 'favour of the tenure-holders. 

The question arose in 1909 in the course 
of pettv settlement proceedings under the 
Bengal Tenancy Act in Dihis Moheswar- 
pasna and Siromoni. Most of the 
tenants of the estate vigorously resisted 


the proceedings under section 105 which 
were instituted by the estirte in order ]to 
secure enhancement of rents. Several 
cases were fought out up to the High 
(’ourt, and after protracted litigation, 
the tenants were in the majority of the 
cases successful in resisting the enhance- 
ment. In other cases however com- 
promises were entered into by which the 
rents were enhanced. It cannot there- 
fore be said that the principle of non- 
enhaneibility of rent has ever been 
affirmed or admitted in respect of the 
tenancies of these dihis; further dis- 
cussion of the question would be pre- 
mature as at the time of writing it is 
still open to th<» estate, to institute 
proceedings in these dihis under section 
1U5. 

One of^ the original patni tenures in 
Mau/.a Khesra in Satkhira subdivision 
was purchased by the estate in a sale 
under the Batin' Regulations in 1888. and 
was then made subject of a petty settle- 
ment. under the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
During the present proceedings, the 
tenure-holders and raiyats claimed 
mokarrari right. The cases were com- 
plicated bv the fact that in many cases 
the petty settlement records showed 
tenures to be permanent, but were silent 
as to tin* question of fixity of rents. In 
such cases the estate claimed that under 
section 115. Bengal Tenancy Act, it was 
not now open to the tenants to claim the 
benefit of section 50, Bengal Tenancy 
Act . but this contention was disallowed 
tor in the absence of a vital entry such 
as fixity of rent, it smiled impossible to 
hold that the condition laid down in 
section 115, Bengal Tenancy Act, had 
been complied with. All cases were* 
therefore treated on their merits: in 
particular the rents recorded at the petty 
settlement- proceedings were tested by 
entries in the jama wasil baki papers of 
the estate dating, back to 1227 B. S. and 
where the rate of rent of identifiable 
tenancies had clearly been altered since 
then the* claim of mokarrari was dis- 
allowed: in other eases it was generally 
allowed, tlu* provisions of section 50 being 
applied where the existing jama could 
not be clearly ident ified in the old jama 
wasil baki papers. 

7s. Sultanpur-Kharoria. — Apa»t 

I rom Syedpur. tl ft' only other notable 
exception to the ruiti of the old estate's 
after the Permanent Settlement was the 
estate of Sultanpur-Kharoria, which lies 
mainly in the north of Bagerhat sub- • 
division. The early history of this 
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pargana is obscure; tradition relates that 
« if, was given to one Janaki IJallabh 
together with pargana Belphulia by Raja 
Praitapaditya. In the year 1774 the 
estate was in the hands of Krishna 
Chandra Ray Chaudhuri whom the 
family tree of the Mulglior Ray 
Chandhuries shows to have been seventh 
in descent from Janaki Ballabh. # In*this 
year on the ground of default in payment 
of revenue the estate was taken from its 
owners and under Warren Hastings’ 
orders was settled with one Kasinath 
Dutt of Calcutta who after some litiga- 
tion with the former proprietors was 
finally recognized as the zamindar of the 
pargana at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement. The assessment of this 
estate in 1790 was exceptional, for the 
Collector did not increase its assessment 
on the ground that it had been fixed some 
time before (*.<?., in 1784) by the 
Governor-General. The estate thus 
assessed more leniently than its neigh- 
bours survived the Permanent. Settlement 
and is still in the hands of the 
descendants of Kasinath, by whom it has 
been partitioned into three shares known 
respectively as the Kharoria Boro Zilla, 
Mejo Zilla and Chhota Zilla. In 1900 
the Mejo Zilla share was formed into 
a company known as the Kharoria Mejo 
Zilla Zamindari Syndicate, Limited, 
which has subsequently acquired a 99 
years lease of 4 annas of the Boro Zilla 
share. 

79. The Resumption Regulations. — 

After the Permanent Settlement, the 
'working of the resumption regulations 
became the great problem of revenue 
administration in all districts of Bengal 
for the next fifty years. In the area 
under report resumption of surrepti- 
tiously cultivatedi Sunderban land out- 
side the limits of the decennially settled 
estates overshadowed the resumption of 
invalid lakherajes or alluvial accretions. 
In this respect, as in all other questions 
of revenue administration, ihe revenue 
history of the area covered by Khulna 
district is almost entirely a history' of 
Sunderban administration. This as 
explained above forms the subject of a 
separate chapter in this repoYt. 

80. The revenue survey. — The great 
land-mark of revenue administration in 
this as in every other district in Bengal 
was the revenue survey in the middle of 
the 19th century. It was preceded here, 
as elsewhere, by the thak-bast survey 
which roughly delimited the exterior 


boundaries of village units, and re- 
presented the estates occurring within 
these peripheries in the form of ehoks 
(i.e., blocks) on the map. The revenue 
survey followed the tlmk-bast, survey; in 
this survey no map was made of the 
estiftes, but the village boundaries were 
accurately mapped and interior topo- 
graphical details, such as orchards, 
swamps, groups of houses, etc., were 
shown roughly in situ by conventional 
signs. Khulna district east of the 
Kobadak river was then a part of Jessore, 
and was surveyed along with the rest of 
that district and with the districts of 
Faridpur and Bakarganj by a party 
under Captain Gastrell. The work began 
in 1856 in Jessore and was continued 
until the completion of the survey of 
Bakarganj in 1868. It. was not 
connected at the time with the great, 
trigonometrical survey, which had not 
then been extended to these districts, 
but in 1866-67 a scries of triangles 
cniiuei ling the Hast Calcutta Lomriiudi- 
nal with the Lastern Frontier series was 
carried across this portion of Bengal by 
Lieutenant Thuillier ami several points 
fixed during the revenue survey were 
connected, by help of these operations, 
with the great trigonometrical survey. 

West of the Kobadak river in the area 
now covered by Satkhira subdivision, the 
revenue survey was part, of the 24- 
Pa rgan as district survey and was 
carried out about five years before the 
Jessore survey by Captain Smyth. The 
only subsequent survey which has 
affected this district was th<* Topogra- 
phical Survey of the Sunderbans by 
Colonel (then Major) Hirst in 1906 — 
1908. This will be referred to in the part- 
of this report dealing with the Sunder- 
bans. 

System of Land Tenure. 

R1. Tenures in the older zamindaris. 

— The system rf land tenure in the dis- 
trict is superficially complicated by the 
fart that it has grown up 'in three 
different groups each of which has em- 
ployed to some extent a separate nomen-* 
claim e. The underlying principles of 
development are however the same, and 
bv looking to the principles rather,. than 
to the terminology, it is possible to 
obtain a clear idea of the system. The 
three groups referred to are the older 
zamindaris of the west and centre of the 
(fjstriet., the newer zamindaris of the 
south, and the eastern zamindaris where 



the influence of the Bakarganj land 
system is felt. 

The history of the Chanchra raj 
given elsewhere in this report is typical 
of the conditions under which the older 
zamindaris grew up. In the earlie§t 
dawn of the history of the Ganges delta 
we find Hindu princelets, such as tihe 
twelve Bhuias or autochthonous kings, 
occupying the territories in the swamps 
and jungles of the delta which, like 
Jlereward the Wake in Norman times, 
they had consolidated into kingdoms 
under pressure of invaders. Under 
these kings the system of Government 
was primitive and patriarchal, and 
though some of the earliest jaiglnrs or 
service tenures, and brahmottars or 
grants for religious purposes date back 
to their times, there was probably no 
other form of intermediate land tenure 
in the sense in which we now use the 
term. The land belonged to the village 
community and the King received the 
royal share of the produce. 

The disruption of this archaic state 
of affairs took place when the spread of 
the Mogul arms began to reach Bengal, 
and Muhammadan warriors or their 
Hindu adherents, carveif great estates for 
themselves out of the Bhuias’ principa- 
lities. The typical instance of this in 
the present district of Khulna was the 
carving of the Chanchra raj estates out 
of the Bhuia King Pratapaditya’s domi- 
nions. When a jungle principality be- 
came a vast zamindari estate, a tenure 
system became a logical necessity, for on 
the one hand the /amindar was unable 
by his direct exertions to realise the re- 
venues of the great, tracts with which 
he was but imperfectly acquainted and 
on the other hand natural affection or 
gratitude for service rendered often led 
him to make grants of land or of the 
revenues thereof, either for a small 
annual payment or outright, as it were 
in fee simple, to his relations or to his 
servants. “ Be thou ruler of twelve 
cities ” he would say in effect and the 
recipient’s taluk was created. If the 
grantee remained dependent on the 
zamindar in the sense that he was bound 
to make him an Annual payment, the 
taluk was a dependent one, and 
went by a name connoting depen- 
dence, —such as shikimi taluk, taksimi 
taluk, patni taluk, or samilat taluk. 
If however the grant was outright, 
the taluk became independent and 
. was in effect a small separate estate. It 
must not be supposed tnat the creation o f 
independent taluks was entirely the work 


of the Permanent Settlement. As is 
well known many dependent trfluks were, 
at tihe time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, given independancc usually under 
the name of kharija taluks, but 
taluks, of this nature had existed 
long previously. In the list of the 
parganas of sarkar Khalifatabad given 
by AbTd l;azl in the Ain-i-Akbari, the 
following names o ccur : — 

Taluk of Kasinath. 

Taluk of Srirang. 

Taluk of Mahcsh Mandal. 

Taluk of Parmofdar Bhattachar jva. 

Taluk of Sripatkiraj. 

Ranges Taluk Parmanand. 

Such taluks, like the present day 
kharija taluks, were independent units, 
and stand as it were at the he al of the 
tree in the system of land tenure. In 
effect such taluks are equivalent to 
separate estates, and in examining the 
system of subordinate land tenures, it 
must be clearly premised that whatever 
applies to the estate < r zamindari, 
applies equally to the independent 
taluk. 

82. Abadkari tenures of the 
south. — As described above, t aluks might 
have been created either for facility in 
administering the estate, or from mo- 
tives of natural affection and gratitude. 
A third ancient type of taluk was the 
"abadkari ” or “ jungleburi ” taluk, 
which was created in forest areas by a 
grant given for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing the waste. Such grants have been 
made by Government as paramount 
.power during the last century and a 
half, but before that time, the zainindai 
of an estate containing vast forest 
tracts frequently made such grants, and 
many existing ancient taluks are of 
this nature. In the older zamindaris 
of the west and centre of the district 
their origin is shrouded in the mist of 
time, and they are indistinguishable by 
incidents or nomenclature from other 
taluks. But in the southern area where 
reclamation is comparatively recent, a 
separate nomenclature has survived, 
thus giving rise to the second of the three 
groups referred to above. 

83. .The eastern tenures. — The third 
or eastern group eonqvises the area 
where the influence of Bakarganj con- 
ditions, manifested mainly in the great 
pargana Selimabad, is predominant. 

• Eastern Bengal remained* undeveloped 
longer than Western Bengal, .and the 
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Bakarganj system of tenures; appointed 
cut by Major Jack in the Hwcarganj 
Settlement Final Eepcfc ia based tipon 
grants made for i^T&Umkta of, jungle. 
” Under the head of development ”, he 
says, “ may be incltided all iiiterta^ate 
tenures, which were grafted in forest or 
waste land for the purpose of bringing 
it under cultivation. This type of tenure 
is clearly the stock type of the Bakar- 
ganj system, and tc this type belong 
aifnost, if not all, of the haolaS and 
nim haolas and a large proportion no 
doubt of the osat nim haolas Clear- 
ly therefore the ofigin of the southern 
and of the eastern groups of Khulna 
tenures was identical, and the existing 
difference is only one of nomenclature 
intensified by the” fact that subinfeuda- 
tion has been carried to greater ex- 
tremes by the restless Muhammadan 
peasantry of Bakarganj than by the 
more .placid Hindu population, which 
predominated in the Khulna Sunder- 
bans. 

* 84. Origin of abadkari tenancies.— - 

Therefore in a conspectus of the Khulna 
tenure system the fundamental fact is 
the existence of the dependent taluk, 
but whereas in the old zamindaris of 
the north and west of the district there 
is but an adumbration of the jungle 
clearing taluk, in the south and east of 
the district this form of taluk is the 
predominant feature. The outstanding 
feature of a jungle clearing tenure is the 
fact that it gives an unencumbered right 
to land, whereas the grant of dependent, 
tenures of the other, classes discussed 
above, normally gives only a right to 
collect rent from persons with existing 
rights in the land. Grants of tenure, 
right in the grantor’s unencumbered or 
khas cultivated land may under certain 
circumstances be possible, fCT instance, 
when a landlord purchases the. lands of 
a tenant and leases them to his own rela- 
tions who in turn settle tenants upon 
them. Such cases are however compara- 
tively rare and were no doubt rarer in 
the past when tenants were scarcer than 
they are nowadays. For practical pur- 
>oses the broad distinction stated above 
lolds good. The jungleburi tenute- 
holdcr lias therefore to settle tenants 
upon the land and to give hiich assis- 
tance* as is requisite for the reclaiming 
of the waste, whereas the tenure-holder 
of other types has merely to collect rent 
from men with existing rights in the 
land. At first sight therefore it would 
appear that the jungleburi tenure-' 
holder who was at liberty to induct 
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tenants oh to the land bn such terms as 
■he, pleased was in a stronger position 
with regard to those tenants than 
tenureMders of the other classes who 
could not' <|wthri» existing rights. But 
partly owing & the difficulty of obtain- 
ing tenants ruling 1 tq isritivate jungle 
areas and partly owing to the strong 
sense cf the rights;, of the first man 
“ who breaks the soil *’ which is pre- 
valent throughout India, the. cultivat- 
ing tenants of an “ abad ” ot jungle- 
buri grant obtained by custom rights 
which the law, as it stobd when they 
were inducted, would not have given 
them. Such tenants in Bak&tganj and 
in the east of Khulna district fyre raxown 
as “ karsha ” tenants; the growth J6f 
their customary rights is wefit cxompli- • 
fied by the fact that whereaf in '1881 
Mr. Dampier, the then Ccaniriissioner 
of the Sunderbans, reported that thq 
karshadars in the, recently resumed 
Sundarban estates were “a depressed 
body with no rights of apy sort*'’, the 
Bakarganj Settlement was able some 
seventy years later to treat them os the 
privileged “ raiyats ’1 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act without opposition or ob- 
jection. In the present settlement 
operation** they have, of course, been 
recorded as Settled raiyats without a 
shadow of objection frpm anybody. In 
the southern areas of Khulna district 
the word “ karsha ” is not used; the 
general term for cultivating tenants is 
“ praja ”, but owing to the looseness of 
thisfcJjfon (which merely connotes a depen- 
dent Interest), we adopted the Tenancy 
Act term “ raiyut,” again without any 
objection. 

In the old zamindaris of the north and 
'west of the district, the raiyats were 
generally in occupation of the.imvM be-; 
fore the process of . subinfeudattoi*; 
began, and the new talukdart found, 
them established with aH the 
rights which were afterwards .tpytitm* 
lizod by the Tenancy Acts, parfc*Rttlarlf 
Act X of 1859 and Act VIII ttf 1885: 
It is to the status of these, raiyats tnm 
the status cf the “ karshadtir *’ of the 
east and the “ praja ” of tbe^thmfaa 
assimilated, ana at the present day wbe 
three types are unified not merely in 
the Procrusjdah bed of the statute books 
and lehr cdurt*, but by the mortf discern- 
ing ’Criterion of tradition and village 
custom. t . 

85 1 8rt»iWttttdatfeo.--Theahswitd^- 

• criptioh appHea t c the simple, bib wf a 
'single tenure-holder created *wiwBr Jthe 
name of talukdar by the zsmto0& itf an 



estate, and qf tjief cultivating tenants 
holding directly under that talukda*. 
This is the germ of subinfeudation^ aiod 
the causes which primarily led to the 
creation of the taluk have bequ.ihe main- 
springs* of the further 
infeSUdation. the Bakav- 

ganj Fihal Re$»oft dmdf exhaustively 
with this process, giving it a six fold 
origin viS^e) development, (ft) promo- 
tion, (e) revolt, {d) interpolation, .(e) 
fraud and (f) family arrangement. 

Hus ’ purification hdlds good for 
Khulna district with the qualification 
that the heads (a) of development and 
(d) of in&rpblation are by far the most 
impaf&Rpt, These two heads in effect 
represent the two types already des- 
erved jfcft being prevalent respectively in 
the potrtjfand east, and in the north and 
west of the district. Development in- 
cludes aw forms of tenures created for 
reclamation of waste, and interpolation 
in the words of Major Jack covers “ all 
leaser by which ah intermediate interest 
is created jh land which is already occu- 
pied by tenure-holders or raiyats ’ ’ . 
From the outlet the development 
tenure* have received separate nomen- 
clature; in Bakarganj and tlie east of 
Khulna district they were known as 
hooks and in the rest of Khulna district 


as grant is 


Time has obscured the 


meanings of these tor ms to some extent, 
apd the names have been imitated in 
areas to which they do not strictly apply, 
but in origin every true haoladar and 
gantidar, whether he held under the 
/amindar rf an estate or under an ahad- 
kari talukdar or <m> subordinate tenure- 
holder. was the man who took a definite 
block of jungle land for the purpose of 
settling tenants on it and so clearing and 
cultivating it If he found that his 
r^uurqes were wot equal to the task of 
drilling With the whole area of his haoln 
he sublet a block of land to a 
<&T dargantidar, who in 
, could sublet a part of his land to an 
gefct pirn haoladar or a segantidar 
Tjb»B the claim of subinfeudation would 

wf- * • 

Talukdar. 

ttodladar or gantidar. 

haoladar or dargaptidar. 

Skffii aim haoladar or aegantjdar. 

Knadiadar 0 r praija or raiyat. 

mes however between the taduk- 
the haoladar a further interme- 
efcoge is found, Vts , the osat taiuk- 
TJ?is tenure-holder represents one 



to whom the talukdar has assigned, not 
a blooh of land for the purpose of bring- 
ing it.under cultivation but a* right, ex- 
tendmg qveri ihfe.whole or a part of his 
tenure. to deai with the area covered by 
the osat taluk as jf it were his own 
taluk. The distinction between osat 
taluk and any form qf haola> may 
perhaps be expressed by saving that the 
former is* the assignment of interest, 
while the latter is the assignment of a 
specified block of land for the purpose 
of reclamation. An osat taluk might be 
held in respect of an aliquot' part or 
undivided snare of a taluk; a haola 
oculd never be so held. At times a 
tenure similar in nature to the osat 
taluk is found between the osat taluk 
and the haola : this is termed a mm 
osat taluk. 

86 . Tenures by interpolation and 
revolt. — Tenures by interpolation pre- 
suppose existing grades both above and 
below; they are less commonly found in 
jungleburi taluks than in other classes 
of tenures. An osat taluk, if created 
after the bar las subordinate to the taluk- 
dar had come into existence, would be 
an interpolated tenure; and it is clear 
that such a process would occur far 
more often where there were hereditary 
tenants than where cultivation had not 
yet started when the talukdars right was 
created. The causes of interpolation 
were mainly the two referred to above 
as the causes of creation of tenures in 
the older zamindaris, viz ., (1) inability 
tt> manage successfully rent collection in 
a large and scattered estate and (2) a 
pious desire to create a beneficial 
interest in favour of a relation or a* 
faithful servant. An interesting 
example of such a taluk created before 
the Permanent Settlement i& the Jautuk 
taluk in pargana Bura,n. Its name is 
said to be derived from the fact that 
it was created by the owner of the par- 
gaiin in favour of his first-born son, and 
assigned a rent proportionate to the 
revenue of the whole pargana ; it was 
thus entirely a beneficial grant and ranks 
highest among the subordinate tenures 
of the pargana. A third cause may be 
added, viz., the desire to capitalize the 
assets of the estate by creation of sub- 
ordinate tenures at v a high rate of 
salami. This cause* was probably not 
operative to any greatf extent till the 
passing of Regulation VIII of 1819 bed 
placed the relationship of landlord and 
patni tenure-holder on a definite statu- 
tory basis. A notable example of this 
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was the creation of the patni mahals in 
the Syedpur estate in 1823 and 1824, 
thus realising Rs. 10,57,000 as premia 
or salami, which sum is now the nucleus 
of the Molisin Trust Fund. 

The tenures created by interpolation 
bear various names and differ in certain 
essentials. Those which have existed 
from before the Permanent Settlement, 
are usually known as samilat taluks, 
this term taking the place of the term 
shikimi taluk, which is in vogue in 
many places in Bengal. A samilat 
taluk is permanent, and its 
rental cannot be enhanced. Its 
name appears to be derived from the 
fact that it was incorporated in (Beng. 
samil) a zamindari at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. Taksimi taluks 
are the highest grade of tenures found in 
pargana Selimabad. Their name is 
said to be derived from the fact that 
they represent a division (Urdu taksim) 
of property, by means of a beneficial 
lease, between the proprietor and other 
members of his familv. 

Patni tenures, including their sub- 
ordinate tenures darpatni and sepatni, 
are tenures generally created after the 
passing of the Patni Sales Regulation 
(Regulation VIII of 1819) with the 
specific object of being governed bv that 
Regulation. They are of course perma- 
nent, and their rent cannot be enhanced. 
Variation of the patni tenures are the 
“ pattai ” tenures; both words simply 
mean “ leased ”, and the latter tenures 
probably date back to a time when the 
word patni had not been crystallized 1 bv 
Regulation VIII of 1819. A miyadi 
•patni is a lease for a definite term of 
years : it is, of course, not governed by 
the Patni Sale Law. The term sadar 
patni is some times found; it appears to 
apply to the patni lease of either a large 
area of land or of an aliquot share of a 
zamindari, smaller parts of which had 
already been leased cut in patni. The 
sadar patni is therefore interpolated as 
a superior interest over the existing 
patnis. At the present day a new inter- 
polated tenure would on creation nor- 
mally be styled either a “ maurushi ” or 
a “miras ijara ”. Both terms connote 
a tenure which is permanent, but of 
which the rent, in the absence of any 
stipulation to the* contrary, can be en- 
hanced. The tniras ijara is commonest 
in the east of the district while the 
maurushi is more frequent in the north, 
but both may occur together. A variant 
of the latter is the kaimi maurushi ; it 


is generally considered that the rent of 
this tenure cannot be enhanced, but the 
question is not free from dcubt. 

9 

The tenures classified by Major Jack 
owing their origin to fraud and to 
family arrangement are merely variants 
of tenu res, created by interpolation, and 
could well have been classed under that 
head. In fact in* this particular res- 
pect Major Jack’s classification is not 
strictly logical, for fraud and family 
arrangement are merely two of the 
objects leading to t'he creation of certain 
tenures which belong to the class of 
interpolated tenures and should not have 
been ranked as classes parallel to them. 
Descriptions of them are given in detail 
in Chapter III of the Bakarganj Settle- 
ment Report, and apply equally to simi- 
lar tenures in Khulna district. The 
object of the creation of fraudulent 
tenures is to save the interest of the 
creator from his creditors who on pur- 
chasing it discover that it has ' been 
leased to another from whom they can- 
not hope to recover it without costly 
litigation. The object of the creation of 
“ family arrangement ” tenures is to 
transfer by perpetual lease to a compe- 
tent memlier of the family the interests 
of women or other persons who cannot 
themselves conveniently arrange for col- 
lecting the rents due to them. Tenures 
created by revolt are usually termed 
jirnba taluks. Their origin lay in 
the fact that at times the tenants of an 
oppressive or exacting buidlord, as it 
were, deserted his allegiance in a body 
and attorned to some person who enjoy- 
ed a better reputation, placing _ them- 
selves within his “ jirnba ” or charge. 
The recipient of the allegiance either 
included 1 the revolting tenants within 
his own tenure or estate or else created 
a nominal tenure to cover their lands 
and pretended that he held this tenure 
in subordination to the deserted land- 
lord. This system appears to have been 
largely used in Bakarganj, and it is 
most common in the east of Khulna dis- 
trict, but traces of it are to be found, in 
many parts. The most notorious in- 
stance is the case of Char Hoglapasha 
where the tenants deserted tlie Bana- 
gram zamindars and attorned to the 
Boukailash raj ; in consonance with- this 
revolt every tenant was prepared to 
swear that the lands of Char Hogla- 
sasha formed part of a village Mahesh- 
uira though no such village could be 
.found in thak or revenue survey maps. 
Litigation went on for some years 
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chiefly under the preventive sections of 
the Criminal Procedure Code; eventual- 
ly during the present settlement opera- 
tions the true state of affairs* has become 
clear and the tenants appear to have 
acquiesced in a return to their old 
allegiance. 

87. Tenures by promotion. — Tenure* 
by promotion are essentially growths of 
Bakarganj Muhammadan pride. No 
nouveau riche more ardently covets a 
rise in social status than the well-to-do 
Muhammadan cultivator of that district. 
As. explained above the status of karsha 
dar some seventy years ago was not an 
enviable one, and the wealthier among 
those who held that status sought means 
to improve it by payment of money or 
rendering service to their landlord. As 
a 7 aid pro >/uo they received brevet, 
rank of kaim karshadar which implied 
at least permanency of tenure, and 
enabled them to sub lease their lands to 
lmrshadars; by a further rise they could 
reach the rank of haoladar, a secure and 
honourable title connoting a .reclaimer of 
land. An ilnomalv has resulted in the 
present day for where the aspirant was 
a tenant of more than one landlord, it 
sometimes, happened that he was only 
able to secure the coveted promotion 
from one landlord, while the other 
refused it. Tn the serista of one land- 
lord he therefore became a haoladar 
while in the serista of the other he 
remained a karshadar. In such eases 
the record of rights was difficult to 
frame; it was eventually decided that 
until every landlord recognized the pro- 
motion it could not be considered as 
complete. In such cases the aspirant 
was given his original status in our 
record, but a note as to the promotion 
in one or more seristas was made. 

It is probable that many of the osat. 
haolas, nim haolas and other subordinate 
varieties of haolas owe their origin to 
promotion, rather than to development 
by a sftb-lease for jungle clearance. 

88 . Rent-free tenures. — There is 
little that is pecular to Khulna district 
in the rent-free tenures; they are almost 
entirely absent from the Sunderbau 
tracts., and are confined mainly to the 
oldest cultivation particularly that 
situated on the banks of the Bhairab. 
They may be divided into two classes, 
viz., (t) Permanent, heritable and trans- 
ferable tenures usually created for a 


pious purpose. Examples of this class 
are — • . • 

Brahmottar for maintenance of 
Brahmans. 

Mahatran for maintenance of any 
other person specially revered bv 
the grantor. 

Ijebottar, for maintenance of idols. 

Eakiran for maintenance of fakirs. 

Baishnaljottar for maintenance of 
baishnabs (devotees of Vishnu). 

(.‘heragi for upkeep of lamps in 
shrines. 

(ii The second class of rent-free 
tenures are the service tenures known as 
“ chakra n " tenures, enjoyed, e g., by 
barbers, washermen, etc. They are in 
no way permanent, heritable or transfer- 
able. but only subsist so long as the 
service is rendered to their creator. 

89. Cultivating tenants. — The sub- 
infeudation which has been described 
above represents the intermediate grades 
between the zamindar and the cultivat- 
ing tenant. There is something elusive 
about the status of cultivating tenant 
for no statute has yet been able to 
envisage it clearly. The object of 
tenancy legislation is admittedly to a 
great extent the protection of £he raivat 
or cultivating tenant, but it is a fair 
criticism on the existing Tenancy Act 
to say that while it does much to prefect 
one man as raivat, it helps to destroy 
the rights of many others by compelling 
them to be classified as tenure-holders or 
under-raiyats. for it refuses to recognize 
that there can be more than one rafiya^ 
in respect of the same piece of ground. 
In this respect, it is generally admitted, 
the Act is at fault* for in actual prac- 
tice we frequently see two or more culti- 
vating tenants in the chain of subinfeu- 
dation, each of whom most surely In the 
eyes of his fellow villagers, and of his 
landlord too, possesses the rights which 
attach to the hereditary cultivator. This 
is probably brought home to us more in 
Khulna than in most districts, for 
Khulna is one of the latest, tracts to be 
reclaimed from jungle, and the cultiva- 
tor still retains the advantages which 
accrued to him when he was the sole 
iqeansi f converting his landlords barren 
acres of jungle gvant into rich paddy 
land. The tyvo main advantages which 
he thus enjoys are firstly large holdings 
and secondly customary privileges. A 
tenant inducted for the purpose of 
reclaiming jungle is invariably given a 
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holding of at least several acres in area, 
and | though in the north of the district 
whore jungle cutting is a matter of 
remote antiquity, the raiyats’ holdings 
are now reduced to the size prevailing 
in neighbouring districts, the tenants of 
the newer , reclamation still enjoy com- 
paratively large holdings. The follow- 
ing statement shows the average size off 
an occupancy or settled raiyats holding 
in the various police-stations of the 


district : — 

Average size 

Na*ne ot* poli ■o-staf ion. of hulling 

in acre s. 

Kalaroa .. .. .. 1*5# 

Satkhira .. .. .. 1 

Tala .. .. 1*27 

Debhata . . . . . . 1 • 82 

Kaligauj . . . . . . 2 • Kl 

Shyamnagar .. .. .. <>• 78 

Asasuni . - • • 4-59 

Phultala .. .. .. 1 05 

Daulatpnr .. .. 91 

Terakhada .. .. 2- 98 

Dumuria .. •• •'•01 

Baitagliuta .. .. 4<>5 

Paikgacliha .. (>1»2 

Dacope . . . . 12-31 

Khulna . . . • • • 1 • I *> 

Mollahat .. .. .. 2 <53 

Sarankhola .. .. •• 2 99 

Kachua .. .. .. 2-77 

Fakirliat .. .. 1-38 

Ram pal .. .. .. • > ■ 7 .4 

Morrcllganj .. .. .. 3- 911 

Bugurhat . . . . . . 1 • 99 


The figures in this table clearly reflect the 
fact that the newest reclaimed areas are 
in Dacope, l’aikgaehha, ltampal and 
Shyamnagar police-stations, while the 
oldest reclamation is on the banks of 
the Kobadak in Kalaroa and Tala and on 
the banks of the Bhairab in Phultala, 
Daulatpur, Pakirhat and Bagerhat 
police-stations. There is, in fact, a very 
remarkable degree of coincidence be- 
tween these figures and the knowifr his- 
tory of reclamation in Khulna. 

# • 

Now a raiyat with*a holding of six to 
twelve acres of newly reclaimed land 
must be a very substantial man if he can 
continue to cultivate this area himself. 
Day labour is not to be had in a newly 


reclaimed “ abad ”, and plough cattle, 
if carried off by one of die diseases which 
attack them in a saline climate, cannot 
easily be replaced. He therefore sooner 
or later finds' himself obliged to reduce 
(lie size of his holding. He does not 
however do this by an outright sale, for 
on the one hand he has a distinct senti- 
mental objection to parting with his 
land, and on the other hand the pur- 
chaser will be obliged to pay salami, to 
the landlord- for recognition of the sale 
transaction. He therefore prefers to 
subdivide the holding by a sub-lease to a 
friend or neighbour who is willing and 
able to cultivate part of it. Sometimes 
the lessee pays a considerable premium 
for the lease and stipulates to pay a rent 
which leaves little profit to the lessor. 
The transactions are practically sales 
the premium being in effect the purchase 
money. So far is this fiction of a lease 
carried that in many parts of the district 
when a tenant wishes to dispose not 
morel v of a part hut of his whole holding, 
he still does not sell it. outright but comes 
to an arrangement with the purchaser 
that the latter will execute. a kahuliyat 
(acknowledgment of lease) in his favour 
ami will thereafter pay the rental of the 
bolding direct to bis landlord. The les- 
sor of course receives a considerable pre- 
mium, in effect, the sale price, as a part of 
the transaction and the fiction of lease 
is usually kept up by stipulating for a 
payment of nominal rent to him as his 
‘ munafa ” or profit over and above the 
"-mil paid to the landlord. As, however, 
he often leaves the locality altogether 
after the transaction is complete, he 
rarely realises the nominal rent; the 
landlord finds himself with a new tenant 
who tenders the rent in the name of 
(technical lv called marfat) the lessor. 
This transaction is known as a “ mnlik 
ha rati ” h •a so; it is a well-known and 
often effectual wav of depriving the land- 
lord of the salami or recognition fee for 
the sale of a lion-transferable holding. 

on. Occupancy right «f under-raiyats. 

— This fiction of a lease to cover a sale 
has an important result; the nominal 
lessees who are really purchasers are re- 
cognized as having customary rights 
equal to those of the vendor lessor. This 
is perfectly just, for they have stepped 
entirely into his shoes and often pay his 
rent to the landlord; its result is the 
accrual of occupancy right by custom to 
the t under- raiyats, and this accrual ap- 
pears to have taken place throughout 



the district. Considerable care was 
taken throughout the stage* of attesta- 
tion to enquire into the customary 
incidents of under-raiyati tenancies, 
and every Revenue Officer agreed in- 
reporting that in the area where he 
worked an under-raiyat was regarded 
as possessed of exactly the same rights 
and privileges as the raivat. In lact 
the under-raiyats are not under-raiyats at 
all in the sense applied to the term hv the 
Bengal Tenancy Act; they are the second 
and third grade raiyats whose existence, 
as pointed out aliovo, the Act refuses to 
recognize. Occasionally a genuine under- 
raiyati tenancy was found to have been 
created by a temporary lease, and such 
tenancies were recorded as under-raiyati 
without right of occupancy; hut the very 
great majority of tenancies held under 
raiyats were recorded as having occu- 
pancy right by custom. One of the 
strongest pieces of evidence of the privi- 
leged position of under-raiyats is the 
’prevalence of the custom of granting 
them permanent' leases- in direct, defiance 
of section Kf> of the Bengal 1 enanev Act ; 
a section which appeared 10 he wholly 
unknown to a large number of people in 
the district, including the Sub-Regis- 
trars, who allow the registration of these 
leases. In the more sophisticated areas 
a legal fiction is employed by which the 
lessor raivat describes himself in the 
lease as a ,l rnanrushidar ” or permanent 
tenure-holder, but in many places the 
raivat purports to give a permanent lease* 
to the under-raiyat. In the* event of the 
raiyats holding being purchased in auc- 
tion sale, it is the custom for the pur- 
chaser to serve notices under section 107 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act threatening 
to avoid the under tenancies as incum- 
brances. As under section 100 of the 
same Act. any right of occupancy is a pro- 
tected interest, i.r., cannot he* annulled 
at the sale of the superior interest, it 
looks as if the issue of notices threaten- 
ing to annul under-raiyati interest is 
tantamount to denying their customary 
occupancy right. But in fact, the only 
object of these* notices is to extort salami 
from the under-tenant when his imme- 
diate superior’s interest is sold; the pur- 
chaser has really no more intention of 
evicting the nndor-raiynt, or belief in his 
power to do so, than the landlord who 
demands salami from the son who 
succeeds to his father's heritable raivat i 
holding. No authenticated instances of 
the eviction of an under-raiyat. .after 
issue of notice unejer section 167, Bengal 


Tenancy Act, came to light during the 
settlement operations irnthis district.. 

The under-raiyats of the district ’may 
therefore be said to possess occupancy 
right by custom, and there is every reason 
to believe that the accrual of this right 
is connected with the subinfeudation of 
large raivat i holdings in newlv reclaimed 
jfreajj in the manner descriiied above. 
Furthermore it appears that the under- 
raiyats of this description are not true 
under-raiyats, but are second and third 
grade raiyats, and only fail to he des- 
cribed as such because the Tenancy Act 
does not recognize their existence. Such 
raiyats are termed kol karshadars 
in areas where the Bakarganj nomencla- 
ture prevails: elsewhere in the district 
they are known as korfa raiyats. 'they 
extend to several degrees, in exceptional 
cases, to as many as five or six. 

hi. Customary rights of tenants. — It 

was staled above that in addition to the 
privilege of large holdings, the jungle- 
clearing raivat has other customary pri- 
vileges. There is no stronger title to pri- 
vilege in the villager’s mind than the lact 
that he or his forefathers cleared the 
jungle. Not once but many times while 
enquiring into village rights and customs 
I have heard it reiterated that such and 
such a right lies with such and such a 
man because he is an “ abadkari praja 
The jungle-clearing tenant, once he is 
established on the land, has more rights 
than his brother of the older cultivated 
areas. The latter often may not cut 
down trees or dig tanks without his land- 
lord’s consent; it is the first, duty of ,tlu* 
Sundcrban tenant to cut down trees and 
if he cares to dig a tank in those ‘saline 
tracts, no landlord, however exacting, 
will sav him nay. in regard to salami 
on transfer of holdings, lie is expected to 
pay something for an outright purchase 
for nowhere in the district are occupancy 
raiyats’ holdings recognized as transfer- 
able without the landlord’s consent, and 
this consent usually depends upon the 
payment of salami. But in as much as 
tenants in Sundcrban clearings are 
often in demand, the landlord is usually 
willing to give his consent, to the trans- 
fer upon the payment, of a nominal 
salami. In the older cultivation 
of the north where the demand 
• for land is great, the rate of salami has 
in some eases be<*n raised by exacting 
landlords, Amt on the whole throughout 
the district the rate is low and is often 
adapted to the means of the temyit 
purchaser. In the case of a few 
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big absentee landlords as inuch as 25 per 
cent, of the purchase price is paid, but 
tliis is abnormal for the district. Simi- 
larly in these areas the landlords have in- 
troduced the custom of levying payment 
from a raiyat who cuts down valuable 
trees. This payment is however not high 
for it ranges from £ of the value of the 
wood to a rupee or two. All trees, except 
“ valuable ” trees, may be cut down by 
the raiyat without objection, but there 
is a great diversity of opinion as to what 
constitutes a valuable tree. The matter 
is entirely regulated by local custom; in 
one village a cocoanut palm may he cut 
down without the landlord’s consent, in 
another village his consent is necessary ; 
the same is true of babul trees (Acacia 
Arabica) and of many other trees which 
could be named. In the north of the 
district and in most of the older culti- 
vated areas the landlord’s consent is re- 
quired if a tenant wishes to excavate a 
tank, but the consent is usually given 
upon payment of a few rupees. 

92. Non-resident raiyats. — The rai- 
yat of Khulna district may therefore be 
said to be generally favoured by custom, 
and there appears to be every reason for 
connecting his privileges with the 
preferential treatment which a raiyat in 
a newly reclaimed area soon wins for 
himself. Tenants are in demand in such 
areas, for it is not everyone who has the 
hardihood or the necessary means to cope 
with the dangers and difficulties of re- 
clamation. It is often impossible to find 
tenants willing to reside on the land, 
but as Sunderban paddy cultivation 
both sowing and reaping, takes place a 
month or more after that of normal 
tracts, the landlord is able to find tenants 
who are willing to cultivate Sunderban 
lands after they have finished the culti- 
vation in their own villages. Such 
tenants may have a definite and perma- 
nent right in the land, but there is a 
tendency to look upon them as “ pai- 
kahst ” or alien raiyats as opposed to the 
“ khudkahst ” or resident raiyats of the 
estate. Some of them execute temporary 
leases in favour of their immediate land- 
lords and after the expiry of the lease 
give up fell connection with the l^rnl. 
Such tenants are known as “ pattanias ” 
or lease-holders and properly fall within • 
the definition of the non-occupancy 
raiyat of the Bengal Tenancy. Act. 

93. EksonA tenancies* — The analogy 
of these short term leases has however 


had an unfortunate effect; so long as the 
lease-holders ate absentees whose Sunder- 
ban cultivation is merely a supplement to 
their upland cultivation, there can be no 
harm in regarding them as an inferior 
class of raiyats without permanent rights 
in the "soil. i5ut nowadays in default 
of such absentee lessees, landlords of cer- 
tain estates have taken to leasing vacant 
land to resident raiyats of the estate upon 
yearly terminable leases which they term 
’’ eksona ”, “ batsar bandi ”, “ sonkarari ” 
or ‘ nagdan ” leases. To regard such 
leases as temporary and terminable is 
directly opposed to the provisions of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, which provides 
that occupancy rights accrues to the 
settled raiyat of the village in all land 
which he holds in that village. Ibis 
system of yearly leases is a deliberate in- 
fringement of the provisions of the Ten- 
ancy Act on the part of the landlords, 
and in framing the present settlement 
records, we gave occupancy status in all 
land held under such leases by settled 
raiyats of the village. 

It should be made clear that this 
system of leases is by no means general; 
it has been adopted by certain more or 
less upstart landlords, 1'haraohs that 
knew not Joseph and are unmindful of 
anciently earned privileges of the abad- 
kari tenant. The system only flourishes 
in areas where the great fertility of the 
reclaimed Sunderbans makes competition 
for land keen among a growing popula- 
tion, and it is to lie Imped that, the settle- 
ment operations will have opened the 
eves of the tenants to their rights : hither- 
to they have, with a few exceptions, 
ignorantly surrendered the benefits which 
accrue to them from the Tenancy Act. 

94. Utbandh — There is no real 
utbandi in this district. In the great 
bil areas where the amount of cultivation 
depends every year upon the extent to 
which the* bil dries up, there is a system 
of assessment of rent in accordance with 
the area, cultivated each year liy the 
tenant. In only two villages, one in Sat- 
khira subdivision and one. in Bagerhat, 
was any attempt made by the landlords 
to assert that the tenancies were 
utbandi; in both cases local enquiry 
showed that the Imundaries of the hold- 
ings were known and defined, and the 
tenant’s annual cultivation, though fluc- 
tuating in amount according to the state 
of the water, was definitely confined 
within those limits. The tenancies did 
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not therefore satisfy the criterion of 
utbandi adopted by the Settlement 
Department (vide Technical Rules, 1925, 
reprint, page 81, et seq), and they were 
consequently treated as ordinary tenan- 
cies. Furthermore though tenancies of 
this nature exist sporadically through- 
out the great bil tracts, there is no evi- 
dence that the custom of utbandi prevails 
in this district, and hence the conditions 
of section 180 (a) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act are not satisfied. These tenancies 
are known as charcha or hal hasila 
in the district; the word utbandi is 
not in general use, though I remember 
seeing it once in some old zamindari 
papers in Satkhira subdivision. In 
view of the fact that the great bils are 
getting shallower every year, parti- 
cularly in areas where the silt laden 
Madhumati water penetrates, it is for- 
tunate that the zamindars were not able 
to substantiate their claims as regards 
utbandi tenancies: had they been able to 
do so. in a few years' time, there would 
have been a multitude of tenancies, 
practically devoid of legal rights, in 
tracts of land indistinguishable from 
ordinary low-lying village land. 

95. Borgadars. — Produce rents are 
of two types in this district correspond- 
ing to the two types usually found else- 
where in Bengal. The first type is where 
a definite share, usually but not invari- 
ably a half, of the produce is paid. 
These boar the common name of lx>rga 
tenancies. The borgadar in this district 
possesses practically no rights in the 
land; he is purely a tenant at will. 
Whether he holds the land for one year 
or for several years in succession, he and 
everybody else in the village fully recog- 
nizes that he is bound to vacate it if so 
directed by his immediate landlord. Tt 
is not easy to determine why the borga- 
dar should be so devoid of customary 
right here; the fact remains that after 
careful enquiry by every attestation 
Officer, the above conclusion was unani- 
mously arrived at, and it fully coincided 
with the opinion I had formed, based 
upon previous experience of trying 
criminal appeals in land disputes, where 
the borgadar usually figures as the cat’s- 
paw of the rival claimants. In a few 
cases where land of absentee tenu re- 
holders had been held by the same tenant 
for many years in succession upon pay- 
ment of a share of the produce, the 
tenancy was recognized as having occu- 
pancy rights.* 


96. Gulo tenancies. — Tlje second type 
of produce rent is where a definite* 
amount of rent in kind is paid. These 
tenancies are usually known as dhanka- 
rari throughout Bengal, but in the 
centre and east of Khulna district they 
are known as gulo tenancies. They are 
generally unpopular with the tenants, 
probably owing to the idea that the rise in 
the value of produce has automatically 
caused considerable enhancement of their 
rent. This is true in a sense, but actually 
of course the tenants are paying no more 
for their land than before, and are 
obtaining greater value in the balance of 
the produce which they retain. In cases 
however where the soil has deteriorated 
and the outturn is consequently less, the 
payment of gulo rent is a great hard- 
ship. At times, particularly in the south- 
east of the district where this system is 
particularly prevalent, the landlords 
realise the cash market value of the 
stipulated produce in lieu of the produce 
itself. All dhankarari and gulo tenan- 
cies were treated in the settlement records 
as if they were ordinary raiyati tenan- 
cies. and a similar course was adopted 
in the case of mixed rents, i.e., wnere 
part of the rent is payable in cash and 
part in kind. 

97. Abw&bs. — Landlords in this dis- 
trict as elsewhere realise abwabs or 
unauthorised impositions from their 
tenants in complete defiance of section 
74 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The his- 
tory of the abwab belongs rather to the 
general revenue history of Bengal than to 
an account of the land system of any 
particular district. Briefly speaking in* 
origin the abwab in Mogul times was 

a fixed enhancement of the assessment 
payable to the State, and correspondingly 
leviable from their own tenants by the 
persons responsible for the payment. At 
the time of the Permanent Settlement all 
abwabs were directed to lx* consolidated 
with the rent, and imposition of fresh 
abwabs was forbidden. The latter part 
of these directions was about as effica- 
cious as the notices exhibited in certain 
restaurants forbidding gratuities to be 
given to the staff. In fact the abwab has 
this in common with such gratuities : it 
is consecrated by universal custom, and 
it provides a living wage for under-paid 
employees. \ considerable proportion 
of the abwab particularly under the 
name of tahuri nowadays goes into 
the pocket of the naib or other local 
officers of the zamindar, and serves to 
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supplement friaries which are usually 
‘absurdly inadequate. The following 
are among the more common forms of 
abwab levied in the district, with their 
average incidence per rupee of rent 


Name. 

Tahuri 
Chek Kharach 
Hishabana 
Parbani 

Againani 

School kharach 


Nature. 

Collection fee 
Rent receipt fee 
Accounts fee 
Contribution for 
ceremonies. 

Present at land- 
lords *'r zamiiulari 
officer’s visit. 

Upkeep of schools 


Average incidence 
per rupee of 
rent anything 
UR to 

4 annas. 

3 pies per receipt 
2J Annas. 

4 pies. 

Lump sum 
usually Re. I. 

0 pics. 


Marriage ceremonies are peculiarly ex- 
pensive affairs for the raiyat, for not only 
has he to contribute to expenses of the 
ceremony in his landlord's family, 
but he has to pay a sort of sump- 
tuary tax if he celebrates a marriage in 
his own family. The custom of liegar 
or free labour rendered by a tenant to 
his landlord is not extinct, but in view 
of the growing spirit of independance 
among the tenantry many zamindars 
have made a virtue of necessity and com- 
muted it for an annual payment of about 
two rupees. Cost of maintaining 
bridges and embankments are levied 
under the names of pul kharach and 
bandh kharach. The latter levies in 
saline areas where embankments are 
essential for the preservation of the 
crops, is thoroughly justifiable if the 
landlord maintains the embankment, and 
4n such cases the amount payable by the 
tenant has been treated as a legal pay- 
ment in our records. Some difficulty has 
been experienced in eases where the 
tenant has stipulated to pay something in 
kind, usually gur (molasses) or a goat, 
over and above his rent. It is not clear 
if these are legally abwabs or not. In 
areas where they occurred the general 
principle was adopted of recognising 
them as legal rent if they were produce 
of the tenant’s land as gur might well 
be, but of treating them as abwabs if they 
could not be considered as produce of the 
land. If however the payment, r.g., of a 
goat, had been stipulated for in the 
tenant’s kabuliyat and not subsequently 
added as an annual, demand it \yas 
treated as part of j^he rent. The legal 
rate at which cess can be levied is 6 pies 
in the rupee from a raiyat within the 
meaning of the Cess Act (?>., “ a person 
cultivating land and paying rent there- 
fore not exceeding one hundred rupees 


per annum ”), and according to the last 
valuation in the ease of any other person. 
Actually these provisions are respected in 
many cases!, but in certain estates, usually 
those of small tenure-holders, cess up to 
one«anna in the rupee is levied from the 
raiyats. 

Statistics of Land Tenure. 

98. Area in proprietor’s direct pos- 
session. — Under existing settlement pro- 
cedure, the Collectors’ registers are not 
written up until records have been 
printed. It is not therefore possible at 
this stage, when printing is not yet com- 
plete, to give a detailed statement show- 
ing the area and revenue of each tauzi 
or statistics of the tauzi roll and its 
component estates. Statistics of the 
land held by proprietors are however 
available, though the distribution by 
tauzis has not vet been ascertained; the 
available statistics are given in Appendix 
I to this report. The area held by pro- 
prietors in their direct possession is 
40,542 acres, 2.6 percent, of the 
total area surveyed : this includes the 
area of most roads, small streams, burn 
ing ghats, and of land sublet by annual 
leases to borgadars, but not of rivers over 
three chains which have been classified 
as outside the record, nor of such roads 
as appear to have been in existence before 
1850, and which have been, therefore, in 
accordance with the provisions of Act 
XLII of 1850, recorded as the property 
of the State. 

99. Area in tenure-holders’ direct 
possession.- The amount of land held by 
the principal classes of tenure-holders in 
their direct possession is as follows : — 


CIoab of tenure. 

Number 

of 

hold- 

ings. 

Total 
area held 
(acres). 

Percen- 
tage to 
total 
area 

sur- 

veyed. 

Permanent tenure - 

holders on fixed 
rents or rates. 

38,9(17 

86,309-70 

5-54 

Permanent tenure- 

holders not on fixed 
rents or rates. 

49,329 

122,083 25 

7-72 

Temporary tenure- 

holders. 

1,472 

10,913-43 

•70 


In practice the temporary tenure-holders 
are never likely to be ejected from their 
lands, and in many estates the landlords 
hAve admitted the permanency of all 
tenures ; in a few festates the tenures are 



nominally temporary, but the question 
has not been seriously contested during 
the present operations, and is not likely 
to be of practical importance. It is far 
otherwise with the question of fixity of 
rent or rate of rent, which has been the 
subject of a large number of disputes. 
Genuine mokarrari leases have not b*een 
numerous; the majority of the area 
which has been recorded as held on fixed 
rents has gained this privilege by virtue 
of section 50(f) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 

Rent-free tenure-holders have 17 , whs 
acres in their direct occupation. The 
majority of this area is covered by petty 
nishkar grants of a few acres for main- 
tenance of brahmans or for similar reli- 
gious or charitable purposes. They 
often simply cover the homestead land 
of the beneficiary; the arable land, if any, 
is usually let out in temporary borga 
lease or cultivated by hired labour. 
Service tenure-holders only occupy a 
smajl area of about 4110 acres. The 
majority of the rent-free tenures are 
situated in the older cultivated areas of 
Kalaroa, Tala, Satkhira. Kaligan j and 
Fakirhat police-stations: Sunderban 
landlords do not usually make rent-free 
grants. 

100. Raiyati holdings. — The number 
of holdings and area of land held by the 
main classes of cash paying raiyats are as 
follows : 


( 'las#* <i| raiyul . 

Number 

III' 

holding. 

Total area 
thus held 
(acres). 

1‘ori-en* 
tage nf 
the total 
j a rea 
sur- 
veyed. 

Raiyats at fixed rent 
or rati* of rent . 

38,989 

132,09s • hi 

! i 

8-49 

Settled and occupancy 
ruiyats. 

349,544 

904.817 SO 

02 05 

Under raiyats with 
rights of occupancy 
(on cash rent ). 

24 9, 2 tit i 

192,330 89 

12*30 

Under raiyats without 
right* of occupuncy 
(on cash rent ). 

14,483 

S,3ti2 • tlti 

•53 


The raiyats holding at fixed rents are 
more numerous in Satkhira subdivision 
than in both of the other subdivisions to- 
gether. One cannot help feeling that 
the provisions of section 50(f) took the 
raiyats’ landlords somewhat by surprise 
in the first year of attestation, and that 
by the following seasons when Sadar and 
Bagerhat subdivisions were taken up. 
rentals had either been actually enhance/! 


in order to rebht the presumption of that 
section or else rebutting evidence frorp 
old papers had been, to put it mildly, 
obtained : I know of cases where en- 
hancements were hurriedly made obvious- 
ly to defeat the presumption. Apart 
from this reason, I can assign no other 
ground for the overwhelming preponder- 
ance # of Satkhira mokarrari holdings 
over those of the other subdivisions. 

101. Under-raiyati holdings. — Gen- 
erally speaking, as explained elsewhere, 
under-raiyats were recognised as having 
occupancy rights by custom. In Sat- 
khira subdivision there is again a great 
preponderance of under-raiyati holdings 
without occupancy right, the number 
being 10,565 against 1,H62 in Sadar and 
-,056 in Bagerhat. During the first few 
weeks of attestation, the question of the 
recognition of under-raiyats' occupancy 
fight was under examination, and it is 
certain that during this period a large 
number of under-raiyats were recorded 
as without rights of occupancy by officers 
who would later on. in view of experience 
gained and orders issued, have certainly 
recorded them as having occupancy 
right. It was not considered necessary 
to re-attest whole villages on this ground, 
but. it was open to any under-raiyat to ob- 
tain a revision of his status by filing ob- 
jection under section 103 A Bengal 
Tenancy Act. for the matter had lieeJi 
set at rest by tin* time these objections 
came up for decision. 

102. Incidence of rent. — The inci- 
dence of rent per acre paid by raiyats 
holding at fixed rents and by settled and 
occupancy raiyats respectively is shown ’ 
in the following table which covers all 
the police stations of the district - 


Average rate of rent per acre . 


Police station. 

Raiyats at 
fixed rents 
or rates of 
rents. 

Occupancy 

and 

settled 

raiyats. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

• 

Kalaroa 

2 5 3 

:i s s 

Satkhira 

2 4 4 

3 0 1 

Tola 

2 9 tl 

2 14 8 

Debhata 

2 13 8 

3 3 2 

Kaliganj 

2 1 1 0 

3 4 O 

Shytiftimngnr • * 

3 14 0 

ti 11 1 

Aausuui 

* 1 13 11 

2 3 0 

• 

Total of Satkhira sub- 

2 7 0 

3 9 3 

division. 
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supplement salaries which are usually 
* absurdly inadequate. The following 
are among the more common forms of 
abwab levied in the district, with their 
average incidence per rupee of rent : — 


Name. 

Tahuri 
Chek Kharach 
Hishabana 
Parbani 

Agamani 

School kharach 


Nature. 

Collection fee 
Rent receipt fee 
Accounts fee 
Contribution for 
ceremonies. 

Present at land- 
lords *»r zamindari 
officer’s -visit. 
Upkeep of schools 


Average incidence 
per rupee of 
rent anything 
«P t io — 

4 annas. 

3 pies per receipt 
2.} annas. 

4 pies. 

Lump sum 
usually Rc. 1. 

I> pies. 


Marriage ceremonies are peculiarly ex- 
pensive affairs for the raivat, for not only 
has he to contribute to expenses of the 
ceremony in his landlord’s family, 
but he has to pay a sort of sump- 
tuary tax if he celebrates a marriage in 
his own family. The custom of begar 
or free labour rendered by a tenant to 
his landlord is not extinct, but in view 
of the growing spirit of independance 
among the tenantry many zainindars 
have made a virtue of necessity and com- 
muted it for an annual payment of about 
two rupees. Cost of maintaining 
bridges and embankments are levied 
under the names of pul kharach and 
bandh kharach. The latter levies in 
saline areas where embankments are 
essential for the preservation of the 
crops, is thoroughly justifiable if the 
landlord maintains the embankment, and 
4n such cases the amount payable by the 
tenant has been treated as a legal pay- 
ment in our records. Some difficulty has 
been experienced in cases where the 
tenant has stipulated to pay something in 
kind, usually gur (molasses) or a goat, 
over and above his rent. It is not clear 
if these are legally abwabs or not. In 
areas where they occurred the general 
principle was adopted of recognising 
them as legal rent if they were produce 
of the tenant’s land as gur might well 
be, but of treating them as abwabs if they 
could not be considered as produce of the 
land. If however the payment, e.g.. of a 
goat, had been stipulated for in the 
tenant’s kabuiiyat and not subsequently 
added as an annual u demand it was 
treated as part of Jhe rent. The legal 
rate at which cess can be levied is 6 pies 
in the rupee from a raiyat within the 
meaning of the Cess Act (i.e., “ a person 
cultivating land and paying rent there- 
fore not exceeding one hundred rupees 


per annum ”), and according to the last 
valuation in the case of any other person. 
Actually these provisions are respected in 
many caseti, but in certain estates, usually 
those of small tenure-holders, cess up to 
one *anna in the rupee is levied from the 
raivats. 

Statistics of Land Tenure. 

98. Area in proprietor’s direct pos- 
session. — Under existing settlement pro- 
cedure, the Collectors’ registers are not 
written up until records have been 
printed. It is not therefore possible at 
this stage, when printing is not yet com- 
plete, to give a detailed statement show- 
ing the area and revenue of each tauzi 
or statistics of the tauzi roll and its 
component estates. Statistics of the 
land held by proprietors are however 
available, though the distribution by 
tauzis has not yet been ascertained ; the 
available statistics are given in Appendix 
I to this report. The area held by pro- 
prietors in their direct possession is 
40,542 acres. ?.#?., 2-6 percent, of the 
total area surveyed : this includes the ; 
area of most roads, small streams, burn- 
ing ghats, and of land sublet by annual 
leases to borgadars, but not of rivers over 
three chains which have lieen classified 
as outside the record, nor of such roads 
as appear to have been in existence before 
1850, and which have been, therefore, in 
accordance with the provisions of Act 
XLII of 1850, recorded as the property 
of the State. 

99. Area in tenure-holders’ direct 
possession. — The amount of land held hv 
the principal classes of tenure-holders in 
their direct possession is as follows : — 


Class of tenure. 

Number 

of 

hold ■ 
ings. 

Total 
area held 
(acres). 

Percen- 
tage to 
total 
area 

sur- 

veyed. 

Permanent tenuro- 

holder* on fixed 

38,9«7 

86,309-70 

5-54 

rents or rates. 




Permanent tenure - 

holders not on fixed 
rents or rates. 

49,329 

122,083 25 

7-72 

Temporary tenure - 

holders. 

1,472 

10,913-43 

•70 


In practice the temporary tenure-holders 
are never likely to be ejected from their 
lands, and in many estates the landlords 
have admitted the permanency of all 
tenures ; in a few estates the tenures are 



hominaliy temporary, but the question 
has not been seriously contested during 
the present operations, and is not likely 
to be of practical importance. It is far 
otherwise with the question of fixity of 
rent or rate of rent, which has been the 
subject of a large number of disputes. 
Genuine mokarrari leases have not been 
numerous; the majority of the area 
which has been recorded as held on fixed 
rents has gained this privilege by virtue 
of section 50(2) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 

Kent-free tenure-holders have 17,88* 
acres in their direct occupation. The 
majority of this area is covered by petty 
nishkar grants of a few acres for main- 
tenance of brahmans or for similar reli- 
gious or charitable purposes. They 
often simply cover the homestead land 
of the beneficiary; the arable land, if any, 
is usually let out in temporary borga 
lease or cultivated by hired labour. 
Service tenure-holders only occupy a 
smajl area of about 430 acres. The 
majority of the rent-free tenures are 
situated in the Older cultivated areas of 
Kalaroa, Tala. Satkhira. Kaliganj and 
Fakirhat police-stations; Sumlerban 
landlords do not usually make rent-free 
grants. 

100. Raiyati holdings. — The number 
of holdings and area of land held by the 
main classes of cash paying raiyats areas 
follows :•• • 


Ula'ss of raiyal . 

Windier 

of 

holding. 

Total area 

thus held 
< acre- ) 

} Percen- 
| tap* of 
! the total 
; area 
! sur- 
veyed. 

Raiyats at lixed rent 
or rati* of ivnt. 

38.989 

1 32.098 • If. 

8-49 

Settled and occupancy 
raiyats. 

34 9,544 

904,81 7 SO 

02 ■ 05 

Under raiyats with 
rights of occupancy 
(on ciihIi rent ). 

249.260 

j 192.330 89 

12*30 

i 

Under raiyats without 
rights of occupancy 
(on cash rent ). 

14,483 

8.302 00 

i 

•53 


The raiyats holding at fixed rents arc 
more numerous in Satkhira subdivision 
than in both of the other subdivisions to- 
gether. One cannot help feeling that 
the provisions of section 50(2) took the 
raiyats’ landlords somewhat by surprise 
in the first year of attestation, and that 
by the following seasons when Sadar and 
Bagerhat subdivisions were taken up, 
rentals had either been actually enhanced 


in order to rebht the presumption of that 
section or else rebutting evidence frory 
old papers had been, to put it mildly, 
obtained : I know of cases where en- 
hancements were hurriedly made obvious- 
ly to defeat the presumption. Apart 
from this reason, I can assign no other 
ground for the overwhelming preponder- 
ate. of Satkhira mokarrari holdings 
over those of the other subdivisions. 

101. Under-raiyati holdings.— Gen- 
erally speaking, as explained elsewhere, 
under-raiyats were recognised as having 
occupancy rights by custom. In Sat- 
khira subdivision there is again a great 
preponderance of under-raiyati holdings 
without occupancy right, the number 
being 10.505 against 1,862 in Sadar and 
-,056 in Bagerhat. During the first few 
weeks of attestation, the question of the 
recognition of under-raiyats' occupancy 
right was under examination, and it is 
certain that during this period a large 
number of under-raiyats were recorded 
as without rights of occupancy by officers 
who would later on, in view of experience 
gained and orders issued, have certainly 
recorded them a> having occupancy 
right. It was not considered necessary 
to re-attest whole villages on this ground, 
but it was open to any under-raiyat to ob- 
tain a revision of his status by filing ob- 
jection under section 103A Bengal 
Tenancy Act. for the matter had been 
set at rest by the time these objections 
came up for decision. 

102. Incidence of rent. — The inci- 
dence of rent per acre paid by raiyats 
holding at fixed rents and by settled and 
occupancy raiyats respectively is shown * 
in the following table which covers nil 
the police stations of the district 


Average rate of rent per acre. 


Police-station. 

Raiyats at 
tixed rents 
or rates of 
rents. 

Occupancy 
and 
set t led 
raiyats. 


Rs. a. r. 

Us. A. P. 

• 

Kalaroa . . • • j 

2 5 3 

3 8 S 

Satkhira . . • ■ 

2 4 4 

3 O 1 

Tala 

2 9 0 

2 14 8 

Ocblnita . . ■ ■ 

2 13 8 

3 3 2 

Kahganj 

2 11 0 

3 4 0 

Shydtnnagiir • * 

3 14 0 

0 11 1 

A Batumi 

# 1 13 11 

2 3 6 

i 

• 

Total of Satkhira sub- 
division. 

2 7 0 

3 i* 3 
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Police -station! 

Raiyats at 
fixed rents 
or rates of 
rents. 

Occupancy 

and 

settled 

raiyats. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Phultala 

2 9 8 

2 15 8 

Daul&tpur ' 

2 7 3 

2 14 5 

Terakhada 

1 11 3 

2 # 7 2 

« 

Dumuria 

1 15 5 

2 5 4 

Baitaghata 

1 12 10 

2 2 8 

Paikgachha 

2 3 8 

3 2 3 

Dacope 

3 3 4 

4 0 0 

Khulna 

2 9 4 

3 0 7 

Total of Sadar subdivision 

2 2 11 

2 14 5 

Mollahat 

1 9 0 

1 15 2 

Sarankhola 

— 

0 3 9 , 

Kachua 

2 5 1 

| 3 7 3 

Fakirhat 

2 111 

2 8 9 

Rampul 

3 2 9 

4 2 9 

Morrellganj 

4 0 2 

5 7 2 

Bagerhat 

2 5 9 

3 1 3 

Total of Bagerhat subdivision 

2 10 3 

3 11 1 

District Total 

2 0 5 

3 5 10 


Rentals are highest in the reclaimed 
Sunderbans areas of Shyamnagar, Ram- 
pal, Dacope, Morrellganj and Saran- 
khola, where, given satisfactory embank- 
ments, an outturn of at least 30 maunds 
‘of paddy per acre is normally obtained. 
The lowest rentals are in the bil areas of 
^Terakhada and Mollahat where owing to 
the prospect of a crop depending greatly 
oh* annual fluctuations in the amount of 
water in the bils, rentals are pitched very 
low. It has been explained elsewhere 
that after detailed enquiry, it was found 
that tenants paying a fixed share of the 
produce, i.e., borgadars, have practically 
no rights subsisting in the laud they cul- 
tivate; for this reason they were not 
given separate khatians in our Records 
and Ho not appear as possessors of hold- 
ings in the statistics collected. In the 
first attestation season, however, at the 
time when enquiries on this subject were 
in progress most attestation Officers gave 
khatians somewhat freely to borgadars 
in accordance with principles th^ had 
learnt in other districts where borgadars 
are genuine tenants. This accounts for 
the fact that the great majority of the 
holdings shown in the statistics table as 
cultivated by raiyats paying a fixed 


share of the produce occur in Satkhird 
subdivision. 

103. Produce and rent-free tenan- 
cies. — All tenants paying a fixed amount 
of produce or partly cash and partly pro- 
duce rent, were given khatians, and con- 
sequently are included in the statistics 
table. The system of payment of a fixed 
amount of produce is unpopular, and is 
not very common in the district. The 
greater number of tenancies of this 
nature are found in the south of Satkhira 
subdivision where certain landlords 
have, as it were, specialised in this form 
of rental. 

Rent-free raiyati holdings of any kind 
are very uncommon ; the total number of 
such holdings on grounds of service is 
only 234, and on other grounds is 41. 

104. Land occupied for public pur- 
pose. — No land has been shown in the 
statistics as occupied for public purposes 
unless it has been formally acquired. 
Roads and other kinds of land held per- 
il) issively have been treated as the pro- 
perty of their true landlord, and hence 
do not figure in the statistics table as 
land occupied for public purposes. In 
the record of rights however a note has 
been made showing the permissive posses- 
sion of tht' Department or Local Body 
actually occupying the land. The area 
of land acquired for public purposes is 
only 571 acres in the district, but having 
regard to the scanty road communication 
in the majority of the district, the figure 
is not surprisingly small. 

105. Area outside the record. — All 

rivers over three chains in breadth were 
shown in the index khatian of the village 
as outside the record on the principle 
generally 1 olio wed in recent settlements. 

'1 he total area outride the record is 
20,109 acres, it is interesting to com- 
pare this total with the total area of 
water in the district, as shown in the 
Milan Khasra statement; as the latter 
amounts to 1,29,923 acres, it follows that, 
over 1,09,000 acres are eov'ved, not by 
large rivers, but mainly by the ‘network 
of khals which is so striking a feature 
of reclaimed Sunderbans tracts. 


Relations of Landlords and Tenants. 

100. Tenants’ privileges. — As is ap- 
parent from the account given above of 
the rights of raiyats and under-raiyats 
iq the district, it cannot be said that the 



Khulna tenants are a particularly 
oppressed class. Memories of their old 
abadkari rights secure to them consi- 
derable customary privileges which in 
the older and more reputable .zamindar- 
ies are observed to this day. It is invi- 
dious to particularise on this score, but 
it is noteworthy that two of the zamin- 
daries which have taken a great share in 
Sunderhan development, namely, the ltay 
Chaudhuris of Satkhira and the Boukai- 
lash Raj have an exemplary reputation 
among their tenants for fair dealing and 
justice. Abwabs are exacted as des- 
cribed above in all estates, but provided 
they are moderate, no tenant feels a sense 
of grievance, for they are sanctioned by 
age-long tradition and custom. I sup- 
pose some day education and industrial 
revival may put an end to them, just as 
the same factors have put an end to many 
a time-honoured abuse in England, but 
at present tin* law against them is not 
sanctioned by popular approval and is 
to i^ll intents and purposes as dead as 
the English law of deodand was long 
before its repeal. 

107. Rent receipts. — It is far other- 
wise with the question of granting rent 
receipts as prescribed by law. The law 
is observed in well managed estates, and 
it is the lirst grievance of tenants of op- 
pressive zamindars that they do not get 
rent receipts in proper form. The day 
of the nail) who physically ill-treated his 
master's tenants is nearly, though not 
quite, passed, but oppression by manipu- 
lation of accounts and chicanery in law 
suits is in its heyday. An evicted tenant 
means salami for a fresh settlement, 
hence the grasping naib endeavours to 
keep his pocket full by ensuring that a 
reasonable number of holdings are sold 
up during the year, and for this purpose 
he manipulates his accounts to show that 
his selected victims are in arrears. In 
order to succeed in this nefarious game, 
it is essential that the rent receipts 
granted to the tenants should not serve 
to protect them; he therefore either 
grants no receipts or else grants receipts 
showing a sum of money paid, but with 
such an insufficiency of detail that if it 
is produced in court, he can swear that 
it was a payment of old arrears or of a 
temporary loan taken by. the tenant at 
some previous time. In all probability 
his trickery serves its purpose, and as 
the suit has been brought at a time when 
the naib knows that ready money is 
scarce, the holding is sold up and either 


purchased by The landlord or by some 
other tenant, in either case to the consi- 
derable profit of the naib.* If the law 
relating to the granting of dakhilas were 
stringently enforced, it would serve to a 
great extent to defeat this form of op- 
pression, and as the popular feeling 
among the better landlords and among 
all tenants is entirely in favour of its 
enforcement, practical difficulties will 
probably not be very great. In a few 
glaring cases, the provisions of section 58 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act were enforced 
during the present operations, but as the 
proceedings were usually keenly con- 
tested with the help of legal advice, it 
was impossible to find the time for a 
systematic campaign against this abuse. 

As an alternative to the withholding 
of dakhilas, a rascal naib has another 
winged arrow in his quiver, which he 
uses when eviction of tenants on a large 
scale is his quarry. This consists of 
obtaining ex-part e rent decrees with the 
connivance of the low paid process ser- 
ving establishment of the local civil 
court; the whole transaction, including 
the auction sale of their property, is con- 
cealed from the victims, whose first in- 
timation is the arrival of a stranger, 
fortified by the civil court’s decree and 
certificate of delivery of possession, to 
cultivate their lands'. Not unnaturally 
a riot at times ensues, and in the subse- 
quent criminal proceedings it is all Lom- 
bard street to an orange in favour of the 
claimant who is supported by the civil 
court documents. 

1 do not mean to suggest that these . 
abuses are universal, but that they have 
occurred and do constantly occur is well 
known to every Revenue Officer. It is 
impossible to particularise on the delin- 
quent estates; certain estates can be 
pointed to which are bad from zamindar 
downward, but in many others the local 
agents are mainly to blame. It is not 
however possible entirely to exonerate 
the landlords, for the majority of land- 
lords pay far less than a subsistence 
wage to their local staff; this of course 
opens the door to abuse and oppression. 

108. Assistance given by landlords to 
tenants. — On the other side of the 
picture, it must be remembered to the 
credit of the landlords that they often 
afford material assistance to their ten- 
ants in the wqy of loans in times of 
financial stress, and during the period of 
scarcity in this district in 1921, very 
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Considerable free gifts were made by 
them in the way of cloth and rice for 
•their indigent tenants. Another 
material aid which they give in saline 
tracts is the supervision of the con- 
struction of embankments. In a few 
estates the landlords undertake, the 
whole expense of erecting embankments 
and providing sluices, but in such c$ses 
they realise a very substantial sum from 
their tenants under the name of bundh 
kharach; the more general custom is for 
the tenants to do the actual work and to 
provide the materials required, while 
the zamindar arranges for his local staff 
to organise and supervise the work. 
Having regard to the jealousies and 
party faction which too often prevail in 
villages, the help rendered in this res- 
pect by the zamindar, though it often 
amounts to actual coercion, is never 
resented and usually gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the bulk of the tenants. Tt 
is needless to repeat here the instances 
of misuse of this system which have been 
given in the chapter of this report deal- 
ing with the resettlement of Sunderhan 
estates. They are fortunately the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

109. Zamindari accounts. — The 

following working system is used in the 
larger and better managed zamindaris of 
the district; there may he variation of 
detail or modification in particular eases, 
but, broadly speaking, the administrative 
essentials are the same. There is a 
Sadar eutcherry or office located 
generally at the seat of the zamindar ’s 
residence, or in some important village in 
the estate. It is in charge of a General 
Manager, whose duty comprises the 
supervision of the whole estate, including 
the outlying or mufassal eutcherries. 
The charge of a mufassal eutcherry is 
known as a mahal or tahsil. 

The Sadair eutcherry has usually six 
departments — 

(I) The Mokoddoma Serista or Law 
Department. 

(II) The Sumar Serista or Cashier’s 
Department. 

(III) The Munshi Serista or Corres- 
pondence Department. 

(IV) The Jama Serista or Accounts 

Department. % 

(V) The Jarip or Amin’s Serista' or 
Survey aiid Settlement, and 
Jaimabandi Department. 

(VI) The Mahafez Serista or Records 
Department. 


Each department is controlled by ah 
Officer in charge, who has a staff of clerks. 

The Law Department deals with all 
the estate litigation; the main registers 
kept here are the register of bonds and 
other deeds, executed in favour of the 
estate, which require legal action, and 
the register of suits for arrears of rent. 

The (’ash Department maintains the 
following registers : — 

(I) Roka or Daily Cash Book. 

(II) Jama Kharach or Account 
register. 

(III) Monthly returns of accounts. 

(IV) Sal tarn ami or Annual Returns. 

The duty of this Department corres- 
ponds to that of any cashier’s Depart- 
ment.. It is responsible for depositing 
to the credit of the estate all sums 
remitted in its favour after they have 
been entered in the accounts and authen- 
ticated by means of chalans or transac- 
tion slips issued by the Accounts Depart- 
ment. 

The Correspondence Department is run 
on the same lines as all similar Depart- 
ments. 

1 he Accounts Department's main 
work lies in the controlling of the various 
local collection accounts, crediting the 
amounts received in favour of each 
tahsildar who remits them, and at the 
end of the collecting season verifying his 
remittances and balances with the 
account registers. This verification, 
which is attended personally bv the 
tahsildar, is called nikash. 

The registers maintained by this 
Department are 

(I) Tauzi or Korcha or Talabaki 
register. — This is a general 
register of the tenants’ accounts; 
one page is allotted to each 
tenant, and all money transac- 
tions with him are entered on 
that page. 

(II) Jama wasil baki register, which 
is prepared annually to show 
the state of each tenant’s 
account at the end of the year. 

(Ill) Oja and Beojari papers deal 
with the system of annual 
remissions, which finds a far 
greater place in the zamindari 
seristas than in other systems 
of account. 



(IV) Books of unissued rent receipts 
and counterfoils of used receipt 
books are kept in this Depart- 
ment. 

(V) The tahsildars amdani or 
daily receipt hooks are deposited 
here at the end of the year for 
future reference. 

(VI) A list of defaulting tenants 
against whom legal action is 
proposed is kept here. 

The Survey Serista keeps, while in 
current use, the chittas or measurement 
papers of the estate, and any available 
maps and khatians of the estate as well 
as the jamabatidi or rent-roll of the 
tenants. 

The Records Department corresponds 
to a similar Department elsewhere. 

The mufassal or local cutcherries are 
mainly collection centres of the units 
variously known as mahals, tahsils or 
tarafs: the Officer in charge is known as 
tahsildar or gomostha. Each centre 
has a specified area, which usually 
comprises a few villages. In the more 
important centres the Officer in charge is 
called the naib, who sometimes controls 
several smaller sub-collection centres, 
which Hire placed under tahsildars. 
Each cutcherry is staffed by one or more 
clerks, or muharrirs, and henchmen 
called paiks or hurkauda7.es. who provide 
lawful, and sometimes unlawful, strength 
of arm in service of the cutcherry. 

The following account books are kept 
by the tal)sildar: — 

(1) Rent-receipt books, which are 
issued and verified by the Sadar 
Accounts Depart ment. 

(II) dam a wasil book papers contain- 
ing annual statements of the 
tenants accounts. 

(III) Korcha or talabaki, a current 
ledger of tenants accounts. 

(IV) Roka or daily general cash- 
book. 

(V) Bakijai papers or statements of 
tenants arrears. 

(VI) Grain advance and realisation 
papers. — These are only kept in 
the cutcherries which are in the 
habit of lending paddy on 
interest to tenants. 

(VII) Seha or amdani papers.-- These 
are the most important papers 
for an evidentiary point of view 
for they arfc actual running 


accounts of daily .receipts from 
tenants, in which, from their* 
nature, alterations or interpola- 
tions cannot at all easily be 
made. This register is written 
up daily, whereas the kareha or 
current ledger is only ftiade up 
from time to time by transcrib- 
ing entries from the seha. If a 
dispute arises as to whether a 
certain payment by a tenant 
has been made or not, the seha 
is excellent evidence, but the 
kareha is of no great value, and 
the jama wasil baki practically 
valueless. 

At the end of the collecting season 
when the nikaeh or clearance of accounts 
of each tahsildar is made at the Sadar 
cutcherry, all papers and registers not in 
current use are made over for deposit 
there. 


PART II.— THE PRESENT OPERA- 
TIONS. 

Chapter I. — The district operations. 

The District Operations. 

110. Inception proposals- — Accord- 
ing to the original provincial programme 
of settlement operations, Khulna district 
operations were due to start in 1917-18, 
but owing .to curtailment of the pro- 
gramme by reason of the war, it was not 
until the cold weather of 1920 that the # 
traverse party were able to start work in 
Khulna after completing their JesswP 
programme. It was originally proposed 
that tin* three subdivisions which formed 
the three blocks should be taken up in the 
order Satkhira, Bagerhat and Sadar: but 
it was decided in 1921 that the geogra- 
phical order Satkhira Sadar and Bager- 
hat should be adopted, mainly on the 
ground that economic enquiries which 
Government required to be made in 
connection with the scarcity prevailing 
in 1921 should be taken first in the two 
subdivisions where the scarcity had been 
prevalent. 

In the Director of Land Records' 
letter No. 1-19-5057, dated 14th June 
192*1, conveying the inception proposals, 
a special reason for taking up the opera- 
tions at once was adduced in the fact that 
it was urgently necessary to locate and 
examine the lands covered by leases under 
the Waste Land Rules or held under 
temporary leases as resumed estates. 
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111. Omitted areas.— In the original 
Estimate it was proposed to omit the 
following areas from the operations on 
the ground that they had been previously 
subject of petty settlements under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act: — 

(I) 106 square miles of Dihi Bhadra. 

(II) 20 square miles of Tatibunia. 

(Ill) 26 square miles of Mokimpur. 

The postponement of the programme 
however made it probable that the 
records of these petty settlements would 
be out of date, and it was decided to 
include the first two in the present 
operation's. Mokimpur records had 
been finally published somewhat later 
than those of the other two estates, and 
furthermore this estate had been left out 
of the Jessore district operations: it was 
therefore decided to omit it from the 
programme of this district. At a date 
subsequent to the framing of the original 
proposals, two tenures covering villages 
Atra, Gilatala and Bil Pabla, in all an 
area of about 13 square miles, had been 
subject of petty settlement, the records of 
which had been published as recently ais 
1918; it was therefore proposed in the 
inception letter to omit these estates also 
from the programme. Later on, at the 
instance of the Collector of the district, 
who pointed out that a survey and settle- 
ment of the Government estate Boyer- 
singh had only recently been concluded, 
the Director of Land Records sanctioned 
the omission of this area also from the 
programme. The totaJ area so omitted 
is, as follows: — 




Sq. miles. 

Atra 

Gilatala 


‘ ‘ | 187 

Bil Pabla 

. . 

. . 10 94 

Boyersingh 

. . 

. . 6-33 

Mokimpur 


. . 23 60 


Total 

. . 42-74 


112. Traverse. — The traverse of A 
block was carried out during the cold 
weather of 1920-21, but owing to an 
unfortunate misunderstanding, the 
cultivated areas which had been included 
in Colonel (then Major) Hirst’s typogra- 
phical survey of the Sunderbans in 
1905-08 were excluded from the 
traverse programme. JVo record of 
rights had been prepared for these areas, 
so it was impossible to omit them from 
the operations. Accordingly as soon as 
the error was discovered the Director of 


surveys was asked to arrange for the 
traverse to be done immediately. This 
naturally involved considerable delay, 
and it wds'not until Majr 1922 that the 
traverse plots were received by us and 
kistwar started. The area so involved 
was about 30 square miles, but as good 
amins were fortunately available, the 
work was taken up and bujharat finished 
in August. In the other two blocks no 
such contre-temps arose and though at 
times the cadastral Circle Officers com- 
plained that traverse stations were 
unduly far from the boundaries of 
villages, and that subtraverse was in- 
sufficient. for convenient survey in dense 
village jungle, the difficulties were never 
serious, and were easily put right by a 
sub-surveyor working under the Techni- 
cal Adviser’s directions. 

113. Initial difficulties and ad- 
vantages. — Kistwar opened under some- 
what unfortunate auspices: during few 
months prior to the opening of the field 
season, there had been considerable local 
scarcity, resulting from the cyclone of 
1919, in police-stations Asasuni and Kali- 
ganj of Satkhira subdivision. During 
the hot weather a motion had been 
brought forward in the Bengal Council 
recommending the postponement of 
settlement operations in Khulna district 
owing to the economic conditions 
prevalent there: though this 

motion was defeated by the narrow 
margin of one vote, there was a consider- 
able amount of local feeling against the 
starting of the work. This feeling was 
intensified by the spirit of non-co-opera- 
tion which was at its height in 1921 and 
was fermented by certain landlords who 
were anxious to see the settlement opera- 
tions abandoned or at least postponed. 
These considerations did much to prevent 
amins coming forward on the date fixed 
for the opening of the field season, and 
those who did arrive at once combined 
and declared that they would not go to 
their halkas unless they were definitely 
promised fees of Its. 25 per hundred acres 
surveyed by them. In putting forward 
these exorbitant demands, they were no 
doubt actuated by a genuine fear of the 
daingers and discomforts of work in the 
Sunderbans as well as by the deterrent 
considerations described above. Their 
demands were naturally refused, and as 
they declined to board the special train 
arranged to convey them to their destina- 
tions, the train was sent off without them, 
and they were left sitting on the platform 
for the night. * Morning fortunately 
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brought reason and unconditional 
surrender, and the majority of them went 
off to their work. The numbers were 
however short, and this difficulty was 
intensified by the fact that many of them 
after seeing the flooded state of -areas 
where embankments had not lifeen 
repaired, bolted altogether. The main 
task therefore of the first cadastral 
season was the organization of the work 
with a view to its completion by the small 
staff available: this difficulty persisted 
throughout the first part of the season, 
but as the Sunderban areas dried up in 
January, matters improved and ulti- 
mately all kistwar except five square 
miles and all klmnapuri except seven 
square miles was completed. About 
seventy square miles of bujharat. were 
perforce left pending in the north of the 
district where the plots were extremely 
numerous: it was considered better to 
leave this comparatively dry area un- 
finished and to concentrate upon comple- 
tion. of the southern wet areas. The 
pending work was easily completed at the 
beginning of next field season. Owing 
to the open country and the size of the 
plots in the Sunderbans, the amins were 
able to earn such high fees that we were 
never in future troubled bv a lack of 
them, and cadastral programmes were 
invariably kept up to date in succeeding 
blocks. To counterbalance the difficulties 
referred to above a considerable advant- 
age accrued from the fact that the Settle- 
ment Officer was also Collector of the 
district. Apart from the question of 
local knowledge, a Collector can do far 
more than a Settlement Officer to make 
the rough 1 ways smooth by his influence 
with the subordinate district staff and 
local land-holders. 

114. Special features of Sunderban 
Kistwar. — It is needless to enter into 
details of the organization and routine 
procedure of settlement work for they 
are thoroughly standardised by now, and 
fully described in the manuals of the 
department and various Settlement 
Reports. ' The main problems therefore 
which call for description here are those 
connected with any unusual features of 
the work: such features naturally arose 
mainly in the Sunderbans. Early in the 
first kistwar season, the Sunderbans area 
was inspected by the Director of Surveys; 
the main outcome of his visit w r as an order 
on the subject of mapping the lauds 
which fell outside marginal embank- 
ments and which though often covered h,y 
“ hargoza ” or other jtvngle usually went 


under waiter at high tide. In these cases 
the Director of Surveys ordered that the 
marginal embankments should be the 
limit of the accurate mapping, and that 
the normal water’s edge should be mark- 
ed with a dotted line by eyesketch, the 
intervening area being marked with 
alamats for tree or grass jungle as the 
case* might be. This rule had to be some- 
what modified in cases where it was 
proved that a tenant was paying rent for 
a definite area outside the embankment; 
such area was mapped as a plot of land 
in the ordinary way. Other problems 
arose in connection with the peculiar con- 
dition of Sunderban cultivation, in par- 
ticular with the infinite number of small 
meandering streams that spread over the 
reclaimed areas. In order to reduce the 
number of small plots which the separate 
mapping of these khals naturally created, 
it was decided that all khals running 
through tenants holdings and forming 
part of those holdings should not be 
shown as separate plots, but should be 
included in the adjacent plots by a link- 
ing symbol, viz., the letter S. Embank- 
ments were divided into three classes, the 
distinction being made at the instance of 
the Director of Surveys, who directed 
that such embankments as formed 
military obstacles to progress, i.e., could 
not be surmounted by an active horse, 
should be shown separately from the 
smaller surmountable ones. Accordingly 
the larger embankments were shown by 
the normal conventional sign, i.e., short 
transverse lines between two parallel 
lines, smaller embankments over fifteen 
links in width were shown by two* 
parallel lines with a series of smp.ll 
crosses on the landward side and embank- 
ments under 15 links in width “were 
showm by a single line with small crosses 
on the landward side. Where there was 
land on both sides, i.e., the embank- 
ment was not a marginal but a cross 
embankment, the small crosses were 
marked on the south or east of the line 
or lines. The plots in the Sunderban 
areas were often long narrow strips of 
land. Usually the long ails ram in a 
straight line from corner to corner of the 
field and amins presuming on this proba- 
bility, invariably wanted to draw their 
chain lines at long distances apart 
transversely to them, thus fixing the 
corners of the fields with a minimum of 
labour expended on rtmning chain lines: 
they then joined up the corners with long 
straight lines. This ^method naturally 
only gave a correct representation of the 
plot when the long ails ran perfectly 
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straight from corner to corner: if there 
yras ahy bend in the ail, it was bound to 
pass unmapped and serious error might 
result. It was therefore necessary to 
insist from the outset that the chain 
lines should be drawn parallel to, and 
not across, the direction of the long ails. 
Another device was found useful in 
defeating amins slackness; it was diade 
an invariable rule that the katans or 
places where chain lines cross ails should 
be marked on the ground with a stroke of 
the kodali: by this means it was possible 
for an inspecting officer to detect at once 
the cases where amins had filled up the 
details of their maps by taking improper- 
ly . long offsets and had then drawn 
•false chain lines on the map to conceal 
the length of their offsets. In this 
connection it is worth note that after the 
Director of Surveys had inspected the 
Sunderban area, he gave permission for 
the bends of the numerous small khajs to 
be located by offsets up to two hundred 
links from the chain line. 

115 . River boundaries of the 
district. — Another difficulty arose in 
connection with the district boundary in 
areas where there had been change in the 
course of a boundary river which ran 
between this district and a previously 
surveyed district such as Jessore or 
Bakatrganj. For purposes of boundary 
comparison, it was necessary to show on 
our sheets the adopted boundary of the 
previously surveyed district, and where 
a boundary river had changed its course, 
there would thus be two boundaries of 
t the adjacent district, one being the 
actually surveyed boundary and the other 
the midstream of the present river course 
which is the de facto administrative 
boundary of the district. In such cases 
the previously surveyed boundary was 
shown by the alamat of long broken lines 
and the present administrative boundary 
by • the ordinary alamat for a district 
boundary, viz., a dash and a dot. The 
present administrative boundary was 
taken as the actual boundary of our maps, 
but draft records were prepared for 
areas which fell outside the present 
boundary, but had not been included in 
the record of rights of the adjoining 
district. These draft records were in 
the case of Bakarganj eventually trans- 
ferred to the Bakarganj petty settlement 
party, and I understand have proved of 
considerable use to them, 

118 . Kistwar in jungle areas. — Apart 
from the Sunderban and riverine areas, 
the kistwar presented no particular new 


problem. Along the banks of the 
Bhairab, particularly in Phultala, the 
village jungle was so thick that amins 
found gr^at difficulty in v running chain 
lines. In this area the three flag method 
was -necessarily used. This method, 
which is known as tin-jhandi by Bengali 
amins and “ wapsi ” by up-country men, 
consists in running a straight line from 
a known point on one morubba line to an 
unknown point on another, which point 
is subsequently located by measurement. 
The am in runs the line by means of three 
flags moved forward gradually one after 
another in thick jungle and keeps it 
straight by looking backwards from the 
front flag to the two rear ones: hence the 
name “ tin-jhandi " or three flags, and 
“ wapsi ” or backwards. In such areas 
adequate partal was difficult and 
kanungos were allowed to use the system 
of marking a line on the khaka, and after 
taking away the original map, directing 
the amin to survey the line so marked. 
The result was compared with • the 
original map and afforded a satisfactory 
check of its accuracy. Generally speak- 
ing partal, which was easy in most of 
the area owing to the open nature of the 
country, attained a standard of fifty 
per cent, or 320 chains in 640 acres. 

117. Kistwar in bil areas. — Every 
effort was made to survey the large 
shallow bils of the north in detail when 
the water was at its lowest for most of 
this bil area is divided into known hold- 
ings which are cultivated in years when 
the state of the water allows. Such 
areas are a fruitful source of rioting and 
litigation; hence every effort was made in 
the driest months of the year to prepare 
a map showing field boundaries wherever 
they could be identified out of the water. 
In some caises our results were somewhat 
vitiated by partal revealing the fact that 
the field boundaries composed of masses 
of dead water weeds had floated away 
bodily to some little distance. 

118. Formation of villages. — Proceed- 
ings for amalgamation and splitting up 
of mauzas where they were inconveniently 
small or large, were always drawn up 
early in the cadastral field season. 
There was very little objection on the 
part of any landlord to these proceed- 
ings, except in the case of the Morrellgan j 
Lath a Estate, which objected to the for- 
mation of any rnauza, which did not 
correspond to the unit adopted by the 
estate for collecting purposes. As 
however it was impossible to reconcile 
these collection units with the conditions 
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laid down in the Settlement Manual for 
the formation of mauza-s, it was decided, 
after a reference to the Director of Land 
Records, that mauzas should be formed 
on settlement principles, but that lines 
showing the limits of the Laha estate 
units should be marked on the maps. • A 
question of formation of mauzas in areas 
not previously included in the revenue 
survey was a matter of some importance 
in view of its effect on the rights of the 
tenants: this has been described separate- 
ly in the chapter on the Sunderban opera.- 
tions. 

119. Kanungo Circle Officers. — Klm- 
napuri and hujharat presented few. 
special problems, except in the Sunder- 
ban areas. These have been described 
separately and need not bo recapitu- 
lated here. In B block these branches of 
work were supervised mainly by kanungo 
Circle Officers instead of the gazetted 
officers' usually placed in charge of 
circles. The result of tin* experiment 
was,' in my opinion, favourable. It is 
true that in difficult boundary disputes 
and other unusual problems the 
gazetted officer proved himself naturally 
the better man, but in favour of the 
kanungo Circle Officers were firstly their 
familiarity with the details of settlement, 
procedure and the guile of amins. 
secondly they were usually better at 
touring than the gazetted officers, 
although we certainly had several 
indefatigable tourers among the latter 
also, thirdly from a financial point of 
view the kanungo Circle Officer of course 
cost less than the gazetted officer. 

120. Record of shares of estates. — In 

preparing the khatian of the superior 
interest 411 an estate at khanapuri, the 
rule in this settlement was to show every 
co-sharer of the estate in column 13 of 
the khatian and to make their shares 
total up to sixteen annas. If any co- 
sharers had no land in the mauza, they 
were still given their appropriate shares 
in column 14, but a note was made that 
they were without land in the mauza. 
If. however there had been a permanent 
partition of the estate a separate 
khatian was opened for each hissva 
(share) : in each khatian so opened, the 
total of the shares was made to come to 
sixteen annas. 

121. Mortgages by conditional sale 
or lease. — In many places in the district 
a form of mortgage by conditional sale or 
conditional lease was found ; the premium 
paid on the sale or lease w r as really the* 


mortgage money and a stipulation or 
ekraruama for return of th*: land on re- 
payment of the premium was simulta ! 
neously executed. Though these deeds 
purported to be deeds of sale or lease, it 
was recognized that the transaction was 
really a mortgage, and it was always 
recorded as such. 

122. Experiment in bujharat attesta- 
tion. — Tn certain villages which w T erc 
under resettlement of land revenue, an 
experiment was made in A block of doing 
bujharat and attestation simultaneously 
in order to speed up the jamabandi pro- 
ceedings. It turned out that the areas 
so chosen were unfortunate, in that the 
Government estate did not cover the area 
of the whole village; hence the extra 
labour entailed during pressure of work 
in the bu jharat season did not seem justi- 
fied, and the experiment was dropped. 

T think perhaps that if the experiment 
bad been tried in some of the villages or 
B block where Government is sole pro- 
prietor and where the attestation was 
comparatively easy, it would have been 
more successful. 

123. Boundary marks. — The 

boundary pillars embedded by the tra- 
verse party are usually renewed by the 
settlement party wherever they are found 
missing. In a large area of the district 
these tri junctions were frequently 

situated on marginal embankments or in 
some cases, on the middle points of 
embankments over khals : the marginal 
embankments are repaired annually by 
adding earth to them, and the embank- 
ments over the khals are in many cases 
destroyed in November to allow the water 
to flow in before the crops are out, and 
renewed after the harvest. T 11 the cir- 
cumstances it seemed useless to renew the 
pillars which would only be covered up 
or destroyed again next year, conse- 
quently, although the usual mark register 
show ing the number and situation of the 
odlars was duly prepared, the pillars, 
themselves were not renewed. The small 
khals which intersect the fields do not 
change their curses, and in manv cases 
are the permanent boundaries between 
tenures, holdings, or villages. It there- 
fore is improbable that relay of the 
sixteen inch map will ever be a matter 
of nrtieh difficulty, ahd the necessity for 
preserving permanent Boundary marks is 
to a great extent* obviated. 

124. Recess work. — During the re- 
cess after the field-work of the cadastral 
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season was over preliminary statistics 
'were prepared and the somewhat ardu- 
ous work of checking :cross references of 
interests occurring in more than one 
inauza was done in circle camps. At 
headquarters preliminary boundary 
comparison was done and rough thana 
maps oh the scale of one inch to the mile 
were prepared by reduction of the sixteen 
inch sheets. These preliminary one inch 
maps, though nominally prepared only 
for settlement work, have* been in consi- 
derable demand by other Departments, 
and have been well worth the small ex- 
pense entailed in making them. 

125. Organisation of attestation and 
section 103 work* — Attestation of the 
records was done partly by gazetted 
officers and partly by senior kanungos 
vested with revenue powers : in dealing 
with complicated matters, the gazetted 
officer who has usually better educational 
qualifications than the kanungo, was on 
the whole the more successful, but much 
excellent work was done bv the Revenue 
Officers. As a matter of organization 
a particular point was made of keeping 
the janch, or scrutiny and check, of the 
attested records up to date. It was 
never allowed to fall below fifteen hun- 
dred interests behind the attestation out- 
turn which was fixed at an average of a 
hundred interests per day. The great 
advantage of this was that it enabled the 
programme of the officers trying objec- 
tions under section 103 A to be kept up to 
date, and this in turn meant that the 
final janch camps were kept supplied 
with continuous work, once they had been 
organized. Tn the first attestation sea- 
son we were short of officers who could 
try section 103A objections, and the pro- 
gramme began to fall badly into arrears. 
To cope with this, three of the best 
kanungo Revenue Officers were vested 
with powers of Assistant Settlement 
Officers in order to enable them to trv 
objections. Even so the progress conti- 
nued somewhat behind hand and leeway 
was only made up during the early part 
, of the next field season. The kanungos 
who were selected for trying objections 
bn the whole justified their choice and 
probably disposed of nine cases out of 
ten as satisfactorily as more qualified 
officers would have t done : in occasional 
casfes however thqy failed to grasp broad 
principles which were outside their pre- 
vious experience, and although there is 
lio appeal frbm section 103A decisions 
some revisionary work was done by the 


Settlement Officer and the Charge 
Officer. » 

126. Use of section 48, Bengal 
Tenancy a Act.— -The main problems 
winch arose during attestation have been 
dealt with either in the section of this 
report which deals with the tenure sys- 
tem and the right of tenants, or else will 
be noticed in detail in the chapter which 
is devoted to Sunderban problems. A 
few other points however require notice. 
The provisions of section 48 of the Ben- 
gal Tenancy Act which enable the 
Revenue Officer to cut down the rents of 
under- rai vats it they exceed their imme- 
.diate landlord’s rent’ by more than 25 per 
cent, in the case of verbal agreements and 
bv 50 per cent, in the case of registered 
agreements, were not usually enforced. 
Experience proved that in such cases the 
landlord made use of his legal power of 
ejecting the under-raiyat if he was dis- 
satisfied with the amount of rent recorded. 
Revenue officers were accordingly 
instructed not to apply the provisions^ 
the above section unless they were fully 
satisfied that the under-raivat would be 
secure from molestation as the result. 

T nder-raivats who were recorded as 
having ocoujwinoy right bv custom were 
in no case given the benefit of this sec- 
tion as it was considered that, they were 
sufficiently protected by their customary 
rfidit and could not claim additional 
privileges. 

127. Holdings sold in execution of 
decree. — Many cases occurred where 
holdings or tenures bad been sold in 
execution of a decree for rent, but 
the tenant still continued in occupa- 
tion of his land. These were fruitful 
sources of dispute and were dealt 
with in the following manner. Where 
symbolical possession bad not been 
taken through court, the name of the 
tenant and the old rent continued to 
be recorded as if no decree had been 
passed, for until possession had been 
delivered, it was considered that the 
decree must be treated as iqfructuous. 
Where however symbolical possession bad 
been delivered, the old title bad clearly 
been extinguished. Tf the tenant conti- 
nued in possession, in spite of the court’s 
order, his possession would be either 
permissive with the consent of the land- 
lord, or adverse without his consent. In 
either case no title would he established 
until twelve years had elapsed, but if the 
landlord had accepted rent during the 
•period of occupation or in any other way 
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recognized the tenant, it seemed equit- 
able to record the tenant’s rights as if 
they had never been extinguished. But 
when no rent had been accepted, the 
occupant could not be considered as a 
bone fide tenant : he was a mere tres- 
passing occupier and was recorded as 
such under the name of dakhalkar, and 
no rent or status was given to him. But 
if symbolical possession had Iteen taken 
more than twelve years previously and 
the old tenant was still found to he in 
occupation, he was considered to he pro- 
tected bv the law of limitation and was 
recorded as having old status hut. in the 

column for rent, the words “liable to 

• 

rent ’’ were written. 

128. Illegal enhancements. — Cases 
of illegal enhancement of course came to 
light from time to time, and in 
accordance with the usual settlement 
practice, such rents were cut down, not 
to the amount of rent which could have 
been legally levied as a result of enhance- 
ment, but to the original rent as it was 
l>efore the enhancement was made. 
Cases of wholesale enhancement were 
reported fhromrh the Charge Officer to 
the Settlement Officer, who passed orders 
on them. Such cases were not very 
numerous and involved no unusual ques- 
tion of law or fact. The case of embank- 
ment enhancements however presented 
some difficulty. In many cases it was 
found that tenants were paying rent at 
rates which included an enhancement of 
more than two annas in the rupee on 
account of the proprietor undertaking to 
maintain the embankments. Provided 
these enhancements were effected bv 
registered contracts, they were consi- 
dered to have been legalized bv section 
29 (£) of the Bengal Tenancy Act on the 
ground of landlord's improvement, hut if 
the agreement was verbal or un- 
registered, the enhancement would not be 
legal unless the defect had been remedied, 
under section 29 (7), bv continuous pay- 
ment for three years: in this case the 
enhanced rent was recorded as the legal 
. rent. If however the enhancement bv 
unregistered or verbal contract had not 
been paid for three years, the following 
principles were observed. If the land- 
lords and tenants agreed upon the 
amount payable, the attestation Officer 
sent a report for orders under section 
109C of the Tenancy Act to the Settle- 
ment Officer In Pastern Bengal the 
attestation Officer if satisfied that the 
contract was equitable could have 


recorded the new rent under section 109B, 
but in this district the Eastern Bengal 
amedment of the Tenancy Act is not In* 
force, and the attestation Officer has no 
jxnver to record a rent which is equitable 
hut not strictly legal. If however the 
landlords and tenants could not agree 
upon the amount payable, the attestation 
Officer was directed to attempt to bring 
about 5 compromise. If he succeeded, 
he submitted a report for action under 
section 1090. If however he was un- 
successful in effecting the compromise, 
he was bound to record the original rent 
as it. stood before the enhancement. 

129. Leases contravening section 85, 
Bengal Tenancy Act. — Reference has 
been made above to the prevalence in this 
district of permanent or long term leases 
granted by raiyats to under-raiyats in 
contravention of section 85 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, and it has been explained 
that in reality in these cases there is 
more than one grade of raiyat, each 
having practically identical customary 
rights, but as the Tenancy Act does not 
envisage the existence of more than one 
grade, we have been compelled to record 
the lessee in these cases as an under- 
raiyat. Hence a difficulty arose in deal- 
ing with these leases which clearly con- 
travene the provisions of the law. 
Fortunately, however, a solution was 
found in the ruling in a High Court 
decision in the case of Chandra Kanta 
IV Amjadali (25 C. W.N. 4), which lays 
down that in such cases the written lease 
is entirely invalid and has no legal conse- 
quences. but inasmuch as there was an 
intention to create a lease between the 
lessee and the lessor, the lease musf 'be, 
regarded as existing in the form of a 
verbal contract. Accordingly such 
leases were treated as verbal contracts in 
our records, and unless there was any 
evidence of contrary intention of the 
parties, the lessee was recorded as having 
oecupincv status bv custom. 

130. Protected interests under Regu- 
lation VIII of 1819. — An unusual point 
arose as a result, of tbo sale of a patni 
tenure under the Svedpnr Estate. 
After the sale, which was of course held 
under the provisions of Regulation VITI 
of 1819, the purchaser claimed the right 
to evict all tenants who were non-resident 
in the village, ev§n though they were 
settled raiyats of the village, on the 
ground that only resident raivats are pro- 
tected front eviction hv the Patni Sales 
Regulat iony under the name of khudkahst* 
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raiyats; non-resident raiyats, who corres- 
pond to old class of paikahst raiyats 
•were not protected by that Regulation, 
and it was contended by the purchaser 
that as the Tenancy Act left the old 
Regulation unrepealed, its provisions 
must prevail over the provisions of section 
160 of the Tenancy Act. The local 
Government Pleader was of opinion tdiat 
this view of the law was correct, bud his 
opinion was supported by the fact that 
one of the provisions of the recent abor- 
tive draft amendment of the Tenancy Act 
was framed with a view to protecting 
such tenants from eviction after a patni 
sale. It appears, however, that the mat- 
ter has very recently been set at rest in 
favour of the tenants by a decision of 
the High Court in the case of* Jnanendra 
Mohan Bhaduri >'s. Harendra Ivrish De, 
87 I. C. 32. In the absence of a full 
report of the case, the following abstract 
is taken from the addenda to the 1925 
edition of the late Rai Surendra Chandra 
Sen Bahadur’s Tenancy Act. “ Occu- 
pancy raiyats are protected from evic- 
tion under section 11 of the Patni Regu- 
lation VIII of 1819. A raiyat with a 
risrht of occupanev now occupies the same 
position as a khndkahst. raiyat, and 
should therefore have the same pro- 
tection as a raivat. had when the Patni 
Regulation of 1819 was passed.” 

131. Commutation of produce 
rents. — Applications for commutation 
under section 40 of the Tenancy Act were 
rare. The reason appears to have been 
partly the fact that occupancy raiyats 
paying rent in kind are not very common 
in the district and also the fact that in 

, ar'ehs where embankment is necessary, the 
tenants themselves, though individually 
they dislike the system, realize that it is 
to their own interest that the landlord 
should realize produce rent from the 
village, as he then has a direct interest in 
seeing that the embankments are main- 
tained intact. For this latter reason, 
also, during the course of jamabandi pro- 
ceedings efforts were only made to 
commute produce rents to cash rents when 
there was a very strong reason for doing 
so. 

132. Final janch . — As noted above, 
every effort was made to complete final 
janch each year before the Puja holi- 
days. It was fountf more convenient to 
have three or four final janch camps in 
various parts of the block ‘than to have 
the work concentrated at Sadar. One 

‘very strong reason for this was that in 


the mufassal the amlas are always willing 
to begin work early in the morning, but 
at Sadar they follow the example of Col- 
lectoratc and oilier amlas and are very 
unwilling to attend office before 11 a.m. 
In A block an experiment was made of 
staffing the janch camps entirely by 
kanungos. On the whole the experiment 
was a success, for the kanungos, parti- 
cularly the junior ones, benented much 
bv the experience thus gained and took 
a lively interest in the details of the work 
and the interpretations of rules and 
orders issued for their guidance. The 
outturn, however, of the kanungos fell 
considerably short of that of experienced 
mulmrrirs and in “ B ” block the work 
was done partly by kanungos and partly 
by muharrirs. In (' ” block very few 
kanungos were available, for they had 
been previously transferred to the 24- 
Parganas Settlement for cadastral work. 
No branch of work subsequent to final 
janch rs yet completely finished, and as 
a supplementary report will he issued 
later dealing with these branches, it is 
useless to anticipate here a part of the 
information which will . he contained 
therein. But in the case of jamabandi, 
the work is so nearly completed and has 
involved, in the Sunderbans, so many 
problems of unusual interest that it seems 
worth while to combine an outline of 
Sunderhan revenue history with an 
account of the questions which arose in 
the Sunderhans during the course of the 
present operations, particularly at 
attestation, objection, and jamabandi 
stages. This account is given in the 
f bllowi ng chapter. 


Chapter II. — History and Problems 
of the Sunderbans. 

Present and past problems of Sunder- 
bans REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

133. Definition of Sunderhans. — 

Some account has already lieen given in' 
this report of the way in which deltaic 
formation has lieen spreading southward 
between the Hooghly and the Meghna 
rivers building up new land as it goes. 
These two rivers are res]>ectively the west 
and east boundaries of the Sunderbans 
ami the southern boundary is the Bay of 
Bengal. No definite line can lie given as 
the northern boundary- for as delta 
building goes on, men push further and 



further southward to cultivate the fer- 
tile alluvion, and what was once in- 
hospitable jungle, becomes in one or two 
generations fields of paddy aqd homes ol 
men. At any given time therefore the 
Sunderbans geographically speaking 
begin where cultivation ends -but as land 
newly reclaimed from jungle and still 
infested by wild beasts cannot bear an 
assessment which old cultivation win 
pay, the Sunderbans from a revenue 
point of view are marked oil as the land 
which is still in natures tutelage, too 
immature to bear the fiscal bin dens of 
maturity. The fact was recognized in 
the early assessments of Bengal lor we 
find that in Sultan Shuja’s revision in 
1(558 of Todar Mai's original settlement 
of 1582, a new sarkar is introduced to 
cover the Sunderban tracts which lodar 
Mai had left unassessed. This sarkar 
was called Muradkhana or Jeradkhana, 
and was divided into two parganas only. 
Akla for pasturage and Bun jer for forest 
produce, with a light assessment of sura 
Rs K 454 It is doubtful whether this 
sarkar covered the whole of the produc- 
tive area of the Sunderbans or only the 
eastern portions, as is suggested by the 
ultimate inclusion ot the sarkar cut u el\ 
within the Neabut ol Dacca, but its 
existence is ot interest as the first example 
of the recognition of an area assessable 
to revenue, lmt not lit to hear the full 
burden of cultivated land. 


We must look upon the Sunderbans 
therefore as a tract ever moving south- 
ward and containing in its northern 
limits land whose assessment requires 
special knowledge and special treatment, 
while the rest of its area is nnasscssahle 
as vet to land revenue hut containing tht 
potentiality of revenue production, it is 
important to envisage this twofold aspect 
at the outset, for the dual problems ot 
assessing cultivated area and settling un- 
cultivated waste have been the two 
problems which have confronted the 
revenue administration throughout the 
fiscal history of the Sunderbans. 1 he 
scientific conservation of forest, produce 
and its exploitation for revenue purposes 
is a later offspring of fiscal eugenics, 
which requires separate treatment from 
the older question ot land re\enue. 

Ethymologicallv, the meaning of the 
word Sunderbans is obscure. Various 
derivations have been suggested : some 
derive the word 1 rom the name of the 
sundri tree (Ileritiera minor), which js 
the most valuable tree of the littoral 


forests. But as the name applies i-o 
areas where the tree is not found at all,* 
this derivation must be regarded as 
doubtful. A pious interpretation of the 
name derives it from the Sunddha river 
.in Bakarganj district; this is a contrac- 
tion of the name Sugandi a place cele- 
brated as a “ Pithasthan ” or spot where 
part of.Sati’s body (in this case the nose) 
fell after it had been cut in piece by 
Mahadel). It is, however, improbable 
that a single spot, however hallowed by 
tradition, would give its name to the 
thousands of square miles included under 
the term Sunderbans : a more likely 
derivation is the word Samundar or 
Saniudra-ban, “ sea forest ” — a name 
peculiarly applicable to this jungle in- 
undated throughout by salt tide and 
permeated by saline, air, and it is not 
difficult to agree with Mr. Pargiter in 
accepting this derivation. Of other 
suggestions the derivations from the 
forest tribe of ('hamlabandas, or from 
the Kingdom of Chandradwip are more 
ingenious and fanciful than probable. 

The earliest references to the area 
now known as the Sunderbans described 
it as the " bhatti " or ebbtide land; this 
name is applied to it in the Ain-i-Akbari 
and in Grant’s analysis of the finances 
of Bengal. The name is no longer cur- 
rent, but the common term used by culti- 
vators and wood-cutters alike through- 
out Khulna district is bada which phone- 
tically at anv rate recalls the word 
“ bhatti.” 


Archmologieally the area is of consider- 
able interest for the depths ot its forest 
contain remains of buildings, tanks 
temples, etc., which show that it must 
have been inhabited by a considerable 
population within five or six hundred 
years. It is out of place to describe 
these in detail in this report ; full details 
of the various relics of antiquity are 
given in Professor Mitra s History of 
Jcssore and Khulna. As however the 
existence of these ruins is actually used 
by claimants to right of property in the 
Sunderbans tracts as arguments in 
favour of their pretensions, it is sufficient 
to point out that even in the best pre- 
seryed remains, the, Shekertek temple, or 
the Betkasi ruins, tliere is no evidence, 
external or internal, to connect them with 
anv particular person or family, and in 
any case all such claims were set at rest 
once and for all by Regulation III of 
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1828 which affirmed and secured to 
.Government the sole right of property in 
the Sunderbans. 

134. Early assessment of the Sunder* 
bans. — Apart from legend and tradition 
the first fact of fiscal importance in the. 
Sunderbans was the creation by Sultan 
Slmja in 1658 of the sarkar Muyad- 
khana or Jeradkhana, referred to above. 
After his assessment, a long gap occurs 
before the subject appears to have 
received attention again, though doubt- 
less the border zamindars had mean- 
while been pushing cultivation further 
and further southward. The question 
of reclamation of Sunderban jungle was 
taken up in 1770 by the Collector-Gen- 
eral Claude Russell in respect of the 
Sunderbans in the vicinity of the 24- 
Parganas, and by Tilman Henckell, 
Judge and Magistrate of Jessore in 
1783, in respect of the Sunderbans 
between the Haringhata or estuary of 
the Baleswar river on the east and the 
Raymangal river on the west. The 
leases granted by Claude Russell origin- 
ated the patitabadi taluks of the 24- 
Parganas and the Jessore leases origin- 
ated the Henckell's taluks of Jessore and 
Bakarganj. 

435. Henckell’s scheme. — With the 
former this report has little connection, 
but as the great majority of the latter 
fell within the boundaries of the present 
district of Khulna, their history requires 
further notice here. It is to be noted 
that neither Russell nor Henckell con- 
ceived the idea of assessing lands newly- 
cultivated by border zamindars; they 
simply dealt with unoccupied waste. 
Henckell’s scheme was as follows. Plots 
of jungle with specified boundaries were 
to be leased out to cultivators with a 
revenue- free period of three years and a 
rental of 2 annas sicca per bigha of 55 
yards square for the fourth year, 4 annas 
for the fifth year, 6 annas for the sixth 
year and 8 annas for the seventh year 
and onwards in perpetuity. At the 
same time he defined the boundaries of 
the Sunderbans as follows : — 

South-— The Ray of Bengal. 

East — The Haringhata river. 

West — The Roymangal river. 

North — 

f 

(а) The village of Dhuliapur on the 
x Kalinga river. 

(б) The village of Kagrighat on the 
Jabuna river. 


(c) The village of Chingrikhali on the 

Kabadak river. 

(d) 1 he mouth of the Dhaki creek on 

the Marjata river. 

(e) The end of the Dhaki creek. 

(/) The village of Serpatalya on the 
Daudkhali river. 

((/) The village of Kaehua on the 
Baleswar river. 

This northern boundary is of interest as 
the earliest definite northern lioiiuda ry of 
the bunderbans : the line can be ap- 
proximately identified on a modern map 
by reading KaJindi for Kalinga, Khag- 
ryhat for Kagrighat. Bhadra for 
Pahdor and Sri t a holla for Serpatalya. 

136. Henckell’s taluks and khas 
abads. — Within this boundary Henckell 
gave leases to applicants and at the same 
time established three frontier posts on 
the northern confines of the Sunderbans. 
One was situated at the junction of the 
Jamuna and Kalindi, and still hears the 
name of Henckellgunge or Hingalganj, 
though a more modern name of Bangal- 
para is displacing the older name; a 
second was Chamlkhali on the river 
Kobadak and a third Kaehua on the 
river Baleswar. 1 hose posts were 
known by the name of khas abads. 
Henckellgunge is situated within the 
district of 24-Parganas, and the other 
two within the modern district of 
Khulna. The history of Kaehua as a 
Government estate was short, for it was 
settled in perpetuity with the lxirder 
zamindars during the decennial settle- 
ment of 1790. 

The khas a had of Chandkhnli was 
early settled in farm, the first traceable 
lease being a farming lease which ex- 
pired in 1815. Subsequent settlements 
of the estate were in Sunderban taluk- 
dari right, until in 1877 it was 
purchased by Government in ft sale for 
arrears of revenue. It was then settled 
raiyatwari with effect, from 1878 and has 
been held since under khas management 
by Government. In the history of the 
neighbouring estate Mahomedalmd, 
which is given lie low, reference is made 
to the fact that management of these 
estates has been rendered very difficult 
by the increasing salinity of the Kobadak 
and Menus rivers, and the question of 
their future management is at present 
pending with the Board of Revenue. 
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The following raauzas are included in 
the estate : — 


Chandklmli. 

Kanuardanga, 

Garerdanga. 

Sripur. 

Chandmukhi. 


I’edua rabnd. 
I'iitchjmr. 
Hcmgabhanga. 
DhemsakhaU. • 
C'hak N a r ikeltala . 


Know ali. 


137. Opposition of the zemindars. — 

The fatal Haw in HenckeU s .scheme was 
that it interfered with the claims of the 
zamindars to add to their estates all such 
waste lands as they could bring under 
cultivation. This claim was based upoik 
prescription, and though the Board of 
Revenue in 1H14 laid it down as a 
matter of notoriety " that the whole 
of the Sunderban tract “ was excluded 
from the zamindars " and belonged ab- 
solutely to the State, the earlier and 
greater authority of Grant in his “ His- 
torical and Comparative Review of the 
Revenues of Bengal is distinctly in 
favour of the right of the border zamin- 
dars *' to ameliorate the uncultivated 
wastes of the Sunderbans subject to 
the payment of the State’s due share ot 
resultant profit. Actually such ameliora- 
tion of waste bad k*en going on un- 
checked, for it is on record that the 
petty zamindars of Buzurgumedpur on 
the skirts of the Sunderbans had im- 
proved its revenues from <i.(H M > rupees 
to two lakhs during the thirty-live years 
anterior to l7ti.o. Small wonder then 
that the zamindars fought against the 
loss of this source of profit involved in 
llenekell’s introduction of grantees on 
the outskirts of the Sunderbans, and no 
doubt looked upon Ilenckell much as 
the Conservatives looked upon 
Mr. Llyod-George during his early 
tenure of office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The hostility of the border 
zamindars militated against the success 
of the scheme. Every attempt was made 
by them, by fair means or foul, to estab- 
lish claims of title or possession to the 
grantees’ - land. In 17H6 Henekell at- 
tempted to cut away the ground lrom 
the claimants’ feet by demarcating the 
northern limits of the Sunderbans by 
bamboos planted along the banks of 
rivers; the proceedings were widely 
known as TTenekell’s “bansgari ’ , but 
vague claims to Sunderban forest as far 
south as the sea were still put forward. 
Finally in 1788 the Board issued a gen- 
eral notice to the zamindars to define 


tlieir own boundaries within three 
mouths on pain of forfeiting all land 
south of Heuckell’s bansgari. This • 
brought the zamindars into the open with 
deinntc claims, and it was at last pos- 
*v nc. ior licnckcU to decide on the vali- 
dity of the grants which he had already 
lniHH!. went into t\\e nvatter with 
characteristic care and released to the 
zamindars all lands to which they could 
show a reasonable title, giving, in 
several eases, fresh Sunderban lands to 
the old grantees to replace the lands so 
released. For the future the zamindars 
could not put forward legal claims, but 
they substituted covert hostility to the 
grantees and succeeded in dispossessing 
many of them. Only the most powerful 
survived, and in this process of elimina- 
tion the original raiyati character of 
the grants was lost sight of, and the 
grantees settling their own tenants on 
the land lieeome known as Henekell’s 
talukdars. 

1 38 . The taluks after the Permanent 
Settlement. — At the time of the decen- 
nial settlement in 1790, Mr. Roeke. who 
was responsible for that settlement in 
dessore, made a final searching enquiry 
into the rights of the grantees. All 
cultivated lands to which the zamindars 
could establish title or of which they 
were clearly in possession were united 
to their zamindaries for the purposes of 
assessment, and all grants which sur- 
vived were reassessed and included in 
the decennial settlement as if they had 
been kharija taluks. They were not 
however given a fixed assessment, but 
were assessed at progressive rates ac- 
cording to the terms of their leases, aifd 
stipulations as to assessment on in- 
creased cultivation were left in force. 
When the decennial settlement was made 
permanent in 1793. the position of the 
talukdars remained untouched, but the 
taluks, about this time, advancing a 
step further from thir origin as raiyati 
holdings, became popularly known as 
parganas, and the title* has in many 
enses survived in popular parlance to 
this day, no doubt confirmed by the sub- 
sequent- daimi settlements (settlements 
in perpetuity), which were granted many 
year later to genuine Henokell’s taluks. 
These taluks appear to have been only 
sixteen in number *at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. In tlu*. present 
Sathkbira subdivision seven taluks. 
Pranpnr, Ramjannagar, Bhairabnagar. 
Bansipur, Gutlakati. Ismail pur. and ( 

13 
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Govindapur, existed in the neighbour- 
hood of the 'Jamuna river, and though 
r the original *taluk lands, together with 
considerable extension of cultivation, 
have been long permanently settled, the 
old names can be traced in the village 
names in the south of Shyamnagar police 
station. • In Khulna subdivision three 
taluks, Banchanagar, Basharatpur *and 
Babupur become united under the name 
of Babupur : these names do not survive, 
but the lands of the taluks can be traced 
from old Sunderban maps, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patnikhali village in Paik- 
gachha police-station. Two other taluks 
Mahomcdabad and Kalidaspur survive 
as Government estates and came under 
resettlement in the present operations. 
Their history* is as follows. 

Mahomedabad and Kalidaspur were 
among the original grants made by 
Mr. Henckell in 1785, but as the border 
zamindars were able to establish a title 
to the lands comprised in the original 
grants, these lands were released to 
them in 1790 and fresh settlements of 
jungle land were given to the grantees 
in the locality where these estates now 
exist, the old names being preserved. 

Mahomedabad was settled with 
one Mahomed Safi, but as he 
defaulted in revenue, it was pur- 
chased by Government in 1798 
and kept khas till 1811 when it was 
resettled on a permanent revenue with 
the son of the former settlement holder. 
The latter soon sold his rights to two 
•persons, 10 annas to one Gouri Charan 
Ghosh, and the remaining 6 annas to one 
Bakaulla, and at the purchasers’ request 
the estate was partitioned between them 
in about 1820. The villages, of which 
the Government estate is now composed, 
viz., Hatidanga, Gajalia, Kalua, Kaiya 
Chittabunia and Maukhali fell to the 
10 annas share, which passed to Govern- 
ment by another sale for arrears of 
revenue in 1823. During the last hun- 
dred years its management has fluctuated 
between khas management and settle- 
ment with lessees, and has always been 
fraught with difficulty owing to the in- 
creasing salinity of the Kobadak and 
Menus rivers, which have %aused 
periodical destruction of crops by inun- 
dation. The crying want of the estate 
is a strong system of embankments like 
those which have been erected in the 
neighbouring estate of Soladana, or in 
Betkasi and Gabura further south, 


The expenses of erecting such embank- 
ments are however very great, and it 
seems improbable that Government will 
be in a position to provide the necessary 
capital outlay. Three other neighbour- 
ing estates, viz., Kalidaspur, Chand- 
khali and Kharia Dhamsh akha li are 
in a similar condition, and as a result of 
the enquiries made during jamabandi 
proceedings in these four estates, the 
question of khas management or lease 
to a substantial capitalist has been 
referred to the Board of Revenue for 
orders, which at the time of writing have 
not yet been issued. 

The history of Kalidaspur is similar 
to that of Mahomedabad except for the 
fact that though its right as a Henckell’s 
taluk was extinguished by sale for 
arrears of revenue, it was continuously 
resettled in ordinary Sunderban taluk- 
dari form for upwards of a hundred 
years until in 1919-1920 the. existing 
talukdar gave up his rights to the estate, 
and it has since been held in farming 
lease pending regular settlement. As 
described above, the question of its 
future management is now pending with 
the Board of Revenue. Estate Kalidas- 
pur comprises the following mauzas : — 

Kalidaspur. Kantabunia. 

t'hak Kaowali. 

In Bagerhat subdivision three taluks 
occurred, viz., Asrnatpur, Gokulnagar 
and Ballabhpur. The former lay on the 
east of the Pasur river in the present 
Rarnpal subdivision directly opposite to 
the mouth of the Chunkuri khal ; Gokul- 
nagar and Ballabhpur lay side by side 
in the large bend of the Putiinari river 
near the villages of Bara Kathali 
and Chota Kathali in the present 
Rarnpal police-station. All three 
have now been permanently settled. 
The sixteenth taluk Chandipur lay out- 
side the boundaries of the present 
Khulna district, at the junction of the 
Baleswar and Kochua rivers in Bakar- 
ganj district. Besides these taluks 
there were two khas abads HenckcU- 
gunge and Chandkhali, described above; 
the third khas abad Kochua was released 
in favour of the zainindar claimant in 
1790. 

139. Mo meson’s survey* — The next 
event of importance in the Sunder bans 
was the survey of the Sunderbans from 
the river Hooghly to the river Pasur in 
1811-14 by Lieutenant W. E. Morrieson, 
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and the correction of this survey in 1818 
by his brother, Captain Hugh Morrieson. 
As far as Khulna district is concerned, 
theii; survey was confined to the area 
between the Kobadak and Pasur rivers 
and to the waterways between the rivers 
Mangla and Baleswar. The maps* of 
the area between the Kobadak and 
Koyra rivers are specially valuable as 
this area subsequently lapsed into jun- 
gle. and Morrieson’s maps are the only 
reasonably reliable evidence of the 
original condition of the tract. 

140. Smelt’s operations. — Up to the 

first decade of the nineteenth century the 
question of Sunderban settlement was 
confined to waste lands; Henckell’s 
grants had been entirely forest grants, 
and no question of resumption of un- 
authorised cultivation had arisen. This 
was subsequently to become the burning 
question in Sunderban revenue history. 
The first indication of this was the 
aetjon taken by the Board of Revenue 
in 1814 who, affirming as a matter of 
notoriety that the whole of the Sunder- 
ban tract (with the exception of the 
areas covered by Henckell's taluks and 
similar taluks in the 24-Parganas dis- 
trict called patitabadi mahals) was ex- 
cluded from the zamindaries and be- 
longed absolutely to the State, considered 
it desirable for the State to assert its 
claims to such land which had been sur- 
reptitiously reclaimed. Enquiries were 
accordingly instituted under the orders 
of Government : these enquiries, in the 
area now covered by Khulna district, 
were conducted by Mr. Smelt who was 
appointed for that purpose in 1815. 
The primary object of his appointment 
was to ascertain the extension of culti- 
vation bv Henckell’s talukdars and to 
assess such extension in accordance with 
the terms of their pattas. He was also 
directed to measure all lands reclaimed 
by persons other than Henckell’s taluk- 
dars with a view to their assessment. 

Thesp operations were important as 
the first* attempts to assess both genuine 
‘‘ taufir ” or excess land and also un- 
authorised cultivation. In the former 
case the cultivation was authorised and 
the object of the enquiry was merely to 
ascertain what revenue should be paid 
by the reclaimer ; in the latter case the 
reclamation had been without authority 
by persons with nt> right in the Sunder- 
bans and the ascertainment of the ex- 
tent of such cultivation was a necessary 
preliminary to deciding how to dehl 


with it. The operations were conducted 
with the utmost speed; ahput a square 
mile per day was the rate of progress. * 
Naturally the survey was rough and the 
calculation of area at best approximate, 
^but no interior details were measured, 
and the fact that the blocks of land (or 
choks as they are called) in the* Sunder- 
baift were universally bounded by 
rivers or khals made approximate sur- 
vey and calculation of area a simple 
matter. Government accepted the 
accuracy of the survey and passed orders 
on the results. 

These orders were of a liberal nature 
— never again imitated in the case of 
unauthorised reclaimers. The latter 
were given a proprietary right in the 
lands reclaimed by them, including a 
right to malikana on recusance; their 
lands were assessed generally at eight 
annas per bigha, but declared liable to 
assessment at an equitable jama at any 
time. The privileged pattadars or 
grantees were given a further right to 
hold their lands at eight annas a bigha 
in perpetuity, and remeasurements were 
prohibited at intervals of less than five 
years. In both cases a point of some 
importance was claimed by the lessees 
and allowed by Government; the stan- 
dard of measurement was accepted as a 
bigha of 55 yards square (/.<?., 110 cubits 
to the rassi), this being the traditional 
Sunderban bigha. 

141. Appointment of Commissioner 
in the Sunderbans. — While the question 
of reclaimed land was thus being dealt 
with, the question of the untouched* 
forest land was occupying the attention 
of Government. A reference on the * 
subject was made to the Board of Direc- 
tors, and a reply was received affirming 
the principle of the proprietary right of 
Government in all lands not included 
in the decennial settlement, and direct- 
ing encouragement of reclamation of the 
Sunderbans forests. This led to an event 
of importance, the appointment of the 
Commissioner in the Sunderbans (in 
virtue of Regulation IX of 1816) with 
duties, powers and authority of a 
Collector of Land Revenue ; Mr. Scott 
was appointed as the first Commissioner. 

For several years the attention of the 
Cojnmissioner wa§ confined to the 24- 
Parganas district, ajjd though in 1821 
the Commission was reconstituted and 
strengthened liy the addition of a survey 
party, the eastern limit of the Commis- 
sioner’s activities appears to have been 
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the river Jamuna till the year 1839 : only 
“a small portion of this area, namely, the 
"land between the Kalindi and Jamuna 
rivers falls within the present district of 
Khulna. The main work which was at 
first entrusted to the reconstituted Com- 
mission, was “ the demarcation of public 
lands from private property in order to 
prevent future encroachment These 
were defined in the instructions* issued to 
the then Commissioner, Mr. Dale, as 
likely to fall into two classes (?) lands 
the property of the State and unreclaim- 
ed and (it) lands claimed by individuals, 
but believed to be the property of the 
State. These two classes in fact covered 
all land outside the decennially settled 
area, whether virgin jungle or surrep- 
titious reclamation, except the previous 
jungleburi grants : a special enquiry into 
the cases of the latter was enjoined, but 
as the great majority of them were patit- 
abadi mahals outside the boundary of the 
present Khulna district, this question 
does not require detailed notice here. The 
important point is that the claim of the 
State to property in surreptitious culti- 
vation outside the limits of the decennial 
settlement was clearly made. 

142- Prinsep’s survey. — In compli- 
ance with these instructions, Mr. Dale 
and the Surveyor Ensign Prinsep pro- 
ceeded in 1822 and 1823 to demarcate 
.the boundaries separating State from 
private lands, working westwards from 
Pranpur on the river Jamuna, in the 
extreme west of the present Khulna dis- 
trict. They soon discovered that instead 
of the two classes anticipated, there was 
only one class, namely, lands claimed by 
individuals, for no land-holder would 
for a moment admit that Government, 
had any right to property in an acre of 
soil even i;n the depths of the forest; 
everything was claimed as appertaining 
to the zamindaris. Government was, 
however, by no means prepared to admit 
this claim, and as a prelude to deciding 
it, Ensign Prinsep was directed to demar- 
cate the actual forest line from the river 
Jamuna to the river Hooghly : as stated 
above the great majority of this survey 
fell outside the limits of the present 
Khulna district. 

143. Government’s rights ^n the 
Sunderbans. — Government then .pro- 
ceeded to review the whole question of 
the Sunderban areas nqt included in 
the decennial settlement. As stated 
above, the views taken of the rights of 
Government in the Sunderbans were from 


the outset divergent; prior to the Perma- 
nent Settlement Grant had recognized 
the rights of the zamindars to ameliorate 
the waste of the Sunderbans subject to the 
payment’of the State’s due share of the 
resultant profit, while later on in 1814 
the Board took the view that the waste 
lands of the Sunderbans were the absolute 
property of Government. A gradual re- 
vulsion, however, took place to the views 
of Grant that the waste lands appertain- 
ed to the adjoining zamindaris, and it 
was argued that the assessment of the 
zamindaris having been settled once and 
for all in 1793, it was not open to Govern- 
ment to reassess Sunderban land. The 
point was discussed in the course of a 
civil case in 181(i but Government’s pro- 
prietary title was upheld : Government 
however came to the conclusion that the 
matter should be set. at rest by legisla- 
tion. 

144. Resumption Regulations.— This 
led to the passing of Act XXI I I of 1817. 
The preamble of this Act is important. 

I here is reason to believe ” it ran “ that 
extensive tracts of land lying within 
that part of tin* country which is ordi- 
narily denominated the Sunderbans and 
which at the period of the formation of 
the Permanent Settlement was entirely 
waste and not included within the limits 
of parganas, mauzas or other known divi- 
sions of estates for which a settlement 
was concluded, have been brought into 
cultivation and are now occupied by in- 
dividuals without payment of revenue 
but the inherent title of Government to a 
certain proportion of the produce of every 
bigha of land, in all cases in which it shall 
neither have transferred its right thereto 
for a term or in perpetuity nor have 
limited its demand by a distinct agree- 
ment with the proprietor or possessor, 
has uniformly been avowed and acknow- 
ledged; and in pursuance of that prin- 
ciple, Government are already entitled 
to assess all lands of the nature of those 
above described ”. It will be noticed that 
this preamble asserts the right of Govern- 
ment to assess Sunderban land,* but does 
not specifically assert Government’s pro- 
prietary right therein though this pro- 
prietary right had been claimed “ as a 
matter of notoriety ’’"by the Board of 
Revenue in 1814 and definitely asserted 
by the Court of Directors in a despatch 
of the same year. The distinction be- 
tween the right of property and the right 
to assess to revenue is of fundamental 
importance in revenue administration, 
but the distinction does not seem to have 
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been recognized at this period. Atten- 
tion was focussed on it later when the 
distinction was drawn between alluvial 
accretions to private property and 
islands formed in a navigable* river, and 
in the later Regulation dealing with 
Sunderban resumption (Regulation •III 
of 18 *28), the State’s right of property is 
unequivocally asserted. The wording of 
the preamble of Regulation XXI 1 1 of 
1817 cannot be taken to mean that, the 
State forewent its proprietary right, in 
the Sunderbans in favour of usurping 
claimants. 

The details of the resumption proce- 
dure laid down by this Regulation a no 
not important now'. They were modified 
and improved by Regulation 11 of 1819, 
hut by an unfortunate omission, the lat- 
ter act made no reference to Govern- 
ment’s rights in the Sunderbans. The 
zamindars seized the opportunity to re- 
assert. their previous claims that the 
whole of the Sunderbans had been 
included in their permanently settled 
(‘states, and to deny not merely Govern- 
ment's proprietary right but even its 
right to assess revenue on extended culti- 
vation. Meanwhile the famous regula- 
tion which still governs temporary settle- 
ments (Regulation VII of 1822) was 
passed and was extended to the Sunder- 
bans by Regulation IX of 1825. This 
act also provided for investigation into 
liability to assessment, concurrently with 
settlement operations. But the oppor- 
tunity to remove the radical defect of 
Regulation II of 1819 was not seized, 
and the Board now proposed the supple- 
menting. of Regulation II of 1819 by a 
new enactment “ declaring the exclusive 
right of Government to the whole of the 
uncultivated ►Sunderban waste and of 
speedily delineating the waste through- 
out the districts bordering on it ”. Part 
of this delineation had been already 
carried out by Ensign Prinsep, and it 
was now proposed to complete the work 
for the area betw’een the Jamuna and 
the Meghna. Government agreed with 
the BoaM. but with regard to the assess- 
ment of cultivated land outside the 
forest area, whether surplus land of 
jungleburi taluks or unauthorised en- 
croachments by border zamindars. it 
proposed to await the decision of the 
civil courts. 

145. Regulation III of 1828 and 
Government’s proprietary right. — This 
led to the enactment of Regulation IIT of 
1828, the most important enactment 4n 


Sunderban revenue history. The word- 
ing of section 13 runs as fallows. “ The 
uninhabited tract known by the name df * 
Sunderbans has even been and is hereby 
declared still to be the property of the 
State :tlie same not having been alienated 
•or assigned to zamindars or included in 
any way in the arrangements of the per- 
petual settlement, it shall there foi e be 
competent to the Governor-General in 
Council to make, as heretofore, grants, 
assignments and leases of any part of 
the said Sunderbans and to take such 
measures for the clearance and cultiva- 
tion of the tract as he may deem proper 
and expedient, . . 1 lie boundary of 

the said Sunderban jungle shali be 
laid down by accurate * survey as 
determined on the spot by the Commis- 
sioner of the Sunderbans and any zemin- 
dar talukdar or party interested shall be 
entitled to receive a copy of the survey 
map f rom this section it is clear 

that all land south of the boundary 
line (later known as the Dampier- Hedges 
line) so laid down, is the property of 
Government. This has never been 
seriously questioned. But there was a 
considerable area which was Sundarban 
jungle at the time rf the Permanent 
Settlement. but which had been 
brought under cultivation between 
1790 and 1828 Part of this 
area had been included in Henckell’s 
taluks and in the settlements made after 
Smelt’s measurements as described above. 
The rights of the holders of these 
areas were clearly governed by their 
existing pattas. The residue however 
which was not included in any such pat Ur 
was open to resumption, and the question 
remained whether the State had a pro- * 
prietary right in sueh land, or whether 
it had only the right to assess such land 
to revenue, leaving the person found in 
possession as proprietor. The question 
was often mooted in subsequent Sunder- 
bans history, and the answers were by no 
means unanimous. The case for the 
State's proprietorship is based upon the 
contention that all Sunderban waste 
which was excluded from the Permanent 
Settlement is ipso facto the property of 
the State The reclaimer of jungle 
eould, and often did, show that reclaimed 
land was included in the boundaries of 
his permanently settled estate. In this 
ease the State could, claim neither pro- 
prietorship nor the right to assess further 
revenue, the revenue having 

been settled in prepetuity. 

But where the area wras not 
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included in the permanently 'settled 
estate, the reclaimer could only claim 
proprietorship by virtue of a statutory 
enactment, in the same way as a proprie- 
tor of an estate can claim proprietorship 
of fluvial accretions by virtue of Act XI 
of 1825. The fact that under the early 
fiscal arrangement® in Bengal, as des- 
cribed by Grant, the zamindars exerfcised 
unchecked the right of “ ameliorating 
the waste ” of the Sunderbans and con- 
solidating the reclaimed area with their 
zamindaris is no legal justification for 
maintaining that after the Permanent 
Settlement, they should be recognized 
de jure proprietors of lands, of which 
they were not granted proprietary right 
by the Permanent Settlement or any 
other subsequent Regulations. This case 
is surely valid ; it is the view which has 
been adopted in this settlement in the 
few cases where lessees of resumed 
Sunderban estates claimed proprietorship 
of the estates. It should be added here 
that at the outset of the present opera- 
tions, the Board of Revenue’s instruc- 
tions were asked as to whether in the 
case of claimants to proprietorship in 
resumed estates of this nature, the Settle- 
ment Officer should be bound by status 
accorded by previous Commissioners in 
the Sunderbans, some of whom appear to 
have grievously overlooked the provisions 
of the law in their settlements. The 
reply of the Board (conveyed in their 
No. 5197 W. L. of 28th July 1922) was to 
the effect that each case was to be dealt 
with on its merits, and that status pre- 
viously accorded by Commissioners in 
* the Sunderbans was not necessarily to 
be regarded as binding. In carrying out 
these instructions, in the light of the 
above views of the law, proprietorship 
ha® been refused to a few jiersons who 
previously had been granted proprietary 
settlements; up to the time of writing, 
the decisions in these cases have not been 
seriously contested before any civil court 
or higher revenue authority. 

The other provisions of Regulation III 
of 1828 referred to the procedure for 
resuming land which was liable to re- 
sumption. Briefly speaking the Act pro- 
vided for appointment of Special Com- 
missioners for determining th^ rights 
of parties in resumption proceedings. 
Proceedings were to*be instituted by* the 
Collector or other 4ocal officer (including 
of course the Commissioner in the 
Sunderbans), and an appeal against his 
decision might be filed either by Govern- 
ment or by the adverse party to the 


Special Commissioners whose decisions 
would be final. Powers of the civil 
court® in regard to such cases were trans- 
ferred to the Special Commissioners. 

146. The Dampier*Hodges survey. — 

The enactment of this Regulation was 
soon followed by the definition of the 
Sunderbans boundary for which it pro- 
vided. This was carried out by Mr. Wil- 
liam Dampier, Commissioner in the 
Sunderbans, and by Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Hodges in 1829. This survey 
traversed practically the whole of 
Khulna district from Pranpur on the 
Kalindi river to the junction of the river 
•Panguchi (or Jiiidhara as it was then 
called) with the Baleswar. The boundary 
was described in a series of robokaris 
prepared by Mr. Dainpier which gave 
the names of the villages, estates or 
rivers lying along it, and maps illustrat- 
ing his robokaris were prepared at the 
same time. I he boundary can lie easily 
identified with the help of the maps.ahd 
robokaris but in two places some ditfi 
culty has arisen. Between the rivers 
Kobadak on the west and Kovra on the 
east cultivation which spread far south 
in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had retrograded owing to saline 
inundation and lands which Morrieson'x 
maps and the quinquennial papers show 
to have been under cultivation were now 
covered by dense jungle. Only mauza 
Gobra (a part of the present village ol 
Madiner abad). and some area in the 
neighbourhood of Boga was under culti- 
vation. It. was clearly mislead ini’ 1 to 
include this area in the Sunderbans 
forest, for the rights of the zamindars 
subsisted there. Mr. Dumpier accord- 
ingly directed that the line of forest 
as shown in Morrieson’s maps of 1818 
should be marked on Hodges’ maps as the 
Sunderban boundary. Hodges was also 
directed to survey the actual line of 
forest, but it does not appear that this 
was ever done. 

The other place where difficulty occur- 
red was in the area between the present 
Paikgachha police-station and the junc- 
tion of the Chunkuri khal with the Pasur' 
river. Here the difficulty lies in the 
fact that the robokaris of Mr. Dampier 
do not agree with Hodges’ mans. The 
robokaris show the boundary as running 
from the Sipsa river along the Badur- 
gacha and following the line of the 
Bhadra river as far as its junction with 
the Maukhali Doaniya khal at the south- 
eastern corner of the present village of 
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Lak&hikhola. Thence the line is des- 
cribed as running along the Maukhali 
Doaniya khal, leaving abad Pankhali on 
the north and joining the river Pasur on 
thei north-east side of Pankhali i.e., 
probably at the mouth of the present 
Chunkuri khal. Chunkuri abad, 
the present village of Chunkuri, was 
also excluded by the robokaris from the 
Sunderbans. 1 lodges’ line is however 
very different. Instead of following the 
line Sipsa-Badurgachha, he showed the 
forest boundary as running northward 
along the Harm river, thence eastward 
to the junction of the Gongrail and 
Bhadra and southward along the Bhadra 
as far as the Deluti river. The lint* 
then passed along the north and east of 
llarinkhoia village, east of Darun 
Mulliek's abad and joined the Badur- 
gaehha south of village Kalinagar. 
near its confluence with the Bhadra. 
Thence it proceeded in a south-easterly 
direction rejoining the Bhadra at its 
junction with the Dhaki, cutting off the 
present village of Tildanga from the 
forest, and running northward along the 
Bhadra to rejoin the rolnikari line at the 
mouth of the Maukhali Doaniya khal. 
Thence taking a loop which approxi- 
mately though nof necessarily accurately 
corresponds to the northern boundaries 
of villages Khatali and Baruikhali, it 
joined the Chunkuri khal near its con- 
fluence with the Bajua khal and ran 
down that khal to its confluence with the 
Pasur. The difference between these 
lines has been descril>ed in detail here, 
as the area has been a scene of much liti- 
gation in the past, and the difficulties 
connected* with this area are perhaps not 
yet at an end. The cause of the discre- 
pancy was undoubtedly the fact that the 
area in question had been at some time 
or other partially cleared and had re- 
lapsed into the jungle characteristic of 
Sunderban deserted clearings. Such 
clearings are to be setm now in the 24- 
Parganas district ; to the eye of one man 
they would represent forest, to the eye of 
another their true character of old clear- 
ings will be apparent. We can only 
• regret that Dampier and Hodges did not 
collate their results and arrive at a un- 
animous decision; it may be a satisfac- 
tion to some Settlement Officers to feel 
that kanungos and amlas are not the only 
people who scamp their janeh at times. 

An important result of the Dampier- 
Hodges survey was the preparation of 
Hodges’ maps' of the Sunderbans. The 
original plans were prepared on a scale 


of four inches to the mile and reduced to 
a scale of one inch to the mile. On the 
basis of the latter map and of the pre* 1 
vious maps prepared by Morrieson and 
Prinsep, a complete map of the boundary 
of the Sunderban forest from the Hooghly 
to the Meghna on the scale of two inches 
to the mile was prepared in 1831? Prin- 
sep had previously divided the area sur- 
veyed by him into lots, and Hodges 
continued the process up to the river 
Pasur, revising Prinsep’s numbering 
and making a complete series of 1-236 
from the Hooghly to the Pasur. A 
series of the four inch and one inch maps 
are available in the Khulna Collectorate, 
but no two inch map can be found. 

147. The estates north of the Dampier- 
Hodges line. — The passing of Regula- 
tion III of 1828 and the demarcation of 
the Dampier-IIodges line represents the 
close of the first epoch in Sunderban his- 
tory. It is however a mistake to look 
upon it as the beginning of Sunderban 
history, and it is impossible to agree 
with Mr. Ascoli in his Revenue History 
of the Sunderbans when he describes the 
Danipier-Hodges line as “ the northern 
lxMindarv of the Sundarbans ” and 
refuses to recognize as genuine Sunder- 
ffan estates any area north of that line 
{ride Ascoli ’s Revenue History of the 
Sunderbans, pages 3 and 69-70). All 
lands brought under cultivation 
between the Permanent Settlement and 
1828 were naturally shown outside the 
Danipier-Hodges line of forest, blit the 
resumption of these areas and their 
subsequent administration was an in- • 
tegral part of Sunderbans administra- 
tion. In the authoritative map of the 
Sunderbans prepared by Ellison under 
the direction of the Commissioner in the 
Sunderbans in 1873. many estates of this 
nature are shown north of the Danipier- 
Hodges line which is correctly given in 
that map as the boundary of Sunder- 
ban forest and not, as Mr. Ascoli des- 
cribes it. as the ‘‘ boundary of the Sun- 
derbans ”. Again in the instructions 
issued by Mr. Gomes, Commissioner in 
the Sunderbans, to his Deputy Collec- 
tor, Mr. Madge, dated 3rd December 
1863, the following sentence occurs: 

“ In all Sunderbans estates whether 
resumed or falling within Hodges and 
Prince/)' s boundary ' the Government is 
the malik or proprietor ”. In view of 
these authoritative pronouncements and 
of many others which could be cited 
from old Sunderbans correspondence, 
Mr. Ascoli ’s strictures on the Khulna 



Collectorate for treating estates north 
rif Hodges liqc as Sunderban estates are, 
1 think, unmerited. 

148. Resumptions. — At first the 
collection of revenue from certain 
specified parganas was a part of the, 
Sunderban Commissioner’s duties, but 
from 1829 onwards his duties were pon- 
fincd to resumptions, forests, grants 
and settlements in the area west of the 
Jamuna : in 1830 the area was extended 
to include all tracts bordering on the 
Sunderban forest. Prior to 1830 the 
duty of instituting resumption cases had 
lain with the Collector and considerable 
progress had been made. After 1830. 
these duties, including the decision of 
pending cases, were transferred to the 
Sunderban Commissioner, who simple 
carried on the Collector’s work. Tt will 
therefore be convenient to describe as a 
whole the resumption work done by 
Collectors and Sunderbans Commis- 
sioners in the area comprising the pre- 
sent Khulna district. These resump- 
tions covered both the area south of the 
Danipier-IIodges line and also such 
areas north of that line as could be shown 
by adequate evidence to have been Sun 
derban jungle at the time of the Perma- 
nient. Settlement and not to have been 
included then in any estate permanently 
settled. In 1825 a block of land was 
resumed covering the present villages 
of Haria, Dholai, Sankardana, and 
Tetultala lying at the junction of the 
Haria and Sipsa fivers; Orabunia near 
Paikgaehha was resumed at the same 
time. Next year, in 1826, a group of 
'chaks further to the north lying between 
tji£ Gengrail and Shalta rivers was 
resumed. These chaks were Khagra- 
buniya, Koipukhuria, Magurkhali, Par- 
magurkhali, Hetalbuniya, Korakata, 
Suargodi, Ahladijmr, Jharjhariya, 
Sibnagar. including Kataliya, Ghazi 
nagar. Ghurnia, Bagardair and Kala- 
jungal or Parmandatola. Taltola near 
this group of estates and 'Putimari 
somewhat to the south were resumed 
about the same time. South of the 
Sipsa. near the present Soladana, Hariji- 
patan, Khaliya and Harikliali were 
resumed in 1826 and further west ward 
Chandmukhi (in three portions) in 1828; 
Andarmandr north-east of Harili was 
resumed in 1830. Further eastward 
between the present "Paikgaehha Thft.ua 
and the Kobadak fiver, Bharbariya (in- 
cluding Kumibuniya), Kalmibuniya, Bo- 
gara and Romardanga. Nowalitola, Ba- 
shiva, Beharibita. Sinjore, Bashakhali, 
and Siberhati, and adjacent to Putimari, 


Samukpota, Pana and BaJhirbuniya were 
all resumed in the same year, also Bhai- 
rabghata and Bankeswar further west- 
ward. In the present Satkhira subdivi- 
sion Guinantali, Jabakhali and Betangi, 
all in the neighbourhood of Pratap- 
aditya’s capital Iswaripur, were resumed 
in 1830. ‘ In the present Bagerhat 
subdivision adjacent to pargana Selima- 
bad important proceedings for no loss 
than 72 chaks were taken up in 1832; 
Mr. Dumpier, the Commissioner of the 
Sunderbans, who appears to have been 
misled by a proposal as early as 1790 to 
adopt as the Sunderban boundary a line 
corresponding to the present rivers 
Panguchi, Keora, Manikkhola released 
all land north of this line. His error 
was later rectified as will be described; 
but at the. time he confined resumption 
to estates south of that line, including 
Phulhata. Jiudhara, Sonirjhor, Peotala. 
Baharbuniva, Ghusiyakhali, Manikkhola 
and Panehkaran. Of these estates. 
1’anehkaran alone lies north of the 
Keora river, but no reasons are given* for 
its inclusion in the resumption of the 
area south of that river: all of these 
were resumed in 1834. After the 
groups of resumptions described above 
as completed by about* 1830, fresh en- 
quiries were set on foot by Mr. Donellv 
Assistant, to the Sunderbans Commis- 
sioner, in the area covered by the present 
Khulna district. He prepared elabo- 
rate lists of mahuls which lie considered 
open to resumption, relying apparently 
on Henckell’s and Smelt’s proceedings 
to determine what areas were new culti- 
vation. These lists contained about 175 
names, many of which are totally un- 
identifiable and served more as h general 
guide to areas where resumption might 
be taken up than as actual basis for 
resumption. Actually between 1836 
and 1836 Nashua bud near the junction 
of the Golghasin and Kholpetua rivers 
appears to have been the only estate 
effectually resumed. Reference has 
been made above to the release of 72 
mahals adjacent to pargana Selimabad 
by Mr. Dumpier on a mistaken .view of 
the Sunderban boundary line. His 
error was detected by his successor Mr. 
Grant, and in 1835 an appeal against 
Mr. Dampier’s decision was preferred 
on behalf of Government to the Special 
Commissioner. Detailed local “investi- 
gations were made, and eventually the 
following estates were resumed : Har 
ganti, Kalya, Kayardia, alias Gup- 
tardia, Nazirdiya, Abdulrasulpur, Pan- 
ebamalber, Mallikber, Bansbariyn, 
Madradiya, KapaJibandi, ^Narendrapur, 
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.Jeolmari, Baintala, Betkata, Khondkar- 
ber, Debraj, Kurnariyajola, Maliis 
charania, Gazaliya, JGiaroikhali, 
Sutaluri, Gatipur, Fakirtakiya, Bhat- 
khali, Putikhali, Gazirghata.* Haldaha 
Sannyasi, Betbuniya, Gharadaha, Tel i - 
{/anti, Dhuliganti, Kakarbil, j<alyapara, 
Bistupur, Nalbunia, NarsingdaP.ber, 
Gazal iya her : an adjacent cliak Mistri 
danga was discovered and resumed in 
1837. Reference has been made above 
to the list of resu triable mahals prepared 
by Mr. Donelly when he was Assistant 
to the Sunderhans Commissioner in 1832. 

1 alter on. in 183(5, he became Collector 
of dessore, and once more devoted his 
attention to the question of Sunderban 
resumption. The list of resumahle 
estates which he laid previously prepared 
had been based mainly on local en- 
quiries; after he became Collector, he 
turned to documentary evidence, and 
adopting the argument that all lands 
included in HenrkeH’s pattas must be 
resumahle as having been Sunderban 
jungle at a period approximating to the 
date of the decennial settlement, he 
drew up a list of MenckeHs patta lands 
as the basis of the investigation: this 
list contained HenekeH’s well known 
taluks, referred to above, and a large 
number of other lands, some of which 
were identifiable, others untraeeable. 
Among the identifiable lands, some. r.a. 
Magurkhali. Koipukhuriva and Kliag 
rabuniya had already Iteen resumed. 
About the same time the Sunderhans 
Commissioner Mr. Grant engaged him- 
self in a detailed scrutiny of the results 
of old resumption suits, which lie eon 
sidered • had I icon wronglv decided 
against Government by fraud or mis- 
take. Mis activities led to the detection 
of Mr. Dampier's mistake in the ease of 
the Selimabad ehaks referred to above, 
and other similar enquiries were taken 
up by him under the direction of the 
Board. At this period, with Donelly as 
Collector of dessore and Grant as Sun 
derbans Commissioner, there seemed 
every prospect, of much successful re- 
sumption in the Sunderhans. The ex 
peetation was .however falsified; Grant 
vacated office in 183(5. and his succes- 
sors appear to have lacked his wide 
knowledge of Sunderban history; re- 
sumption proceedings after this date 
were consequently somewhat spasmodic. 
Boyersingh (including Taltola and 
Sadhughata) was resumed in 1838, Bil 
Gudara in 1844 and Suarnal in 1845; 
and in 1838 and 1839 a considerable 
area of invalid lakheraj land including 


the ehaks of Taraf Madhukhali adjacent 
to the Blind ra river, , Hetalbuniil, 
Lakshikhola, Kliaria, Damshakhali anti * 
Anandatola Haripur (now known as 
Alamtala) was resumed as Sunderban 
land and became the property of the 
'State. Kantamari near the Si])sa river 
north-west of Khalia was settled as 
Sunderban land apparently without any 
formal “resumption proceedings in 1844, 
and the following estates in or near lots 
217, 218 and 220 were resumed about 
the same time : Laskarber, Alakdiya, 
Dhoramari, Dighalia. Geubania, Charki 
Barki, Guaehoba, Nangalrnora, Boal- 
mari, Kumibunia, Helakardanga and 
Badiyarkona. loiter on, in 1855, a small 
group of estates, Basudebpur. Dargatala 
and Saranpur were resumed between 
the Kobadak and Kholpetua rivers; 
Govindapur Mustafa fair south of Bager- 
■hat. was also resumed about the same 
time; Bowliaghata (alias ilayetkhali) 
was resumed in 1848 and Nagar Jamira 
and Badanhalderber in 1850. Subse- 
quent to the revenue survey, there 
appears to have been some slight recru- 
deseence of activity in resumption, for 
Biralakhi and Kasimari adjacent to 
the river Kholpetua opposite Protap- 
nagar were resumed in 1859, and in 
18(57 long delayed proceedings in the 
ease of Khouarmet were finally brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

119 The Khonarmet Case. — After 
Khouarmet bad been resinned, proceed- 
ings were instituted in respect of the 
adjacent areas of Chak Khatali. Ghak 
Baroikhali and Par Ghalna. Thu 
former was resumed in 1882 and the 
latter two in 1883. Par Ghalna was . 
then given by Government to the en- 
croaching zamindar, the Raja of 
Ghanehra, in exchange for the un- 
resumed portion of Baroikhali, and as 
a part of the agreement the Raja was 
given proprietary rights in the resumed 
areas, which were formed into Tauzi 
No. 989 of Khulna Collectorate. After 
the suit for Khonarmet had been won 
bv Government, the Raja apparently 
anticipating the further resumption 
which actually took place created a 
permanent lease at fixed rent, in favour 
of one Ramtaran Ghatterjce, of certain 
lands in Pankhali and Khatali; ulti- 
mately the latter* cliak but not tht- 
former was resumed. During the pre- 
sent settlement proceedings, a fair rent 
has been fixed for this tenure, so far aa 
it falls within the area under resettle- 
merit, on the ground that as the tenure * 
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\gas created when there was every pro- 
, bability of the land being resumed it is 
not binding for purposes of assessment 
against Government, and that both in 
law and equity the provisions of section 
192 of the Bengal Tenancy Act apply. 
The enhancement was upheld by the 
Director of Land Records in an objec- 
tion under section 104G., but .is now 
being resisted in the civil court. The 
Board of Revenue has increased the pro- 
prietor’s allowance from the usual 30 
per cent, to 50 per cent on the ground 
that there is likely to be difficulty in the 
realisation of the rent of this tenure. 


Settlements of resumed estates. 

150. Resettlement of Sunderbans 
resumed estates during the present 
operations. — The great majority of the 
Sunderbans estates which came under 
resettlement in the course of the present 
operations were resumed estates. The 
following were the main problems which 
had to be faced : — 

(I) The status of the lessees. 

(IT) The rate of rent and the valu- 
ation of lessees' and tenure 
holders’ ni jdakhal land. 

(TT1) The treatment of subordinate 
tenure-holders. 

(IV) The revenue or rent payable 
by the lessees and the treatment 
of embankment allowances. 

(V) The kabulvats of the lessees. 

,151 • Status of lessees. — The question 
of* Government's proprietary right in 
Sunderban resumed estates has been dis 
cussed above, and the principles follow- 
ed in this settlement have also been des- 
cribed. Briefly stated, the proprietary 
right of ■Government has l>een recognized 
in all cases except where proprietary 
right has been specifically granted to 
the lessees by Government or by the 
Board of Revenue : an example of this 
is estate No. 989 Khonarmet where 
proprietary right was granted to the 
Chanchra Raja as a part of a compro- 
mise in litigation. When estates were 
first resumed, it was usually foufcd that 
the zamindar of the adjacent perma- 
nently settled esta te ‘had leased out ‘the 
Sunderbans land as his zamindari to one 
or more substantial middlemen who 
were responsible for the clearance and 
embankment of the estates and who in 
turn leased out the land to cultivating 


tenants. After resumption, the middle- 
man who had expended money and 
labour on reclaiming the jungle, .was 
recognized as the person with whom the 
settlement of the estate should be made 
and usually settlement was made with 
him as “abadkar”. Occasionally how- 
ever no such middleman existed, or if 
he existed, he was unwilling to take 
settlement. In such cases settlement 
was offered either to the usurping 
zamindar or to a substantial middleman 
of an adjacent estate. Such settle- 
ments were vaguely termed “farms” at 
first, but the word farmer in this case 
connoted a more privileged individual 
than the modern farmer, who is a mere 
collector of rent. The zamindar or the 
adjacent middlemen were recognized 
(probably on the principle that through 
their exertions the jungle was to some 
extent reclaimed) as having a perma- 
nent though somewhat indefinite inter- 
est in the estate. Section 10 of 
Regulation VI I of 1822 speaks of taluk 
dars and other hereditary malguzars; it 
is to these classes respectively that the 
abadkar and the early farmer belonged. 
Later on the two classes of lessees were 
crystallized into “talukdars” and "mal- 
guzars” respectively and separate forms 
of kabulvats were devised embodying 
the rights to which these classes were 
considered to bo entitled. It sometimes 
happened that an estate which was 
already under cultivation was sold up 
and purchased by Government, and then 
leased out to an outsider who had 
expended no capital on its development. 
Such outsider was termed a farmer 
and was in fact a farmer in the imslern 
sense, possessing no subsisting rights 
bo von d the term of his farm. I Inis bv 
1870 we find the lessees of resumed 
estates divided into three classes “taluk- 
dars”, “ malguzar s” and “farmers”. 
At each resettlement the Sunderbans 
Commissioner decided to what class he 
considered the lessee lielonged, and he 
offered the settlement accordingly, giving 
his reasons in the final report of the 
settlement. At times these reasons were 
very wide of of the mark and actual mis- 
statements of fact have been detected, 
usually the lessees accepted the status 
offered, without protest, but in a few 
cases they appealed to the Board of 
Revenue and it is from the decisions of 
these appeals that it has been possible to 
ascertain what rights were considered to 
accrue to each class of lessee. In the 
present settlement the principle adopted 
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has been to recognize as valid the status 
given in the last settlement provided 
either it is in substantial accord with the 
history of the estate, or that this status 
has been -definitely granted by the Board 
of Revenue to a lessee who would not 
f>therwise be entitled to it. Jn a few 
case<? where the history is obscure, exist- 
ing status which has been enjoyed for at 
least two periods of settlement has been 
assumed to be valid. As a result only a 
few eases have occurred in which the 
status given at the last settlement has 
been changed. Up till now all such 
decisions have survived appeal. As 
regards the, rights enjoyed by each class 
of lessee, the nhadkari talukdar has all 
the rights of a permanent tenure- holder, 
his right in the estate is heritable 
and transferable, but he is bound by the 
stipulations in his lease. There was a 
tendency with some Sunderbans 
Commissioners to speak of these tenure 
holders as shikimi talukdars, • i.e.. 
middlemen talukdars holding under 
Government as proprietor. This was 
no doubt based upon the fact that 
(Jovernment. stepped into the shoes of 
the usurping zamindar after resump- 
tion. and hence the old tenure-holders 
subordinate to the zamindar became 
tenure holders sulmrdinnte to (Jovern- 
ment. But this does not represent the 
full state of affairs, for Government, 
chose the tenure holder or perhaps one 
of several tenure- holders to take “ ban- 
dahust of the estate, /.c.. to have the 
rights and responsibilities of the “ sadar 
malguzars" of the Regulations, who 
were granted settlements under Regula- 
tion VII of 1 *22. Strictly therefore 
from a historical point of view it might 
be argued that the Sunderbans talukdar 
has two rights in a (Jovernment estate, 
viz., the original right as tenure holder 
depending on his original contract with 
the usurping zamindar, and his right 
under Government as sadar malguz ar 
governed bv the terms of his settlement. 
But in practice no such distinct iim has 
been made; the two forms of tenure have 
•grown up side by side like Siamese 
twins; if one died, by private 

transfer or sale for arrears of revenue, 
the other right simultaneously perished. 
This position* has lieen universally recog- 
‘ nr zed and acquiesced in for the last fifty 
years ; in the present settlement records 
these tenure-holders have been recorded 
as possessing full status of permanent 
tenure-holders, but the historical associ- 
ation has been preserved by giving the 


tenures the mudafat or title of Sunder- 
bans bundabusta prapta shikimi taluh- 
dar * 

as these tenures are transferable tenures, 

their rent has been treated as revenue 

under Act VI 1 of 1868. 

>» 

The malguzar of Sunderbans* revenue 
history must not be confused with the 
“ sadar. malguzar ” of Regulation VII 
of 1822. The word malguzar means 
literally revenue transmitter; the Regu- 
lation uses the term of any personal 
channel by which land revenue flowed 
to the .State coffers. The malguzar of 
Sunderbans revenue history, as ex- 
plained above, was the person other 
than the abadkar, with whom a Sunder- 
bans estate was settled after resump- 
tion ; it was practically a sine ua non 
that the malguzar should have had some 
previous connection with the estate 
either as usurping zamindar or near 
neighbour; settlement was rarely made 
with a, complete stranger. The malgu- 
zar thus occupied a privileged position 
though Government always refused to 
recognize that he had any right of 
property in the estate, and this position 
was fortified by the equitable considera- 
tion that most malguzars had to expend 
money on the protection of the estate 
from saline inundation. When there- 
fore standard forms of kahulvats were 
devised for malguzars, they were grant- 
ed a right of renewal of settlement in 
the following words ; “Subject to due 
observance on my part of the other con- 
dilions of the kahulvats, I shall have as 
of right on the expiry of the term of 
settlement the option of accepting the 
new settlement subject to such revised 
jama as may then be imposed"; they 
were not however allowed to transfer, 
mortgage or sublease their rights in any 
part of the estate. The right of trans- 
ferability is under the present law an 
essential ingredient of a permanent 
tenure, hence it has been impossible to 
recognize the malguzars as permanent 
ten ure- holders. They have accordingly 
been treated in the present records as 
non-permanent, tenure-holders with a 
perpetual right of resettlement so long 
as they hold the estate. Tt was indeed 
questioned by the Collector of the dis- 
trict whether the above mentioned 
renewal clause 1 conferred anything more 
than the right to one renewal of settle 
incut. Legally in view of certain High 
Court decisions, the Collector was right, 
but as it was abundantly dear from old 
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Sunderbans correspondence that up to 
l'.flO the renewal had always been given 
As of right and in fact many malguzars i 
had held the estates from father to son 1 
for nearly 100 years, the Board of 
Revenue decided that as a matter of 
equity the malguzars were to be treated 
as if they had permanent right of re- 
newal : the new form of knhulvnt. *was 
accordingly framed in such a way as to 
make this clear. As the tenures are not 
transferable, the sums payable by the 
malguzars to Government have been des 
oribed as rent and not revenue in the 
kabulyats. The third class of lessees of 
resumed estates consists of farmers in 
the modern sense of the term, i.e. , 
persons who have no interest, in the 
estate whatever beyond the duty of 
collection of tenants’ rent and trans 
mission of the same to Government, and 
the right of receiving a certain percent 
age of this rent. Few leases of this 
nature exist, for the protection and 
embankment of a Sunderbans estate is 
so precarious a matter that a terminable 
farming lease can never be satisfactory 
No farmer will devote himself to an 
estate where he has no subsisting right, 
and there is a strong temptation to suck 
a few years' rent out of t he tenants and 
then abandon the estate. Where such 
leases do exist, they arc in no way differ 
ent from the farming leases of other 
Government estates throughout Bengal ; 
thev have been treated as such in this 
settlement. 

152. Rate of rent and valuation of 
‘proprietors and tenure-holders’ nijda- 
khal lands. — In fixing the revenue of 
an estate, the first question is the deter- 
mination of the raiyati rate. Upon this 
depend the profits of the lessee and the 
superior tenure-holders on the one hand, 
and the rents of t he under raiyatson the 
other hand. Tn the early Sunderbans 
settlements a fully productive estate was 
reckoned capable of hearing a rate of 
eight annas per higlia of 40 yards square 
or roughly one rupee eight annas per 
acre. The great increase in the price of 
rice and the competition for land has 
sent up rentals everywhere in the 
Sunderbans, so much so that i^ some 
areas new tenants willingly contract to 
pay at rate ranging -up to and in few 
cases exceeding tern rupees an acre. 
These areas are however exceptional ; in 
many tracts there had been scarcity 
verging on famine in 1021 owing to the 
destruction of embankments by the 


cyclone of 1919, and the increasing 
salinity of the water, owing to the 
natural causes described above, had 
rendered the prospects of an annual crop 
precarious. An account of the physical 
conditions of the Sunderbans estates and 
the* natura] causes of these conditions has v 
been given above (ride Part I, Chapter 
J). 'l’lie following brief recapitulation 
embodies the points which affected the 
jamabandi operations. The prime diffi- 
culty is the salt water which ruins the 
crops if it penetrates, in appreciable 
quantity, into the fields. The area 
which is most affected in this way is the 
tract immediately south and west off the 
function of the Sipsa to the Kolmdak 
by the Boalia klial : the fresh water 
from the Kohadak drains into the Sipsa 
through this klial leaving the alw*ve 
mentioned estates at the mercy of saline 
tides. The rest of the Sunderbans 
estates falling within Satkhira and 
Sadar subdivisions are to a less extent 
affected in the same wav owing to*the 
silting up of the head waters of the 
southward flowing effluents of the 
Ganges. In Bagerhat subdivision sweet 
water flows through tJie Gorai and 
Madhumati into the Sunderbans; the 
problem there lies in the sweet water 
Hood caused by silting up of drainage 
channels, ;i far less serious problem than 
that of saline inundation. The follow- 
ing broad principles were therefore 
adopted in framing preliminary propo- 
sals for raiyati rates. In the area south 
and west of the junction of the Kohadak 
to the Sips;i by the Boalia klial, rentals 
were generally to be left untouched, in 
the rest of Satkhira and Sadar subdivi- 
sions a rental of three rupees per acre 
was to he adopted as a desirable cri- 
terion ; in Bagerhat subdivision enhance- 
ment was to he made up to the level of 
the neighbouring permanently settled 
estates. It must he made clear that 
these criteria were only general- each 
cstaty was eventually scrutinized in 
detail and the rentals fixed after inspec- 
tion of the estate ami ascertainment of 
the views of lessees und tenants. Other 
points which were observed were as 
follows ; contract ual rents were usually 
maintained, for the Settlement Officer 
has no power to lowin’ them without 
consent of the landlord ; such consent 
was occasionally obtained where the 
rents were manifestly higher than the 
land could hear. The rents of under- 
tenants were fixed at 25 per cent, above 
tfie raiyati rate, and the provisions of 



section 48 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
were applied to cut down higher rates 
where this section applied. The terms of 
this section prohibit rates more than 5<i 
per cent, above the raiyati rate. if fixed 
by written agreement ; in absence of such 
agreement the under-raiyats’ rates irwiy 
not exceed the raiyats’ rates* by more 
than 25 per cent. The section however 
only applies to cases where the whole 
holding has l)een subleased, and it was 
only used in such eases. In other cases 
contractual rent# were maintained. The 
land in immediate possession of tenure 
holders and lessees was valued at the 
raiyati rate if cultivated by the ploughs 
or hired labour of such persons; but lamf 
sublet to borgadars (/.e., persons paying 
a fixed proportion of the crop) was 
valued at 50 per cent, nltovc the raiyati 
rate, so as to give the State its fair share 
of the great profits accruing from 
borga leases. In almost all cases one 
all-round rate for the village was aimed 
at and embodied in the preliminary 
proposals. It is usually impossible 1" 
make distinctions in Sunderbans land, 
for land which. I tears -a bumper crop one 
year may lose its fertility by saline 
inundation, or a dry year may turn in 
ferior marshy land into the best of soils. 
The only exceptions were in those estates 
where premature embankments, by the 
process dewrihed above (page (>). had 
left a marshy depression in the centre 
unfit to |*ear any but the scantiest crops. 
It was found in such cases that the 
marshy area, locally known as “dim pa”, 
had Ik'cii leased out to tenants who were 
themselves willing to pay rent for it in 
anticipation of crops in future years. 
Such areas were separately mapped and 
classed as dhapa lands and a nominal 
rent was assessed upon them. Similarly 
in some estates it was found that, the 
tenants claimed the land outside the 
marginal embankments as part of their 
holdngs though such land produced 
little or no crop. Some profit however 
accrued to the tenants, occasionally 
from grazing, and more often from the 
jungle produce: such areas were sepa- 
rately assessed at small rentals with the 
tenants’ consent. In other eases an all 
round rate was strictly observed in the 
draft rent-roll, and any one claiming 
preferential treatment on any ground 
whatever was heard by the Settlement 
Officer at the stage of objections under 
section 104E and orders were passed on 
his application. In fixing the rate, 
every effort. was made to obtain tenants’ 


consent to the proposed enhancement; 
where they proved recalcitrant, thd 
method of enhancement on ground of' 
rise in price was normally employed. 
In a few cases, particularly in Bagerhat 
subdivision, considerable differences of 
rates were found in the same estate. 
Whatever had been the case at Ihe last 
settlement, it was clear that no such 
distinction was now justifiable, and an 
all-round rate was adopted. This how- 
ever involved greater enhancement of the 
lower rates than was justifiable on the 
ground of the rise in price of staple food 
crops; accordingly enhancement was 
made on the ground of prevailing rates, 
loir determining the prevailing rates as 
tar as possible rentals of similar land 
both outside and inside* the village under 
settlement were looked to. In many 
Sunderbans estates small khals fir iso 
lated patches of jungle are I’recjuently 
found ; wherever possible, these were 
mapped as khal or uneultiirable land 
respectively and left out of assessment, 
but a residue of very small khals or 
patches of jungle at times remained, too 
small to lie mapped. After some tests 
had lieen made in selected estates, it was 
decided to exempt 4 per cent, of the 
eulturable area of all holdings from 
assessment, in those estates where these 
small khals and patches of jungle were 
lound in appreciable qmintitv. 

15:1. Treatment of subordinate 
tenure-holders. A great innovation in 
this respect was made first bv Sir 
Nicholas (then Mr.) Beatson Bell in* 
Bakarganj jamabandi proceedings, 

I lie integral part of those proceedings 
was the adoption of the raiyats’ rents as 
basis ol tin* assets and the calculation 
o| tin* profits of tenure holders and other 
superior interests upon this basis. This 
principle was only arrived at after a 
struggle, for the tenure holders put 
forward strong claims, based on old 
procedure, to have their rents fixed bv 
the jamabandi Officer and to have their 
tenants left at their mercy for rack 
renting as they pleased. This is how 
ever ancient history now ami such claims 
are entirely put out of court by the 
present Chapter X of the Tenancy Act, 
Having established, this principle, the 
Bakarganj jamabandi Officers took the 
war into the enemy’s country and pro 
needed to enunciate the principle that 
the profit of all tenures, except those 
whose right to separate profit had been 
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recognized by Government, was to come 
•out of the profit of the superior interest 
•who createdf them: in the words of the 
Settlement Officer of that district the 
provisions of section 191 of the Tenancy 
Act override the provisions of section 7 
of the same Act. The reasons for the 
adoption of this principle lay in the long 
chain of subinfeudation prevalent in 
Bakarganj. It was clear that if the 
lessee of an estate were to be allowed 
say 25 per cent, of the raivati assets and 
each of four successive subordinate 
tenure-holders were to be allowed la per 
cent. Government’s share of the profits 
in its own estate would be entirely 
nugatory. It. was only equitable that 
Government should not be a heavy loser 
by subinfeudat ion created by its own 
lessees, so the principle as enunciated 
above was adopted. Considerable elas- 
ticity was however observed, and in the 
Bakarganj Sunderhans the tenure-hold- 
ers obtained a relaxation of this prinei 
pie. This was no doubt partly due to 
the fact that there was much waste land 
in the Bakarganj resumed estates in the 
first decade of this century, and it was 
also probably considered inexpedient to 
follow too rigidly a new principle which 
was an undoubted source of loss to 
middlemen. Subsequently however the 
principle was crystallized into section 
340 of the Survey and Settlement. 
Manual of 1917, and this section has 
been followed strictly in the present 
settlement operations. In effect the 
provisions of that section are (I) that 
the profit of tenures created by settle 
ment holders of estates never perma- 
nently settled do not operate to diminish 
Government revenue but come out of the 
profits of the creator, (II) that in cases 
where such tenures are created in con- 
travention of an agreement between the 
creator and Government, Government 
will <ledine to recognize them even to 
the extent of fixing a fair rent for 
them; their dc facto existence will how- 
ever l»e recorded in the settlement 
records, (III) where such tenures are 
created by a farmer having only a 
terminable interest in the estate, which 
interest is about to expire, the tenures 
will be entirely disregarded. 

In the majority of cases in this"dis- 
triet the first of the aliove three prin- 
ciples applied. The Suhderbans taluk- 
dar, the lessee under the Waste Land 
Rules of 1853 and the Large Capitalist 


Rules of 1879 are not restrained by any 
covenant in their leases from creating 
subordinate tenures; hence in their cases 
the subordinate tenures were recognized 
to the extent of fixing a fair rent for 
them, but such rent was fixed by giving 
tlve tenure -holder a share of the lessees’ 
profits. But in the case of the malgu- 
zar and the lessee under the Small 
Capitalist Rules of 1879 their leases 
specifically forbade with certain quali- 
fications, the creation of subordinate 
tenures. Accordingly tjjie second clause 
of section 340. referred to above, was 
applied to them and no rent was fixed 
for the tenures so created, though they 
'appeared in tin* Settlement Records. 
But it, as sometimes happened, such 
tenures, created in contravention of a 
covenant of restraint had existed at the 
last settlement of the estate and a fair 
rent had been fixed for them, it was 
considered that the breach of covenant 
had been waived, and they were now 
treated as if they were tenures created 
by a lessee having power to create them. 
As explained alxtve, farming leases in 
flic Sunderhans are very few; where 
they were found the third principle of 
section 340 was applied. 


As regards tin* division of profit 
between the lessee and the sultordinate 
tenure-holders, at the outset the prin- 
ciple of allotting the new profits strictly 
in accordance with present profit, was 
observed. The question of the allot- 
ment of profits in such cases was raised 
by the Director of Land Records in 1924 
and was discussed at the Settlement 
Conference of that year. The results 
of the discussion are embodied in the 
present rule 21 of Chapter XV of the 
1925 Reprint of the Technical Rules. 
This rule represents the subsequent 
practice of this settlement, but some 
latitude has at times been given in 
estates where embankment costs or diffi- 
culty of collection in the Sunderhans 
have justified exceptional treatment. 


154. The revenue or rent payable by 

the lessee. — Some care has been taken 
in distinguishing revenue and rent in 
view of past wrong use of the Sale Laws 
in Sunderhans estates. The following 
rules were adopted in this settlement ; 
they were reported to the Board of 
Revenue .and accepted by the Board. 
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Instructions for determining the 

DATES OF PAYMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
REVENUE OR RENT IN ESTATES UNDER 
JAMAEANDI. 


All payments made to Government 'as 
paramount power are revenue and all 
payments made to Government as land- 
lord are rent. The same payment 
may therefore he lmth revenue in the 
broad sense and rent. This explains 
the fact that the terms revenue and rent 
are used interchangeably in various 
Government Manuals. 

There is however a narrower sense* 
of the word Revenue, which will be 
found defined in section 1 of Act V II of 
1808; this briefly slated, is that all 
sums payable in respect of a proprietary 
estate or of a transferable tenure held 
directly under Government are revenue. 
The importance of this definition is 

•(a) that all such sums are realis 
able by sale under the sunset 
I ,aw ; 

(b) that live last date of payment is 
fixed bv the Hoard of Revenues 
orders issued under section 3. 
Act XI of 1*59. 


It will therefore he convenient to dis 
tingnish for the purposes of this note - 

(a) Revenue as defined above. 

(b) “Rent" as all payments in the 

nature of rent made to Govern 
ment as proprietor, not being 
‘.‘revenue". 


Therefore the following classes of 
persons in this district pay revenue . 


(I) All proprietors of estates 
whether permanently or tern 
porarily settled. ineluding 
lesses under the Waste Laud 
Rules of 1853, and such other 
persons to whom proprietaiv 
•right, has boon granted in 
S underban estates and who are 
recorded as proprietors in the 
present settlement Records. 
m\ Tenure holders recorded as 
shikimi talukdars in a Sunder 


ban Bajeapti estate, 
nth Large Capitalist lease holders 
under the rules of 187b record- 
ed in this settlement as abad 
kari talukdars under the Rules 


of 1$79. 


The following classes pay rent : — 

(I) Malguzars in a Sunderban 
Bajeapti estate. 

(II) Small capitalist lease holders 
under the rules of 1879. 

(Ill) Farmers in any Government 
estate. 


In proposing payment instalments 
therefore, the Assistant Settlement 
Officer will first decide whether the pay- 
ment is “rent" or “revenue". 

(Ill) If it is “rent" the sole guide 
is section 53 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. and no difficulty 
should he felt in complying 
with the directions of that 
section. 

Should tin 1 payment however lie 
“revenue", flit' Assistant Settlement 
Officer must keep in mind the following 
points. 

The last date of payment and number 
of instalments is governed strictly by 
Rule 5 of the Tauzi Manual. 1918, read 
with Section I, Part 111 of the Sale 
Law Manual, 1906. and must be 
followed. 

Furthermore as pointed out in 
Correction Slip to Clause (TV). Rule 
5 2*. page 130. Survey ard Settlement 
Manual, the instalment should not bo 
fixed in the month in which the last date J 
of payment falls, r.a., if th>' last day 
payment falls on March 28th, the instal- 
ment mav and usually should be made 
payable in February. ’ There is however 
no harm in putting forward the date of 
the instalment provided it is not put so 
far forward as to fall in the month pre- 
ceding that of the previous last date of 
payment, r.n.. if agricultural conditions 
demand it. the instalment whose last 
date of payment, is January 12th might 
be put back even as far as Septemliei 
but not to August for them it would bo 
realisable as an nrrear on September 
28th. Subject to the above limitations, 
the instalments should be fixed with 
regard to local agricultural conditions. 

9 

In writing the preliminary and -con- 
firmation report, the ambiguous word 
- Uist. " should be avoided and the word 
instalment used in its place. 
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The table of latest dates for this 
.district is as follows: — 

Estates paying an mini rovenuo not 2Mtli March, 
exceeding Rs. 10. 

Estates paying annual riwamio f 12th January, 
exceeding Its. 10 hut not ox ^ 
ceoding Rs. 50. [ 2St h Marcli. ( 

Estates paying annual nwciuu* f 2Sth .limn, 
exireeding Ks. 50 hilt not ox 12th January, 
reeding Us. 100. [ 2Slh March. 

” 2St h %l iiiio. 

Estates paying an annual rovoimo 2Slh Soptombrr. 
oxoooding Its. 105. ^ 12(h .hmuary. 

|^2Stli Man'll. 

The above rules speak for themselves 
and require little comment. In prac- 
tice Sunderbans lessees have several 
times petitioned to pay their whole rent 
in the February instalment, as this is 
the main collection season in the Sun 
derbans. They have always been satis 
fied by a redistribution of the instal- 
ments which threw the main burden of 
payment into February, leaving small 
sums to he paid at the other due times. 
Probably it would he a good thing if the 
Board could modify its rules as to dis 
tribution of instalments in the ease of 
Sunderbans (‘states. No estate pro 
duces any crop hut winter paddy; the 
paddy is reaped in late December and 
'January and it would he to the 
advantage of all concerned (including 
the Collector’s tauzi staff) if the whole 
revenue could Ik? paid in February. 

The allowances to Sunderbans lessees 
have l>oen a matter of some difficulty. 
Most of the difficulty has arisen in the 
resumed estates held under laltikdari and 
malgu/.ari leases. These will lie refer 
red to here: in (he case of other forms of 
ica.se, the matter will he discussed when 
those forms of lease are described 
Government is sole proprietor of practi- 
cally all Sunderbans resumed estates: 
the talukdar is a tenure-holder with 
certain rights and the malgu/.ar a farm- 
er with certain privileges. In both 
eases a basic allowance of 20 per cent, of 
the raiyati assets has been adopted as 
eouitahle. As described above, this 
allowance is divisible with all suhordi 
natc tenure-holders, hence in an estate 
where subinfeudation is at all consider 
able the tenure-holders’ profits have 
been proportionately diminished. To 
obviate hardship in such eases, the per 
rentage lias been raised, so as to give the 
tenure- holder an adequate profit. 

The question of embankment allow 
ance has also arisen in connection with 
the lessees’ profits. In the last settle- 
ment kabulyats, a clause was sometimes 


inserted binding the lessee to keep up 
the embankments. This clause was 
usually honoured in the breaches of the 
embankments, and there is considerable 
evidence of the fact that certain lessees 
deliberately breached the embankments 
with a view to destroying the crops and 
driving out tenants whom they wished 
to get rid of eventually. After a visit 
of the late Revenue Member, the Maha- 
raja of Burdwan, to the Sundorban area 
during the scarcity of 1921, instructions 
were issued by Government in the form 
of a. correction slip to the Settlement 
Manual (Slip No. 58 of 23rd Mareh 
• 1923) to the effect that in the case of the 
first settlement of a temporarily settled 
estate with the proprietor and in all 
eases of estates or lands let out on such 
terms as permit of the insertion of new 
conditions on renewal of the leases (e.r/., 
renewal of leases granted under the 
Sunderbans Rules of IK79 and 1897), 
the agreements or leases should clearlv 
provide that whenever the Collector will 
declare that construction of new, or 
repairs to existing, outer embankments, 
cross bunds or dams, or 'both, are neces- 
sary for the protection of the lands of 
the estate or area under settlement, the 
lessee shall make such construction or 
repairs according to the dimensions and 
specifications approved by the Collector 
and shall maintain them in proper 
repair to the* satisfaction of the Collec- 
tor, wlm shall have power to inspect the 
works himself or through an offteev dulv 
authorised hv him. The lessee shall 
have, however, a right of appeal to the 
superior revenue authorities against the 
order of the Collector under this rule. 

Clauses embodying these instructions 
were accordingly inserted in the new 
kabulyats which the talukdars and 
malguzars were asked to sign. Several 
of them not, unnaturally replied hv ask- 
ing to he granted a special embankment 
allowance if they hound themselves to 
keep up the embankment. Such allow 
ances had been occasionally granted in 
the past hut had been nearly always 
misused, for the custom of the Sunder 
bans is for the tenants to maintain the 
embankments, while the landlord helps 
t hem hv interest bearing loan and super- 
vision of the work. Unofficial lnit. very 
considerable help is also admittedly 
given hv the burkandazes of the land- 
lord who make the life of a shirking 
tenant somewhat uncomfortable for him. 
'Th the past therefore the landlords so far 
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from using the six hundred rupees, or 
whatever their embankment allowance 
was fixed at, for the protection of the 
estate, had put it into their pockets, or 
had given it at interest to their tenants, 
in either case making unauthorised 
profit from it. 

There were therefore very good 
reasons for attempting to do away alto- 
gether with the principle of embank- 
ment allowance in Sunderban estates, 
and the Collector of the district was 
emphatically in favour of the abolition 
of such allowances. We were therefore 
in something of a dilemma. On the one, 
hand (government had directed the above 
described clauses to be inserted in all 
ka.bulya.ts where this could be legally 
done. On the other hand it was un- 
desirable to accede to the lessees re- 
quests for embankment allowances. 

Eventually no embankment allow- 
ances were granted. but where the lessee 
could show liy clear proof that he had 
expended and was still annually 
expending money on the protection of 
the estate, he was allowed an increased 
percentage of profit and whatever 
amount over the standard 20 per cent, 
was allowed went, entirely into his own 
pocket— no subordinate tenure-holder 
taking any share of it. Jn one or two 
cases also where it was proved that a 
gantidar or other subordinate tenure- 
holder undertook the protection of the 
estate, the same principle was applied in 
his favour. In all eases where it appear- 
ed that the tenants undertook the mainte- 
nance of embankments as was the case 
in the great majority of the estates, the 
lessees received no increase over the 
standard 20 per cent, hut were required 
t.o sign kalmlyats in which the above 
mentioned precautionary clauses were 
inserted. It was at the same time 
explained to them that the clauses in 
question did not relieve the tenants 
from thoir customary duty, and that 
they might rest assured that the Collec- 
tor would not enforce the penal clauses 
unless the lessees had. by their conduct- 
or laches, deserved the enforcement ; 
there was also the additional safeguard 
that the Collector's orders enforcing 
these clauses were open to appeal. The 
strict logic of these proceedings is un- 
doubtedly open to question ; the kalmlyats 
do undoubtedly impose a potential duty 
upon the lessees which might involw 


them in heavy expense, but no corres- 
ponding privilege in the v&y of allow? 
%ance to meet that expense was granted.’ 
Logic however cannot prevail where 
nature has made it possible for an 
unscrupulous landlord by one hour’s 
vfrork at night to open the embankment 
at a time of saline flood, and ‘thereby 
ruin the year's crops of tenants whom he 
wishes to drive from the estate. It also 
came to light during the crop failures 
of 11)21 that certain landlords had 
granted loans to their tenants at large 
interest tor the purpose of constructing 
embankments, and then regardless (if 
whether the crop was successful or not, 
had ruined the tenant by legal proceed- 
ings to recover the advance and the 
interest due. Against such landlords 
tin* precautionary clauses of the kabu- 
lyat would serve as a powerful weapon, 
while a moderate landlord would 
not he affected. Hence it was necessary 
to insert the clauses, but as it was 
and is to be hoped that the eases 
where their application is necessary, 
would be few, it was impossible 
to throw away a large amount of 
revenue by granting embankment allow- 
ances only because those clauses were 
inserted in the lease. Most lessees saw 
the point of this and almost to a man 
signed the kabulyats. some however 
under protest.. In a few eases they 
repeated their protests to higher autho- 
rities and under the orders of the Board 
of Revenue, the clauses in question lvavo 
been expunged from some of the leases; 
in a few other cases the allowance to 
lessees who are maintaining embank- 
ments has been increased by five per 
cent, under the Board's orders. 

Tup. KArri.YATS of the pessf.es. 

1 of). The kabulyats of the lessees. — 

The main problems of the kabulyats 
taken from lessees of resumed estates in 
the Sunderhans have been dealt with 
above in connection with the embank- 
ment allowances; the reasons for giving 
malguzars a perpetual right of renewal 
have also been alluded to. 

The kabulyats. themselves, for taluk- 
dars ami malguzars were based upon 
the standard form in Appendix N of 
the ‘Settlement Manila 1 giving talukdars, 
as being permanent tenure-holders, 
rights and duties of proprietors, with 
necessary limitations, and treating mal- 
guzars as farmers with the special 
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{ >rivileges referred to above. Copies of 
he kabulyatfcS as finally approved by the 
•Board are inserted as Appendix V to» 
this report. 

156. The 99 years settlements of 
resumed estates* — Before leaving tl*e 
subject .of resumed estates, it is neces- 
sary to allude to a class of these estates 
which caused some confusion till their 
history was fully understood. Certain 
estates of Bagerhat sub-division among 
those resumed in 1837. were found to 
have been settled for 90 years from 
dates ranging round 1860. Tn view of 
the fact that leases under the Waste 
Land Rules of 1853 were always for a 
period of 99 years, and that certain 
leases held on less favourable terms than 
those of the Rules of 1853 were allowed 
to l>e commuted to those terms, it was not 
unreasonably supposed by attestation 
Officers that the leases in question were 
under the Rules of 1853 and our records 
were framed accordingly. It was how- 
ever not iced that the rates of revenue in 
these estates did not correspond with 
the 2 annas per bigha which is the maxi- 
mum under the Rules of 1853, hence a 
further enquiry was made into their 
history. 

It has eventually been discovered that 
these leases are nothing but long term 
leases of resumed estates. The reason 
for granting these long terms has not 
transjured, but it is abundantly clear 
that the group of estates near Selimabad 
pargana were always treated with 
greater leniency than any others in the 
Sunderbans, many in fact having l>een 
settled in perpetuity between the time 
of their resumption and 1880. The 
particular leases referred to here were 
accordingly treated in our records as 
resumed estates held under talukdari 
lease. They are as follows : — 


Tiur/. i No. 

Name. 

795 

. . Kapalibanda. 

810 

. . Kharoikhali. 

S27 

Khomlkarber. 

824 

. . Cazalia Char. 

82 0 

. . Cazirghat. 

852 

. . Dhuliganti. 

802 

. . Narcndr&pur. 

805 

. . Nazirdia. 

905 

. . Mahishcharania. 

908 

. . Madradia. 

930 

. . Sutuluri. 

940 

.. Sanyas!. 

> 945 

. . Haraganti. 


All lessees of these estates bave been 
treated as talukdars, whether this right 
was originally granted or refused to 
them. It seems inequitable to give a 
lease holder who has been allowed to 
hold for 99 years the lower status of 
malguzar or farmer. 

157. Waste Land Rules of 1825. — 

The earliest waste land grants in the 
Sunderbans were Henekell’s taluks which 
have been described above. The subject 
was again broached early in the nine- 
teenth century, but it was not until 1.81.9 
that a form of lease embodying definite 
terms seems to have been drafted and 
sent up for (lovernmcnt approval; even 
then the question was shelved pending 
the appointment of the Commissioner in 
the Sunderbans, though in one or two 
specific instances Collectors were em- 
powered to make grants of jungle land, 
provided the border za.minda.rs did not 
oppose it.. Eventually on 24th March 
1825 (lovernmcnt. sanctioned forms of 
leases embodying the following terms: 
“ One eighth of the grant was to he 
brought into cultivation in three years, 
one fourth in four, and half in six years 
under pain, in case of default, of a 
penalty of one rupee for each bigha of 
laud unreclaimed (but this provision was 
not to be pressed). The land was to be 
held rent-free for seven years, thereafter 
one- fourth was to be exempted from 
assessment on account of bouses, streams, 
uncultivable land, etc., and the remainder 
assessed at 2 annas in the eighth year, 
4 annas in the ninth and 6 annas in the 
tenth ; and in the eleventh year and 
afterwards at 12 annas less malikana of 
one-third, which was equivalent to an 
ultimate net rate of 8 annas, the terms 
being so stated for convenience of under- 
letting by the grantee. He was to fur- 
nish a yearly list of liis raiyats, showing 
each man’s area and rate of rent. All 
penalties were to be recovered as arrears 
of revenue. Besides that, the grantee 
had to procure a surety, who was required 
to execute a bond for the payment of all 
penalties and arrears of revenue until 
three-fourths of t he grant were reclaimed. 
Not many leases were issued on these 
terms, but they remained in force until 
the boundary of the forest had been 
defined by the Hodges-Dampier line 
under Regulation 111 of 1828. Certain 
pattas appear however to have been 
granted as late as 1827 on Henckell’s 
terms by Collectors with the sanction of 
the Board of Revenue. The most import- 
ant from a revenue point of view in 
this district was the grant of Atlia in 
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1827. The question of the reassessment 
of this estate was taken up during the 
present operations, and has been vigor- 
ously contested by the existing holders 
of the estate. The proceedings at the 
time of writing are under consideration 
by the Hoard of Revenue. . • 

158. Waste Land Rules of 1829. — 

In 1829-80 fresh rules were issued on 
more liberal terms with a view to attract- 
ing more applicants. The rent-free 
period was to be 20 years; one-fourth of 
the area was to be Tendered tit for culti- 
vation in five years, and in event of 
failure, Government, had power to resume 
the whole. One- fourth of the area was 
exempted from assessment in perpetuity 
as an allowance for roads, houses, 
embankments, etc., the remainder was to 
pay revenue at the rate of 2 annas per 
bigha (of 40 yards sepia re) in ihe 21st 
year. 4 annas in the 22nd, 0 annas in the 
28 rd and 8 annas in the 241 h and in 
perpetuity : the Board were also em- 
powered to call for accounts. The 
kahulyat provided for a measurement at 
the end of 20 years by Government, either 
of its own motion or at the desire of the 
grantee. Arrangements were also made 
to prevent, friction with the Salt Depart- 
ment arising from the bestowal of grants 
in areas where the “ Khaki ris " or places 
of salt manufacture were situated. A 
large number of leases under these terms 
were sanctioned, but none exist, in this 
district at the present day, as all were 
subsequently commuted to the still more 
favourable terms of 1858 on the request, 
of the holders. It will be remembered 
that no survey of the forest east, of the 
Push rlmd yet been made, and that there 
was no division into lots in this area. 
It was therefore impossible to make 
formal grants here. In certain eases 
however “ amalnamas ", ?.c., informal 
permissions to reclaim, were granted 
with the idea that, when reclamat ion was 
complete, the land would be surveyed 
and measured. This practice of grant- 
ing informal amalnamas in the area 
where dWinite grants were impossible 
was subsequently extended by Sunder - 
ban f'omtnisioners to areas covered by 
Morrieson's survey and Hodges' lots, a 
misuse, of their authority which led to 
confusion in several instances. 

By 1886 and 1837 the question arose 
whether the condition of clearance of 
one-fourth of the area in five years had 
been fulfilled in the estates leased out. 
shortly after the promulgation of tie 
rules of 1830., Detailed inspections were 


accordingly made with the result that in 
some cases it was found that reclamation 
had proceeded as fast as had been anti- 
cipated ; in other cases where the clear- 
ance condition had not been fulfilled the 
grant was forfeited. But after forfei- 
ture, the ex -grantee was usually allowed 
to engage for the actual amount* of land 
cleared by him on the same terms as 
were applied to resumed Sunderban 
estates. This inspection brought into 
prominence the fact alluded to alxwe, 
that Hodges had made no survey from 
Gobra, to the northern corner of lot 217, 
but had adopted Morrieson’s line as his 
forest boundary. Naturally therefore 
all cultivation made south of Morrieson's 
line between 1818 and 1828 fell within 
one of Hodges' lots. These lots were 
granted out wholesale as uncultivated 
jungle in 1820. and consequently the 
grantees found themselves in conflict 
with actual cultivators. Such cases were 
dealt with individually and required 
much attention for some time. 

From 1831) onwards competition for 
grants which had slackened after 1830 
became keen again, and in 1846 the prin- 
ciple of auction sale was introduced in 
cases where there were moi'e than one 
applicant for the same land. This prin- 
ciple was followed until 1852 when the 
question of revision of the grant rules 
came into prominence. 

151). Waste Land Rules of 1853.— 

In spite of the competition for grants 
and the fact that in many cases the 
clearance conditions had been duly ful- 
filled, it was felt that the existing grant 
rules had not worked satisfactorily. In 
18;>2 the Board in a report to Government 
pointed out that “ clearance had been less 
than was anticipated, many settlements 
bad broken down, the rent-free period 
bad been extended in nearly all cases 
"here it bad expired and ' the rents 
derived from the grants had been next 
to nothing Considerable correspond- 
ence took place, and the leading grantees 
were consulted. They represented that 
ike existing terms were too severe and 
asked for the following terms : a rent- 
free period of 20 years then an assess- 
ment of one anna on half the area for 
ten years, and thereafter the assessment 
of the whole area (deducting the irre- 
claimable portion) jit 1 anna for 11 years 
Juki afterwards at 2 lymas, the maximum 
rate, in perpetuity. Their representa- 
tions were eorfsidered by the Board and 
Government, and ultimately their 
requests were partially acceded to bv the 
issue of the Revised Grant Rules of' 24th 
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September 1853. The salient points ol 
Ihese Rules, were that the period of 
'settlement was fixed at 99 years, the 
maximum assessment was reduced to 2 
annas per bigha of 40 yards square, one- 
fourth of the grant was for ever exempt- 
ed from assessment and the grantees weft 
given proprietary right, but it was 
expressly declared that after the 99th 
year “ the grant shall be liable to survey 
and resettlement and to such moderate 
assessment as may seem proper 
to the Government of the* day.” It was 
further provided that grantees under 
existing rules shall have the option of 
throwing up their existing leases and 
taking other leases according to these 
Rules terminable in 00 years from the 
date on which their existing leases 
commenced. 

100. Reassessment of estates held 
under the Rules of 1853. — It is evident 
that the terms of 1853 were indeed 
generous. Many thousands of acres of 
the best paddy land in Bengal have been 
held for upwards of a century upon the 
peppercorn rent of 0 annas per acre. 
These leases are now beginning to expire, 
and it is of the utmost importance from 
a revenue point of view that care and 
attention should be devoted to their 
resettlement. Final orders have not yet 
been passed on the proposals for assess- 
ment of the first of these estales to come 
under resettlement, hence it is premature 
to attempt to estimate the financial 
results to Government; it is however 
worth pointing out that 132,850 acres of 
fertile paddy land in this district alone 
'■(excluding the areas in Bakarganj and 
the 24-Parganas) arc held under these 
rules on a revenue of only (5 annas per 
acre, and at the most lenient interpreta- 
tion of the words “ moderate assessment” 
in the original leases, the results of 
resettlement of these estates must be 
of very considerable financial import- 
ance. Thy grantees will of course 
resist the assessment, as they are at 
present doing in the ease of Atlia and 
the whole history of the leases is likely 
to come under review : in order therefore 
to amplify the available information 
about these leases which is necessarily 
abbreviated in a report of this nature. 
I have reprinted Chapters XU£, XX 
and XXI of Mr. Pargiter s History of 
the Sunderbans as an appendix to 'this 
report. * 

161. Commutation of existing grants 
to the terms of 1853 . — It was unfortu- 
nate that at the time when these import- 
ant rules were brought into force, the 


office of Sunderban Commissioner was 
held by a man whose integrity and devo- 
tion to duty is said to have earned the 
highest praise, but who was entirely 
ignorant 'of English, and hence depend- 
ant for his comprehension of rules and 
instructions upon subordinates. Rai 
Uma Kaiita Sen Bahadur did not even 
write his signature in English. It is 
not strange therefore that he fell into 
errors in interpreting the Grant Rules; 
some of them were subsequently rectified, 
but others have persisted till now and 
have proved a source of considerable loss 
to Government. The question of com- 
muting existing leases to the terms of 
\he Rules of 1853 was the source of the 
most serious error. The privilege of 
commutation was only given to holders of 
previous valid waste land grants and not 
to those persons who were lessees of land 
which, having ljeen clandestinely 
reclaimed, was resumed by Government 
Naturally therefore the latter class of 
lessees suffered by comparison witlj the 
favoured class of grantees, and they made 
strenuous efforts to attain equal pri- 
vileges. This was categorically refused 
by Government, though certain conces- 
sions in the rate of assessment were given. 
Nevertheless the lessees of resumed 
estates, with persistence worthy of a 
better cause, continued to apply for 
commutation of their leases to the terms 
of the Rules of 1853. At first Uma 
K anta Sen appears to have refused such 
applications, but subsequently he modi 
lied his views and allowed commutation 
in resumed estates which fell within 
Hodges Sunderban boundary, e.</„ estates 
in lots 21(5-220, such as Khalia, 11 aria, 
etc. This was entirely a mistake, for the 
right to commutation was not based 
on the geographical situation of the 
estate, but on the fact whether it had 
been reclaimed under Government per- 
mission or secretly. The secret reclaim- 
ers were quite justly refused the great 
privileges of 1853. On the other hand 
IlenekcH’s taluks being in origin jungle 
clearing leases, were logically entitled to 
benefit of the 1853 rules, and ‘this was 
allowed in certain cases, e.y., Pranpur. 
Ramjanuagar and Atlia by the Presi- 
dency Commissioner. In other eases 
Ballablipur, commutation was some- 
what illogically refused, but this estate 
as well as Ramjannagar and Pranpur 
and other original Henckell’s taluks was 
subsequently granted settlement in perpe- 
tuity. Atlia which was not an original 
Henckell’s taluk (ride supra) remained 
a* commuted estate. Most of Uma Kanta 
Hen’s errors in this and other respects 
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were rectified during the Commissioner- 
ship of his successor Mr. lteily, and as 
far as this district is concerned, they are 
of little moment now. 

9 

162. Fee simple grant and 'redemp* 
tion rules of 1863. — In reality the Rules 
of 1853 liberal though they were, proved 
ineffectual in promoting reclamation. 
Grantees t<x)k the jam of commutation, 
but generally rejected the powder of new 
reclamation. In Khulna district some 
fresh land was taken up for reclamation, 
but elsewhere the grantees of existing 
leases were almost the only persons to 
take advantage of the new Rules : as a 
result much revenue was lost to Govern- 
ment without the compensating advant- 
age of opening up new land. 

In 1858 two proposals of general land 
revenue policy which had special bearing 
upon Sundcrbans grants were made the 
subject of discussion between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Secretary of 
StatjC. These proposals were (?) the sale 
of waste land in perpetuity, discharged 
from all prospective demand on account 
of land revenue and (?'?) permission to 
redeem existing land revenue by the 
immediate payment of one sum equal in 
value to the revenue redeemed. Consi- 
derable correspondence ensued, and ulti- 
mately in 1863 two sets of rules were pub- 
lished by the Government of Bengal eml*o- 
dying the decisions arrived at upon these 
proposals The substance of the rules 
were as follows: All unassessed waste 
lands in which no right of proprietor- 
ship existed, were available for purchase 
with certain reservations. The maxi- 
mum limit was 3,000 acres and the lot 
was to be first surveyed and demarcated, 
the applicant depositing the necessary 
costs. It was then to lx* advertised and 
sold not less than three months after- 
wards at a minimum upset price of 
Rs. 2-8 per acre on the whole area after 
disposal of counter claims, if any. On 
payment of one- tenth of the purchase 
money, the purchaser received a deed 
conveying to him the lot in full heredi- 
tary and transferable proprietary right 
free for ever of all demand of land 
revenue, but subject to taxes and local 
rates. He was bound to erect boundary 
marks; and a tow path, 20 feet in width, 
was to be reserved on either side of each 
stream. These grants were in the nature 
of fee simple grants and are usually 
alluded to under that name. 

In the case of applications for redemp- 
tion of existing land revenue, it wjis 
provided that all grafts of waste land 


already made for a term of years under 
existing rules in which jio right of 
occupancy or proprietorship existed, 
except that of the grantee or what was 
derived from him, would be treated as if 
the land were permanently settled at the 
highest, annual rate of rent payable under 
the lease, and grantees would bo permit 
ted to redeem the future land revenue 
of their* grants or any compact part in 
perjietuity for an amount equal to the 
present value of all future stipulated 
annual payments calculated at 5 percent, 
interest provided that the amount was 
not less than Rs. 2-8 per acre on the 
whole area of which the land revenue was 
redeemed : permission to redeem did not 
affect the obligation of the clearance 
conditions, and before a grantee could 
redeem, he would be bound to show he 
had complied with them, subject to 
relaxations in certain cases. The main 
defect in these rules was that a very 
large amount of capital was required 
either for purchasing an estate in fee 
simple, or for redeeming the existing 
land revenue. Mainly for this reason 
little advantage was taken of them; 
actually in Khulna district there are no 
estate's held in fee simple, and only two 
of which the land revenue has been 
redeemed in perpetuity by the wealthy 
Luba estate. They have been described 
as “ rehai " or “ redeemed " estates in 
our records, and bear the tauzi Nos. 24BI 
and 25BI. 

163. Large Capitalist Rules of 1879 

— Some slight modifications in the Rules 
of 1863 were subsequently made, main- 
ly in the direction of relieving tjfte 
grantees of the expense of the pre- 
liminary survey at first declared essen- 
tial in the ease of fee simple grants, but 
the root of the matter, namely, the 
amount of capital outlay required, re- 
mained untouched, and, eventually, in 
order to resuscitate reclamation, per- 
mission was granted to issue leases 
again under the Rules of 1853. The 
subject of framing satisfactory Waste 
Land Rules for the Sundcrbans was not 
however dropped, and in 1871 the sub- 
ject, was considered by a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the subject- of Waste 
Land Rules generally, lietailed pro- 
posals were framed and published in 
1874, but as the terms were consider- 
ably less favourable* than those of the 
1853 Rules, except in the matter of 
clearance conditions, which were entire- 
ly dispensed with, there was not un- 
naturally no response whatever from 
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the public and not a single lease was 
issued under these rules. The matter 
Remained untouched during the next 
few years which coincided with the 
period of the development of the re- 
served forest in this district, but in 
1877 the Board of Revenue forwarder 
to Government proposals for a new set 
of rules based upon a draft framed by 
Mr. Gomess, and then Commissioner of 
the Suniderbans. The substantial 
difference between these draft rules and 
the Rules of 1853 lay in the direction of 
shorter term leases, limitation of the 
size of grants, and higher maximum 
revenue; the clearance conditions of the 
1853 Rules which had been admittedly 
too severe were reduced to a stipulation 
for clearance of one-eighth of the grant 
in five years. The terms of these 
rules formed the subject of corres- 
pondence between the Board and Gov- 
ernment for some two years, particular- 
ly with regard to leases for cultivators 
in accordance with the developing 
policy of raiyatwari settlement. 
Finally in 1879 two sets of rules were 
issued known respectively as the Large 
Capitalist Rules and the Small 
Capitalist Rules. The details of these 
rules are given in Mr. Aseoli’s 
“ Revenue History of the Snnderbans 
and need not be transcribed in c.rtenso. 
The following points represent the 
salient features of the Large Capitalist 
Rules. Government reserved proprie- 
tary right in the land, and gave to the 
grantee “a hereditary and transferable 
occupancy right ”. The question 
.whether this conferred a permanent 
tenure right on the grantee or only 
gave him hereditary and transferable 
rights within the term of his lease is at 
present a moot point, and pending a 
pronouncement from the Board of 
Revenue, its discussion would be pre- 
mature. Similarly the clause in the 
lease which gave the right of renewal 
of lease for thirty years on the expiry 
of the first term of forty years has been 
variously interpreted as giving a per- 
petual right of renewal and a right 
which is satisfied by one renewal : this 
question also is at present under dis- 
cussion. The Rules prescribed that at 
the expiry of the term of 40 ve^rs the 
grantee was entitled to resettlement for 
30 years at a rate nbt higher than Chat 
paid by cultivators in the neighbour- 
hood less 30 per cent. * for collection 
charges and profits : it was further 
prescribed that this rate should be 
calculated on three-fourths of the area, 


thus leaving a quarter of the area un- 
assessed as was done under the Rules of 
1853. During the present operations 
the lessees of those estates which came 
under .resettlement pressed to have 
these conditions interpreted as binding 
Government to assess only the revenue 
of the lessee and to leave the tenants 
rents to be fixed by their landlord. It 
was obviously wrong to follow their 
wishes in this matter, for it would have 
deprived the tenants of the right, con- 
ferred by section 104 and section 113 of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act to have their 
rents settled for a period of fifteen years 
on the occasion of a revision of land 
revenue. The tenants’ rents were ac- 
cordingly settled in the ordinary way, 
and for the purpose of settlement of 
revenue, the following instructions 
were issued : — 

“ Instruction for determining the 
revenue in estates held under leases 
prescribed bv the Large Capitalist 
Rules of 1879. 

“ Clause 8 of the lease under the 
above 1 Rules gives a right of resettlement 
to the lessee for 30 years with an assess- 
ment. not higher than rates which would 
be paid bv cultivating raivats of the 
neighbourhood less 30 per cent, for 
collection expenses and profits, the 
above assessment to be based on three- 
fourths of the area leased. 

“ The first thing to do is to determine 
the raivati rate, of neighbouring estates; 
this will not be easy as rates in the 
Kundcrbans vary considerably. The 
Revenue Officer must use .his dis- 
cretion accepting as a guide the princi- 
ple that he must hx>k rather for estates 
where conditions are similar than to 
mere propinquity, for example an estate 
lying inland from a tidal river is no 
criterion as regards an immediately 
neighbouring estate which lies on the 
river bank. 

“ Having determined the raiyati rate, 
he will proceed to calculate the amount 
of revenue derived by assessing three- 
fourths of the total area at this rate 
and then deducting 30 per cent. All 
the area within the periphery of the 
estate (even water and uneulturable 
fallow) will be included in the total 
area with which he begins his calcula- 
tion. Rivers outside the record will 
however not be included. 

“ The amount determined by the 
above process will be the provisional 
revenue of the estate. 
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“ tinder section 104, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, we are bound to settle the rents of 
all classes of raiyats, and the provi- 
sions of section 113, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, then accrue in their favour. Ac- 
cordingly the rents of the raiyats will 
be settled at a fair and equitable 
amount, and the total of the rent-roll 
will be compared with the provisional 
revenue. In normal circumstances 
there will be a considerable margin of 
profit for the lessee, and under the 
terms of the lease he is entitled to this. 
We cannot increase his revenue, nor 
will it be equitable to him or to neigh- 
bouring landlords to refuse to enhance 
unduly low raiyati rents merely be- 
cause this will give a large margin of 
profit. Having regard to the ample 
allowance of one-fourth of the area and 
30 per cent, profits, it is most unlikely 
that the provisional revenue so deter- 
mined will not show a. fair profit, when 
compared with the rent-roll. Should 
this, occur however, it will lx* necessary 
to reduce the provisional revenue to a 
sum which gives a clear profit of 30 per 
cent, to the lessee; a larger allowance 
than the 20 per cent, allowed to small 
capitalists being given in view of the 
initial expenditure necessary for clear- 
ing and embanking a large grant. The 
amount so determined will be the 
revenue of the estate.” 

During the present operations out of 
a total of 23 leases under the above 
rules, the following came under resettle- 
ment : 

Dttar Bainbari Tauzi No. 008. 

Dakshin Bainbari Tauzi No. 000. 

An. anomalous lease was issued as 
late as T011 on the lines of a Large 
Capitalist lease in favour of a body of 
young men known as the Bengal Young 
Men’s Zamindari Co-operative Society. 
The details are given by Mr. Aseoli on 
page 110 of his History of the Sunder- 
bans, but require qualification as re- 
gards the nature of the lease. Though 
it approximates to a Large Capitalist 
lease in its terms, it does not confer 
freedom of transfer; it has accordingly 
been differentiated in our records from 
the Large Capitalist leases, and has 
been definitely recorded as non-perma- 
nent, on the ground that without free- 
dom of transfer it cannot satisfy the 
Tenancy Act definition of a permanent 
lease. The understatement of area in 
the lease referred to by Mr. Aseoli has 


been remedied during the present opera- 
tions by fixing a fair rent pn ground of 
increase of area in a proceeding under 
section 105, Bengal Tenancy Act, insti- 
tuted by the Collector. 

104. Small Capitalist Rules of 
1879. — The Small Capitalist Rules 
which wore issued at the same ’time as 
the Large Capitalist Rules, were, as 
Mr. Aseoli [joints out, a reversion to an 
experiment in the nature of raiyatwari 
settlement which had not l>eeii repeated 
since Henekcll’s settlements of 1783. He 
might have added that the settlements 
under these rules have followed the 
example of Henckell’s taluks in their 
quick metamorphosis from raiyati ten- 
ancies to large tenures. The following 
leases under these rules have been grant- 
ed in this district 


Nil mo. 

Tim/.i No. 

Aron in hoi 

Biitiliagliiit a 

070 

1,085-80 

Hhai’lni 

!§!#« 

787*82 

K uuikhali 

oor> 

2.625*88 

CurfiH Hudda 

.. 1.02 1 

1,578-50 

Pm S' -him M Jidda 

1.000 

1,872 54 

(Junari 

007 

4,150-47 


All, except Bauliaghata, have come 
under resettlement in the present opera- 
tions. 

Tt will be seen therefore that in point 
of size they have no approximation to 
raiyati holdings or even to small tenures. 

Originally two forms of lease were 
prescribed under these Rules, one for 
cultivators and one for small tenure- 
holders or haoladars. The only actual 
difference in the leases was that the 
lmoladari form gave the right to subLC 
to cultivators while the cultivating 
lease did not. Naturally no lessee chose 
the restricted form; all the above leases 
are in the haoladari form. The details 
of the conditions of the leases are given 
in Mr. Aseoli 's History of the Sunder- 
bans; the lessee is entitled to continuous 
renewals of settlement at thirty-year 
intervals at rates paid by the under- 
tenure holders in neighbouring estates. 
His rights are heritable, and transfer- 
able subject to notice to the Sunderbans 
Commissioner (now to the Collector), but 
he cannot, create any subordinate tenure. 
In view of the latter restriction, the 
lessees were described as non-permanent 
tenure holders in our records, for under 
the Tenancy Act permanency of tenure 
connotes full transferability. -They 
demurred at first, but appear to have 
accepted the position after a test objec- 
tion was filed and decided. Like the 
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lfessees under the large Capitalist Rules, 
they also questioned Government’s 
right to settle the rents of the tenants 
on their estates; the question was 
decided in favour of the tenants on the 
same grounds as have been described in 
the case of the Large Capitalist Rules. 
The settlement of Government revenue 
was simpler than in the case of the 
Large Capitalist leases for therfc was no 
calculation of profit at 30 per cent, nor 
any deduction of area to be taken into 
account. The following rules were 
observed in calculating the revenue : — 

“ Instructions for determining the 
revenue in estates held under Haola- 
dari leases prescribed by the Small 
Capitalist Rules of 1879. 

“ In these estates clause 5 of the lease 
gives a right, of resettlement to the 
lessee for thirty years at a rate not ex- 
ceeding the rates paid by neighbouring 
under- tenure-holders for similar lands. 

“ The first thing to do is to determine 
what the rate is: this will not be easy, 
as Sunderban rates vary considerably. 
The Revenue Officer must use his dis 
cretion, accepting as a guide the prin- 
ciple that he must look rather for estates 
where conditions are similar than to 
mere propinquity: for example an es- 
tate lying inland from a tidal river is 
no criterion as regards an immediately 
neighbouring estate which lies on the 
river bank. 

“ The rate so determined will be 
applied to the whole of the area within 
the periphery of the haola after deduct- 
ing therefrom the area shown as un- 
aasessed in the analysis of area, para- 
graph TTI, of the jamabandi prelimin- 
ary report, together with a further 
deduction amounting in total to the 
amount deducted from tenants’ assess- 
able area in the estate where such deduc- 
tion has been actually made on account 
of khals, included in their holdings, but 
not plotted separately. 

“ The total sum arrived at by apply- 
ing the determined rate to the area, cal- 
culated as alxivc will be the provisional 
revenue of the estate. ' Under section 
104, Bengal Tenancy Act, we arc bound 
to settle the rents of all classes of 
raiyats and the provisions of section 
113, Bengal Tenancy Act, will then 
accrue in their favour. Accordingly 
the rents of the raiyats ,will be settled 
at a fair and equitable amount and the 
total of the rent-roll will be compared 
with the provisional revenue. If the 


resulting profit amounts to 20 per eeni; 
or over, the provisional revenue will be 
maintained. Even if the profit is very 
considerable the haoladar will still get 
the benefit of clause 5 of his lease, and 
we cannot increase his revenue, nor will 
it fee equitable to him or to neighbouring 
landlords to refuse to enhance unduly 
low raiyati rates merely because this 
will give a large margin of profit. The 
profit accrues to the haoladar las the 
benefit of the favourable lease granted 
for jungle clearing purposes. 

“ So much for the case when com- 
parison of the rent-roll with the provi- 
sional revenue shows an adequate profit 
for the haoladar. But if the margin of 
profit is less than 20 per cent, the only 
thing we can do is to reduce the provi- 
sional revenue to a figure which gives 
him a dear profit of 20 per cent., and 
this will accordingly be done. The sum 
so determined will be fixed as the revenue 
of the estate.” 

105. Raiyatwari settlements. — -Pho 
tentative efforts at Sunderban reclama- 
tion through the agency of small holders 
were never a success under the Small 
Capitalists’ Rules system. Little ad- 
vantage was taken of the Rules, and 
everyone of the few leases which were 
taken in tins district resulted in 'the 
creation of large tenures, and were 
attended by the evils which often spring 
up where illiterate tenants are left at 
the mercy of the agents of absentee land- 
lords in areas remote from executive con- 
trol. These evils were no more rife in 
the newer Waste Land Rules estates 
than in any other remote area of the 
district whether temporarily or perman- 
ently settled, and would not of them- 
selves have led to the necessity of a 
change in policy being envisaged. But 
other factors intervened. The system 
of selling the Large Capitalist leases to 
the highest bidder had resulted in specu- 
lative purchases and had drained the 
resources of the capitalists which should 
have been applied to the embanking 
and improvement of the grants' Above 
all, there was at the end of the nine- 
teenth century a general tendency to 
exalt the advantages of raiyatwari 
settlement as the best possible form of 
management of Government estates. 
It is not strange therefore that from 
the beginning of the present century 
the policy of settlement with capitalists 
of any class was thrown overboard and 
extensive experiments in raiyatwari 
settlement inaugurated. It is a truism 



Jb say that in areas where a substantial 
Outlay is necessary for clearing jungle 
and erecting embankments, raiyatwari 
settlement* cannot succeed unless backed 
by considerable Government supervision 
and funds. The enterprise has been 
taken up in Bakarganj under the colo- 
nisation scheme, and in Fraserganj in 
the 24-Parganas, but up till now this 
form of settlement has not been tried in 
Khulna district. Boycrsingh, a resumed 
estate of Khulna district now the pro- 
perty of Government, which had been 
lying fallow or only tenanted by squat- 
ters for some time, was settled in 1921 
in raiyatwari form, but as the area had 
formerly been cultivated, and as con- 
siderable restrictions were placed upon 
its embanking at the instance of the 
Irrigation Department who wished to 
preserve a spill area for the Gangrail- 
Shalta system of rivers, it cannot be 
regarded in any way as a typical Sun- 
derban raiyatwari reclamation settle- 
ment. 

In this district therefore the history of 
Sunderbans raiyatwari settlement which 
began about 1902 finds no place, though 
the rules which were framed from time 
to time culminating in the rules of 15th 
February 1919 are nominally in force 
here. At present in this district the 
claims of the reserved forest are regard- 
ed as paramount, and there is not a 
single acre of waste land available for 
lease. It is, however, a question whether 
some of the reserved forest might not 
with advantage be turned into paddy 
land, and it is not improbable that this 
question will come to the fore during 
the next few years. If and when this 
comes to pass, the question of raiyat- 
wari versus capitalist lease will come 
up for decision once more, and it is 
to be anticipated that a weighty argu- 
ment in favour of the latter will be 
found in the great expenditure on em- 
bankments entailed by the salinity of 
Khulna rivers; under present financial 
conditions Government is not likely to 
embark on a scheme where a large out- 
lay of capital is to some extent depen- 
dant on the chances of wind and tide; 
for a cyclone or storm wave may destroy 
in a few hours the prospect of’ a year’s 
crops in thousands of acres. 

It is therefore to be anticipated that 
» system of settlement through capital- 
ists will be revived; if this be the case 
the experience gained in the resettlement 
of capitalist estates as they fall due from 


time to time is bound to be of the greats 
est value, and it is to be heped that this 
experience will lie used in preference to 
doctrinaire theories which have too 
often in the past governed Sunderban 
administration. 

166. Estates settled in perpetuity. — 

A considerable number of Sunderban 
estates have been settled in perpetuity 
from time to time. There is no trace of 
fixed policy in this matter throughout 
Sunderban history ; it rather seems that 
from time to time particularly in the 
fifties and sixties of last century the idea 
was current that when an estate had 
reached its full productive capacity and 
had been assessed with the maximum 
revenue which it. then seemed capable of 
bearing, it should be settled in perpetuity 
at that revenue. In accordance with 
this policy, a considerable number of 
estates, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Selimabad pargana, were settled 
in perpetuity in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Sunderbans 
Commissioner. All the original 
HenckeH’s taluks appear also to have 
been treated in this way, except Maho- 
medabad, Kalidaspur and the khas abad 
Chandkhali, whose histories have been 
referred to in detail above. 

This policy was subsequently criticised 
and appears to have been short-sighted, 
but is. of course, beyond remedy now. 
Some care has however been taken in 
the course of the present operations to 
scrutinize each case of this nature and to 
ascertain whether any estates are held 
as permanently settled without due 
authority and whether any areas iyflf 
originally included in the perpetiial 
settlement have been surreptitiously 
included later. In order to do this, a 
list of the estates marked on Ellison’s 
map of the Sunderbans was made and 
the history of each estate examined in 
detail from estate bundles and corres- 
pondence files. Three estates, viz., 
Betkata, Barthal, and a group of 
villages comprising Noai or Alukdia, 
Harinkhola, and Darun Mull ick’s- Abad 
appeared to be wrongly held as per- 
manently settled estates. Preliminary 
jamabandi proceedings were started 
and the present holders of the estates 
were invited to file objections under sec- 
tion 337 A of the Survey and Settlement 
Manual. As a result of these objec- 
tions, Betkata proceedings were dropped 
on the discovery of a. letter not previous* 
ly forthcoming,, which sanctioned the 
settlement of this estate in perpetuity; 

18 
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The other two estates are undoubtedly 
wrongly held as permanently settled, 
hut in the case of the Noai group, a 
judgment of Uma Kanta Sen releasing 
an adjacent 'area is so worded as to 
include within the boundaries of the 
release the abovementioned three villages 
which ft is certain he never meant to 
release. In' the circumstances, the area 
in question having been held as ‘perman- 
ently settled for nearly sixty years, the 
proceedings were dropped. Finally in 
the case of Barthal, which is well known 
locally as the encroached khas mahal, 
available documents and local witnesses 
showed that indubitably a Government 
estate had existed, and had been en- 
croached upon by the neighbouring 
zamindars. A patta giving the bound- 
aries of the estate was found, but 
unfortunately although three bound- 
aries out of the four were clearly 
identifiable in the locality, the fourth 
boundary — Chak Amratala could not 
be identified. An old “ amra tree, 
which is a rarity in the Sunderbans, gave 
a clue to the locality, but did not serve 
the purpose of definitely fixing the 
boundary line. The matter was referred 
to the Director of Land Records during 
an inspection visit, and on his advice 
the case was dropped for want of cer- 
tainty as to the boundaries. 

167. History of the Sunderbans 
Commissionership. — The above con- 
spectus of Khulna Sunderban history 
has dealt with Resumptions and Waste 
Land Settlements and the treatment of 
their problems during the present opera- 
tions. The history of the Sunderbans 
Commissionership till its abolition in 
1905 is a part* of the Sunderbans history 
of this district, and has been referred to 
in certain places above, but in view of 
the fact that «>its latter stages are the 
subject of a complete chapter in 
Mr. Ascoli’s history of the Sunderbans, 
it appears unnecessary to devote fur- 
ther space to it here. The other points 
which merit notice may 'be divided 
into — 

(I) Surveys. 

(II) Formation of villages. 

(Ill) Sources of revenue other* than 
land revenue „ 

»• 

16 &. Revenue survey pf the Sunder- 
bans. — The surveys by Morrieson, Prin- 
sep and Hodges have been dealt with 
above, and it remains to notice the 


revenue survey of the Sunderbans and 
the topographical survey of 1906 — 08. 
The revenue survey of the Sunderbans 
falls into two distinct parts—* 

(I)‘ The work of Captain Smyth in 
1850-51 from the western 
• boundary of the district to 
the Kobadak. 

(II) The work of Captain Gastrell 
and Lieutenant Stewart from 
the Kobadak to the Baleswar 
during the revenue survey 
of Jessore, Faridpur ana 
Bakarganj districts in 
1856-63. 

* 

Captain Smyth was the officer who 
carried out the revenue survey of the 
24-Parganas district, including the 
Satkhira subdivision of the present 
Khulna district. A distinct and appar- 
ently preliminary part of his work was 
the demarcation of Prinsep’s boundary; 
as explained above very little of Prin- 
sep’s line falls within the present dis- 
trict of Khulna, and it is unnecessary 
therefore to deal with this relay in de- 
tail. The maps are however available 
in the Director of Surveys’ office and 
may prove of value for reference should 
occasion arise. After finishing the sur- 
vey of Prinsep’s line Captain Smyth 
appears to have continued his survey 
from the Jajnuna to the Kobadak which- 
fell within the area covered by Hodges 
maps. At one time it was an impor- 
tant question whether Captain Smyth’s 
survey was a revenue survey having the 
effect of defining villages within the 
meaning of section 3 ( 10) of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act; if it were not, then the 
tenants of the areas defined as villages 
by him could not be settled raiyats with- 
in the meaning of section 20 (7) of the 
same Act. There seemed no doubt that 
Captain Gastrell’s survey was a part oT 
the revenue survey, but in view of the 
nature of the work entrusted to Captain 
Smyth, viz., the relaying of Prinsep’s 
line, the question was not free from 
doubt. However, as will be noticed 
below, the passing of the new section 20 
(1A) of the Bengal Tenancy Act and 
the notification of all areas in the dis- 
trict as villages has effectually protect- 
ed the tenants interests by other means. 

The survey of tha.t part of the Sun- 
derbans which then fell within Jessore 
district was carried out by Captain 
Gastrell as part of the revenue survey 
of' the districts of Jessore, Faridpur and 
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Bakafganj . He appears to have survey - 
ed the Sunderbans, including Hodges’ 
boundary and the areas adjacent to it, 
from the Kobadak to the Manikkhola, 
Putimari and Chilla Chandp'ie rivers 
in 1857-58; the work up to the eastern 
boundary of the district appears to have 
been completed in 1862-63 by Lieute- 
nant Stewart. That this was a genuine 
revenue survey does not appear open to 
doubt; a written opinion given by the 
acting Director of Surveys in 1916 that, 
this survey did not create mauzas or 
villages gave rise to some conflision, 
but after examination of the question 
by his successor, the present Director 
of Surveys, the previous opinion was 
overruled. 

169. Topographical survey of the 
Sunderbans. — The topographical sur- 
vey of the Sunderbans was carried out 
bv Colonel (then Major) Hirst between 
1905 and 1908. The object of the sur- 
vey .was to a great extent to prepare a 
map suitable for the reauirements of 
the Forest Department, and also to sur- 
vey certain cultivated areas near the 
forest boundary. The forest was sur- 
veyed on the scale of 2 inches to the mile 
and the cultivated areas on the scale of 
4 inches to the mile. The maps so pre- 
pared are the only available accurate 
mans of the Sunderbans forest, and are 
of the greatest value and interest not 
onlv for the departmental purposes for 
which thev were prepared, but for the 
light which thev throw upon the lower 
courses of the rivers of the delta and on 
the configuration of the sea face. The 
reserved forest was, of course, not sur- 
veyed during the present operations. 
Colonel Hirst’s map of the forest has 
been combined with the quarter inch 
mans appended to this report, thus 
giving a representation of the district 
as a whole. 

170. Formation of villages. — The 

formation of villages in the Sunderban 
areas where villages had not been defined 
by the revenue survey was a matter of 
considerable importance for it affected 
the rights of many thousands of 
tenants. In view of the wording of the 
definition of a village in section 3 ( 10) 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the tenants 
of an area which had not been defined 
as a village in the revenue survey, or 
subsequently declared as a village in the 
manner laid down in that section, could 
not become settled raiyats of a viliage 
within the meaning of section 20 (1) of 


the same Act, and hence were liable to 
lose the benefits conferred % by the Ac*t 
upon settled raiyats. This was initi* 
ally noticed in 1910, and after consider- 
able correspondence, three notifications 
were issued in 1914 and 1916 declaring 
certain areas in Khulna district to be 
villages. Unfortunately these • notices 
were wrongly framed, for in the absence 
of an up-to-date survey and record of 
rights, the available information about 
the Sunderbans estates was very scanty. 
Actually many areas which were per- 
fectly valid villages were renotified, and 
other areas which should have been 
notified were omitted. It was therefore 
obviously necessary to make up the defi- 
ciencies bv fresh notifications which 
«/ 

covered the whole area of the district as 
found during the present operations. 
With this end in view, the tenants of the 
areas which were not yet villages were 
recorded as settled raiyats, for it appear- 
ed certain that as soon as the notifica- 
tions were published in the Gazette, all 
tenants who had held land for twelve 
years (as the great majority had) with- 
in the areas covered by those notifica- 
tions would immediately become settled 
raiyats. 

Unfortunately however on 4th July 
1923 in the case of Jonab Ali Molla and 
others versus the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the High 
Court decided that the status of settled 
raiyat could not accrue in an area de- 
clared a village, until 12 years from 
the date of the declaration. This deci- 
sion frustrated the intentions of Gov- 
ernment which had led to the notificyC 
tions of 1914 and 1916, and made tne 
proposed correction of those notifica- 
tions useless from the point of view of 
the tenants’ interest. The matter was 
reported to Government, and as a result, 
the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 
of 1925 was introduced in Council and 
duly passed. This Bill added a clause 
to section 20 (7) of the Tenancy Act to 
the effect that a person shall be deemed 
to have continuously held land for 
twelve years in a village notwithstand- 
ing that such village was declared to 
constitute a village at a date subsequent 
to the commencement, of the said period. 
This Bill combined with the notifica- 
tions which were then issued adopting 
as villages all areas Purveyed as villages 
during the psesent operations made it 
possible to record as settled raiyats all 
tenants in the district who would in 
normal circumstances be entitled to that 
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right. A list of the notifications in 
question is j^iven in Appendix VII (c) 
• to this report. 

Forest and salt administration. 

r 

171. ’Early forest revenue. — An ac- 
count of the fiscal history of the Sunder - 
bans would not be complete ‘without 
some account of the history of the reve- 
nue producing departments of forestry 
and salt for in respect of both these 
sources of revenue the Sunderbans have 
given to Khulna district a peculiar 
importance. 

Reference has been made above to 
the fact that under the fiscal arrange- 
ments of Sultan Shuja, a sarkar named 
Muradkhana.. or “ Jeradkhana " was 
formed to cover part of the Sunderbans, 
with two parganas “ Akla ” pasturage, 
and “ Bunjer ” forest produce. This is 
the first arid only indication for many 
years of Government’s intention to 
derive revenue from forest produce. 
After the assumption of the dewani by 
the English, this policy appears to have 
been lost sight of, and the paramount 
object of the revenue authorities was to 
ameliorate the w T aste of the Sunderbans 
rather than to derive any revenue from 
forest produce. In Grant’s elaborate 
Historical and financial analysis, of 
the finances of Bengal considerable 
attention is devoted to the revenue de- 
rivable from salt, but hardly a passing 
word is given to forest produce. 

Tilman Henckell indeed, with his 
cntaracteristic farsightedness and know- 
, ledge of detail, laid stress upon the 
potential value of the timber, firewood, 
wax and shell lime of the Sunderbans 
in the course of his proposals for leases 
of Sunderban land in 1783, but neither 
lie nor any other Revenue Officer seems 
to have envisaged any right of Govern- 
ment to derive separate revenue from 
these sources. In 1817 the Board of 
Revenue in discussing the question of 
forest grants recognized as evils the 
exactions of private zamindars under 
the name of bankar and mom-mahal, 
and desired to take measures for their 
discontinuance, but at the same \ime 
. r f*! Jsed to arrogate to Government ajny 

r ^JV eve ® Ue < fr ° m these sources, 
in ifcttw the proprietary right of Gov- 
ernment in the Sunderbans was defini- 
t^y asserted by legislation (Act III of 
< lt w as ordered that the claims 


of zamindars to bankar, mom-mahal, etc., 
in the Sunderbans were to be investi- 
gated, and if they were found to exist, 
they were to be abrogated by payment of 
compensation, the produce being pre- 
sumably left free to the wood-cutters 
and others who dared to penetrate this 
“ pestilential haunt of smugglers and 
wild beasts ”. This state of things 
continued, and Government categori- 
cally refused to grant leases of “ bankar ” 
or forest produce to applicants until 
the question came to the fore when the 
policy of conserving the forests of 
Bengal was mooted in 1862. A memo- 
randum on the subject was drawn up 
m 1863 by Dr. Brandis, and after some 
further enquiries, the ungranted lands 
in the 24-Parganas and Jessore districts 
were divided into blocks, and the Board 
of Revenue sanctioned the lease of these 
blocks in farm providing that the farms 
should be cancellable at six months’ 
notice if the lands were required for 
cultivating leases. Farms for 24 blocks 
in the 24-Parganas and 22 blocks in 
Jessore were granted in 1866 producing 
an annual revenue of Rs. 8,358. The 
activity of the Port Canning Company 
secured the monopoly of these farms by 
lease or purchase, but in 1868 the 
Government exercised its option of can- 
cellation in spite of the protests of the 
Company who had secured a net profit 
of nearly half a lakh of rupees in 1867-68. 

172. Constitution of the reserved and 
protected forests. — Further proposals for 
conservation of the forest and raising 
levenue from the produce were put for 
ward in 1869-70 and agfiin in- 1872-73, 
but the then Lieutenant-Governors Sir 
William Grey and Sir George Campbell 
opposed the idea on the ground of 
harassment of the people, much in the 
same wav as the Board of Revenue a 
few years ago negatived proposals to 
obtain revenue from the fisheries of the 
Sunderbans. A further effort was how- 
ever made by the Forest Department in 
1873-74, and after a detailed syrvey of 
a large block of forest land by Mr. Home 
and a personal inspection of* the area by 
Dr. Sehlich, the necessity of conserva- 
tion of forest produce was again repre- 
sented to Government, stress being laid 
rather on the necessity of conserving the 
sundri wood rather than of deriving 
revenue from it. As a result of this 500 
square miles in Bagerhat subdivision 
and 385 square miles in Khulna sub- 
division wfere declared 'reserved forest 
in 1875. The main restrictions were 
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confined to the felling of sundri trees 
with a girth of less than 3 cubits. The 
royalty on sundri wood was fixed at 
\ anna and on firewood at \ anna per 
maund. Further creations of ’reserved 
areas followed, including 314 square 
miles in Khulna subdivision and 382 
square miles in Satkhira subdivision. 
Government were still chary of extend- 
ing the reserved area further than was 
absolutely necessary for the conserva- 
tion of sundri wood, but consented in 
1870 to declare a considerable area in 
the 24-Parga.nas and Khulna districts 
as “ protected ” forest. The distinc- 
tion between reserved and protected 
forests was that the former were not' 
open- to lease for cultivation, but the 


latter could be so leased; the Forest 
Department could, however, collect tolls 
upon forest produce in the protected* 
area. Under this system of reserved 
and protected forests, the revenue from 
the Sunderbans produce showed a neit 
profit of over two lakh of rupees in 1880, 
which l ose to about three and a half lakhs 
by 1890. 

173. Release of forest area. — The 

claims of would-be cultivating lessees 
had been pressed in the meanwhile, and 
several lots in Khulna district were re- 
leased in 1890 and 1891. The follow- 
ing schedule gives details of the most 
important areas released for cultiva- 
tion 


SCHEDULE Y. 


* Lot 
No. 

New tauzi 
No. 

Approximate 
area of the 
tauzi. 

Rules under which held. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Acres. 


216 

998 

9.12 • 72 

| Large Capitalists' Rules of 1879. 

999 

1256-25 


995 

2625-88 

i 


996 

1000 

787-32 

1872-54 

i 

^ Small Capitalists' Rules of 1879. 


1024 

1573-50 

J 

224 

1012 

3216-67 

1 


1013 

1011 

1523-64 

847-17 

I 

^ Large Capitalists* Rules of 1879. 


1014 

1414-86 

J 


997 

4159-47 

Small Capitalists’ Rules of 1879. 

225 

1016 

2625-30 



1005 

1537-52 



1006 

1523-59 



1007 

1501-98 



1017 

1810-95 



1018 

1817-92 

> Large Capitalists* Rules of 1879. 


1019 

2ol0* 8.) 


240 

1008 

1618-37 



1009 

1377-58 



1010 

1477-39 

- 


Efforts, however, to obtain cultivating 
leases of Lot No. 7 of Khaolia-Barisal 
were unsuccessful, and Government has 
wisely persisted in this refusal, in spite 
of applications which continue up to the 


present time. This strip of land, pro- 
tects the Khaolia-Barisal peninsular from 
cyclone and provides an effectual spill 
area for the waters of the Baleswar and 
Bhola rivers. 
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, 174. Working plan system and forest 
administration. — From 1890 began the 
system of working plans in the Sunder- 
bans; these are largely a matter of 
technical forestry which lies outside the 
scope of this report; it is sufficient to 
say that their aim has been to regular- 
ise the ‘felling of valuable timber by 
judicious selection — both of the areas 
where felling will be permitted and of 
the trees which may be felled — and at 
the same time to produce an adequate 
revenue. The present system of 
management is twofold, viz., by the per- 
mit system which applies to all forest 
produce except sundri, pasur, araur 
keora and kankra, and bv the coupe 
system which applies to the above men- 
tioned valuable species. The backbone 
of the permit system is the establishment 
of a chain of revenue stations round the 
northern boundary of the reserved 
forest, situated at convenient points on 
the rivers most used for export; 1 . In- 
tending purchasers bring their boats to 
one of the revenue stations where the 
boats are measured, their volumetric 
capacity in maunds ascertained by an 
approximate calculation, and a regis- 
tration certificate given for each boat. 
A small fee is charged for the certificate 
which remains valid for two years and 
may be used for subsequent journeys to 
and from the forest. When the owner 
of a certificated boat wishes to take 
forest produce, he goes to a revenue 
station and pays the royalty fee for the 
kind of produce he wishes to export; the 
quantity of the produce, for the purposes 
o£ the fee, is calculated by the regis- 
tered capacity of his boat, and he is 
given a permit covering this quantity. 
When he has secured the produce, he is 
required to return to the revenue station 
where it is examined, and if it is in 
order, he is given a pass allowing him to 
take the boat and its cargo away. 
There are no restrictions on felling with- 
in the limits of the permit, but boats of 
over 200 maunds capacity are restricted 
to certain areas where there is no 
danger of exhausting the produce. 
The forest is also patrolled by subor- 
dinates of the Forest Department to 
prevent illegalities. 

The coupe system applies in particular 
to sundri, which ,i8 the most valuable 
produce of the forest; it also covers the 
four other species mentioned above. 

, The eastern tSunderbans, where most of 
, the valuable sundri grows, is divided into 


40 compartments, ranging in area, from 
15 square miles in the best localities to 
50 square miles in areas where the tim- 
ber is scarcer. Fellings are made in 
one or -more of these compartments 
under the working plan system referred 
to *above.. The coupe or area selected 
for felling (generally one compartment) 
is divided into a number of squared sec- 
tions, and the trees which are suitable 
for felling in each section are selected by 
an officer of the Forest Department and 
marked for purposes of identification. 
A list is prepared of the trees thus 
marked, and they are sold, section by 
section, in public auction at Khulna. 
The purchaser is required to pay 10 per 
cent, of his bid as security and is then 
allowed to remove the produce from 
the forest: no royalty is now-a-days 
levied over and above the auction price. 
The felling is supervised by .an officer of 
the Department, often a junior Imperial 
Service Officer. At present, practi- 
cally the only purchasers of timber under 
this system are a ring of malm juris 

belonging to the Sarupkati police- 
station of Bakarganj district, who em- 
ploy a special class of wood-cutters 
habituated to this laborious and often 
unhealthy work. Most of these wood- 
cutters come from a village named 
Barsakati; hence, the usual term for a 
Sunderban wood-cutter is a Barsakati 
man. The auction prices of the last 
three years have been as follows — 

Rs. 

1922-23 ... 1,28,720 

1923 24 ... 82,030 

1924-25 ... 1,71,180 

A separate coupe is known as the 
fuel coupe. In this area cutting of 
small sundri poles is allowed in order to 
encourage the growth of the remainder. 
This cutting is done and the produce 
sold on the royalty system, selected 
poles having been previously marked 
according to requirements. The, demand 
for this class of timber is small, and is 
mainly confined to Calcutta. 

The total revenue and expenditure on 
the Sunderbans forests during the last 
four years is as follows: — 


Year. 

Revenue 

in 

Rupees. 

Expendi- 
ture in 
Rupees. 

Surplus 

in 

Rupees. 

1921-22 

. . 6,64,913 

1,91,747 

3,63,166 

1922-23 

.. 6,99,021 

2,22,867 

4,77,064 

1923-24 

| 

. . 7,60,916 

2,27,267 

6,23,648 

1924-26 

. . 8,06,820 

2,42,076 

6,53,846 



175. Salt administration.. — Under 
the Muhammadan rule, salt revenue was 
obtained in Bengal by taking the khai- 
aris or places of manufacture and by 
transport duties; the manufacture was 
carried on in the strip of country called 
by Grant “ Noondeep,” i.e., the sp.lt 
island or territory on the edge of the 
Bay of Bengal, between Midnapore and 
Chittagong. It appears that the 
khalaris were in the hands of a few 
powerful. Muhammadans who derived 
such considerable profits from them that 
the leading merchant was known as the 
Fakher-Ul-Tejar “ most exalted of 
merchants The income to the state 
coffers under Kasim Ali Khan was 
Rs. 2,25,000 at the rate of Rs. 25 per 
khalari, together with Rs. 70,000 
realised as transport duties. After the 
grant of the Dewani to the British in 
1765, Clive took over the monopoly of 
salt manufacture for the benefit of the 
East India Company, dividing the pro- 
fits equally between the officers of the 
Company and the Government ex- 
chequer: but as the Court of Directors 
did not approve this arrangement, a 
system of fanning the rights of manu- 
facture was adopted in 1772. This sys- 
tem lasted till 1 7S0, at which time the 
total assets to Government had increased 
to Rs. IK. 40, 000 mainly by increase of 
profit on the khalaris and by additional 
transport duties. In 1780 Warren 
Hastings, as usual ahead of his genera- 
tion, substituted khas management by 
Government for the farming system. 
Under the new arrangements the Gov- 
ernment agents advanced money to the 
salt manufacturers or “ molungis ”, 
who gave advances to the salt boilers or 
“ mahinders ”, and exacted delivery of 
a stipulated quantity of salt which they 
in turn delivered to the Company’s agent 
at a stipulated price. These advances 
were known as ” dadon molungian ”, 
and there seems reason to believe that 
they were as unpopular with the mahin- 
ders as the indigo dadon of later 
days. The manufacture was carried on 
largely in the inhospitable Sunderbans 
tracts where few people cared to go. 
When the supply of volunteer mahinders 
fell short, the molungis resorted to a 
system of impressment. The advances 
were thrust upon them or even thrown 
into their houses, and once the advance 
had been given, the molungi treated the 
mahinder as a slave. The salt officials, 
with an eye to revenue alone, supported 
the molungis when the mahinders wene 


recalcitrant, and winked at the oppres- 
sion which was rife. The appointment 
of Civil Judges in connection with the 
salt agency came as a boon to the mahin- 
ders, but caused considerable friction 
between the salt agents and the Judges. 
This district was fortunate in its first 
Judge and Collector — Tilman Henckell 
— an administrator of the greatest 
vigour and foresight who has left an 
indelible mark on the revenue history 
of the Sunderbans. He vigorously 
espoused the cause of the oppressed 
mahinders, and on more than one 
occasion came into direct collision with 
Ewart, the salt agent. Eventually, 
Henckell cut away the ground from his 
adversary’s feet by offering to Govern- 
ment to undertake himself the duties of 
salt agent and to deal direct with the 
mahinders, without the intervention of 
the hated molungis. In accordance 
with this proposal, he was appointed 
agent for the area then comprised in 
Jessore district, while Ewart was direct- 
ed to confine his operations to the Bakar- 
ganj side. After some further diffi- 
culties had been adjusted, this arrange- 
ment worked satisfactorily till the 
reorganisation of the Salt Department 
by Lord Cornwallis, which was effected 
bv Regulation XXIX of 1793. The new 
system followed the previous proposals 
of Henckell in regard to direct dealing 
between the agent and the mahinders, 
and the hated name of molungi became 
a thing of the past. It is now so far 
buried in oblivion that recently when I 
came across a man named Mofiz 
Molungi in a Sunderbans village, neither, 
landlords, agents nor villagers COll/tl 
tell me the meaning of the name molungi! 
'1'he system of 17-S0 was estimated by 
Grant, writing in 1786. to produce a net 
profit of Rs. 35,00,000 to Government ; 
the subsequent changes effected by Lord 
Cornwallis provided for the auction sale 
of salt by the agent in place of the pre- 
vious system of sale at a fixed price, and 
resulted in a considerable accession of 
revenue, which of course varied annu- 
ally, according to the auction prices*. 
This system continued in force till 1837; 
by that time the auction sale had virtu- 
ally resulted in the creation of sub- 
monopolies exactly as the existing auc- 
tion sale of the right to cut sundri wood 
has* resulted in a Monopoly of a ring of 
Barisal mahajans. * The Court of 
Directors then ordered that in future 
the price to be paid by purchasers of 
salt should be regulated by cost price of 
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man ufacture added to a fixed rate of 
'duty. Apa^t from this change, the 
•system of Hastings and Cornwallis 
lasted till the second half of last cen- 
tury when the agencies were gradually 
abolished, till by 1862 the supply of 
salt was entirely left to private enter- 
prise , subject to excise duty. 

176. Nimak Khalari mahals.— 

Owing to the saline character of the 
land in Khulna district, the manufac- 
ture of salt was an important local 
industry. Though it has long been dis- 
continued, the sites of the old khalaris 
are still to be found throughout the 
Sunderbans, well marked by the heaps 
of broken pots which were apparently 
of a uniform type, cup-shaped, with a 
rough criss-crossed pattern. The land 
for these khalaris- if included in the 
area of the Sunderbans where Govern- 
ment was sole proprietor — was made 
over free of charge to the agencies, and 
the old Sunderbans correspondence 
reveals that elaborate precautions were 
taken to safeguard the Salt Depart- 
ment’s interests when leases of Waste 
land were given for purposes of reclama- 
tion. The name “ tafalbari ” is fre- 
quently used in this connection, and 
appears to connote the salt khalaris, 
Where, however, the land occupied by 
the salt agency was within the ambit of 
a private estate. Government at 
first paid khalari rent for it. The first 
of the Land Acquisition Regulations 
(Regulation I of 1824) specifically con- 
fers powers on Government to acquire 

t id for the purpose of sa.lt manufacture, 
d in virtue of this Regulation, Gov- 
ernment acquired proprietary rights of 
khalari lands. Later, when the salt 
manufactory was discontinued, these 


estates were held aS khas mahals under 
the names of “ nimok khalari” 
estates. As far as I have been able to 
trace, all such estates in this district 
have been subsequently daimi settled in 
perpetuity, though a few — e.g., Tauris 
1062-1063 — have subsequently reverted 
to Government by purchase at revenue 
sale. In one case, an estate (Tauzi 654 
of the 24-Parganas district) was dis- 
covered in which the proprietors of the 
parent estate were offered settlement 
after the relinquishment of salt manu- 
facture more than 60 years ago. They 
appear to have made no reply to the 
offer but to have reoccupied the lands. 
’These lands could have been resumed but 
for the limitation of sixty years running 
against Government. A curious mis- 
understanding arose while enquiries 
were being instituted in regard to this 
class of estates; its narration may pre- 
vent future error. Practically every 
officer who was asked to report on the 
existence of nimok khalari estates m his 
circle furnished a reply relating to the 
small invalid lakherajes released as too 
petty for resumption and termed “ nun 
khalasi ” estates in the Thak statement. 
The confusion, of course, arose between 

the Bengali words jjr “ petty ”, 
“ release ”, and salt 

“ khalari.” 


Chapter 1 1 1 . — Conclusion. 

177— .Boundary disputes. — The 

following statement shows the number of 
boundary disputes under the Survey Act 
instituted and their results — original 
and appellate : — 


Number of 
original 
disputes 
instituted. 

Number of 
appeals. 

Number of appeals. 

Remanded to 
the Lower 
Court. 

Wholly 

allowed. 

Partly 

allowed. 

Dismissed. 

A i 


23 

6 

2 

15 

.... 

b ! 

►276 

41 

2 

7 

31 

1 

c J 


43 

% 1 

4 

38 

— 

Total 

107 

'9 

13 

84 

i 


In nine cases, parties applied to the the Superintendent of Survey under the 
Commissioner of the Presidency Divi- powers vested in him by section 58 of 
sion to set aside the appellate orders of Act V of 1875, in five oi these cases the 
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applications were allowed. In two cases, 
where the Commi ss toner }s decision 
appeared to be contrary to the interpre- 
tation of the Survey Act which has been 
universally) adopted by the Settlement 
Department, Government were moved to 
set aside the Commissioner’s order. T.he 
point at issue was briefly this : under 
section 41 of the Survey Act, the Super- 
intendent of Survey is bound to base his 
decision upon actual possession, and 
under section 44 he must in certain cases, 
in addition to his determination by actual 
possession, direct the relay of the revenue 
survey boundary in a disputed area. In 
certain disputes where possession was 
clear, the Commissioner directed that 
the- revenue survey boundary should be 
followed as the boundary of the village, 
and that the records should be framed 
according to the possession of the respec- 
tive parties within the ambit of the 
revenue survey villages : in other words, 
the revenue survey boundary was to be 
considered as sacrosanct and was not to 
be varied on the ground of possession. 
As this decision appeared to conflict with 
the provisions of the Survey Act as 
detailed above, and as it certainly 
conflicted with the practice universally 
adopted in all settlements, the question 
was referred to Government, for decision. 
As a result, the Commissioner’s order 
was set aside, and the order of the 
Superintendent of Survey restored. In 
another case where a similar principle 
was involved, the Commissioner's order 
was also set aside on the ground that he 
had exercised appellate functions in a’ 
case where no appeal lay to him — Govern- 
ment holding that he has exceeded the 
revisionary jurisdiction vested in him 
by law. 

178. Junior Officers’ Training Camp. 

— The annual training camp of junior 
officers was held in this district in the 
cold weather of 1923-24; it proved 
pleasant and, I think, instructive to all 
concerned. A considerable number of 
the officers showed the greatest keenness 
and aptitude for settlement work, and 
several useful recruits to the Settlement 
Department have subsequently been 
chosen from their numbers. At this 
camp the Inspector-General of Police 
allowed the young Police officers to join 
at the outset instead of half-way through 
the first month, a courtesy which did 
much to make the camp socially enjoy- 
able. 

17 &- Necessity for overhauling Sun- 
dor bom administrative machinery in 

Khulna. — It is usual to conclude a 


settlement report by drawing attention 
to such details of law or administrative 
practice which the experience gained 
during the operations has shown to be 
capable of amendment or improvement. 
In view of the fact that at tne present 
moment the whole question of amend- 
ment of the Bengal Tenancy Act is under 
consideration and will presumably have 
received * detailed attention from all 
available sources before this report can 
appear in print, it seems unnecessary 
to make any suggestions under this head. 
The most important point which should, 
J think, be brought into prominence as 
regards the administration of this 
district is the necessity for overhauling 
the tSunderbans administrative machin- 
ery. The maps and records in the re- 
cord-room appear to have lain there 
practically untouched and unsorted 
since they were handed over on the 
abolition of the Sunderbans Commis- 
sioner’s office; cases have come to light 
where even the douls under double lock 
are wrongly named and numbered. All 
Sunderbans correspondence, maps and 
other records require to be thoroughly 
overhauled, classified and indexed. 
The only available account of the early 
history of the Sunderbans is Mr. I’ar- 
giter’s history. This volume contains 
a mass of information which should be 
available to officers whose duty it is to 
deal with Sunderbans matters, but part- 
ly from the extreme scarcity of the book 
and partly from the fact that it contains 
information about the districts of the 
24-Parganas and Bakarganj as well as 
the district of Khulna, all set out in 
minute detail, it is extremely difficult 
for an officer to become acquainted win> 
the facts bearing upon the problems of 
this district without long and tedious 
study, and this difficulty is enhanced by 
the fact that the volume has no index. 
Tt is. perhaps, too much to expect that 
the information dealing with Khulna 
could be extracted and epitomised, but 
at any rate a new T edition of the book 
with a complete index should be brought 
out. The strongest reason for taking 
up this question of overhauling the 
Sunderbans administrative machinery is 
that within the next few years consider- 
able areas of old waste land grants held 
on an extremely low revenue will come 
up ^for resettlement, and it is of the 
utmost importance th$t the Government 
officers, who have to deal with this 
question and \vhp will meet with con- 
siderable resistance from the lessees, 
should be in a position to base their 
work on an adequate knowledge of the 

17 
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previous history of Sunderbans prob- 
lems. In tjie map of the Government 
'and temporary-settled estates attached 
to this report, the date when each estate 
will fall due for resettlement has been 
shown in small figures. This will give 
an adequate idea of the dates and the 
localities where the work will have to be 
taken up. 

r 

1B0. Possibility of revenue from 
fisheries and deforestation. — Two other 
sources of additional revenue may pro- 
fitably be exploited — firstly, the fisheries 
of the district and, particularly, of the 
rivers in the reserved forest ; and, second- 
ly, the time appears ripe for the de- 
foresting of certain areas where the 
valuable sundri trees do not flourish and 
where the land appears to have been 
raised sufficiently high to be of little 
value as a spill area for the rivers. 
Both these possibilities have been dis- 
cussed in more detail in this report — 
both' will require examination by experts 
before any steps can be taken. 

181. Desirability of readjusting dates 
of payment of revenue in Sunderbans. — 

Finally, a small matter which needs 
readjustment is tho question of the dates 
of payment of revenue in Sunderbans 
areas. Under existing instructions of 
the Board of Revenue, issued under 
section 3 of Act XI of .1859, and con- 
tained in Rule 5 of the Tauzi Manual 
of 1918, read with section 1, Part III 
of the Sale Law Manual of 1906, the 
revenue of estates, when exceeding the 
sum of one hundred rupees annually, 
must be paid in four instalments in 
Afferent months of the year. Sunder- 
bans estates produce one crop, usually 
a bumper crop, of winter paddy, which 
is reaped in January, but no other crop 
whatever is produced. Consequently, 
many lessees whose revenue has come 
under resettlement during the p resent 
operations have petitioned to be allowed 
to pay their revenue in one instalment 
in the month of February or March. 
As the rule stands, we have been unable 
to accede to this request, but have met 
their reasonable wishes as far as possible 
by making the greater part of the 
revenue payable in those months and 
dividing the small balance between the 
three other instalments in the year. The 
payment of these • small sums ‘will 
naturally cause unnecessary trouble both 
to the lessees and to the Colleetorate 
staff; . hence, it would be well if land- 
lords in Sunderbans areas were allowed 
to make their whole payment in one 


instalment at the time when they can 
most easily pay. 

182. Financial epitome. — The end of 

the operations is not sufficiently ^ear at 
hand to make it possible to give an 
account of the financial results of the 
settlement ; as this will have to be done in 
the supplementary report which it is 
proposed to issue, it does not seem worth 
while to anticipate the description of 
this aspect of the operations by dis- 
cussing in detail the cost rates of the 
branches which have already been con- 
cluded, more especially as this informa- 
tion, if required, is available in full de- 
jail in each of the annual reports. It 
will be sufficient to quote here the follow- 
ing sentence from the last annual report 
as an epitome of the position at present : 

“ Taking the operations as a whole 

the total expenditure up to date has 
been Rs. 18.89,083 against an estimate 
of Rs. 21 ,72,395, thus showing a total 
saving of approximately three lakhs of 
rupees.” * 

183. Gratiae reddendae. — In a re- 
view of the merits of the officers by whose 
assistance and collaboration these opera- 
tions have been carried out, the unpleas- 
ant conditions and hardships under 
which the majority of them have worked 
deserve particular mention. The 
Director of Surveys on the occasion of 
his first visit to the tidal areas near 
Asasuni expressed the opinion that it 
was the most unpleasant kistwar area 
he had ever seen, and he was only re- 
peating the opinion which Captain Gas- 
trell, the revenue survevor of the Sun- 
derbans in this district, fiad .expressed 
more than fifty years earlier. Due 
credit must, therefore, lie given to those 
who have worked continuously among 
the swamps and mud of these inhospi- 
table tracts, and the credit in tnis 
respect must be apportioned inversely to 
the status of the officer. The real brunt 
of the work was borne by the kanungos 
who, after some months of inspecting 
am ins work, had to settle down to 
bujharat under the burning sun of 
March and April and very often in the 
rain of June and July, in areas where 
shade or shelter was scarce, and where, 
instead of riding to and fro, they had 
often to begin and end their day’s work 
with a three-mile walk through mud And 
water. 

The higher grades of officers can 
hardly claim the same credit, for they 
ljved on comfortable launches or boats, 
and though their inspections entailed 
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many hours of walking through the 
swamps and, often enough, * swimming 
khals, they had not to suffer the deadly 
monotony of the kanungo’s daily routine 
of hardship. 

Of the three Civilian charge officers 
who worked in this settlement, Mr. 
Kemm bore the brunt of the first season’s 
difficulties, and it was largely owing to 
his tact, assiduity and power of organi- 
sation that the work of that season, which 
was more arduous than in any subse- 
quent season, was successfully accom- 
plished. Mr. Pinnell and Mr. Jameson 
in subsequent seasons gave of their best; 
the former’s grasp of difficult problemc 
and the latter’s indefatigable energy 
were conspicuous. It is much to l>e 
regretted that the patter’s health broke 
down in November, 1924, largely ow- 
ing to the fact that he had never spared 
himself during the preceding season. 

Babu Promoda Ranjan Das Gupta 
and Ba'bu Shambu Charan Chatterjee, 
both in their capacities of Charge Offi- 
cers and in the various other capacities 
in which they have worked, have signal- 
ised themselves as outstanding Assis- 
tant Settlement, Officers. The former’s 
promptness in disposal of work and the 
latter’s grasp of detail are particularly 
noticeable, and both have a power of 
organisation which should carry them 
far. 

The names of Rai Sahib Anatli 
Bandhu Ohatterjee and Balm Janoki 
Bhushan Sinha are well known as 
belonging to the select tenth legion of 
Sir Nicholas Beatson- Bell’s veterans. 
I can only say that both have fully 
maintained in this settlement the solid 
reputations which they made at a time 
when most present Settlement Officers 
were still at school. 

Good work has been done by the three 
Technical Advisers who have been 
attached to this settlement — Babu Akhil 
Chandra Ganguly, Mr. I. Newton and 
Babu Lai Mohan Bose. The latter has 
borne the brunt of the work of the 
Drawing Office, and has carried it 
through efficiently and promptly. Two 
Munsiffs — Ba'bu Jitendra Prasad Sen 
and Babu Jogendra Nath Wadadar — 
have worked here; both were efficient, 
and the latter’s energy in managing an 
unpleasant cadastral circle was highly 
praiseworthy. 


Of the Sub-Deputy Collectors who 
have been in charge of cadastral and 
attestation circles, the mosf outstanding, 
were Babu Promada Kumar Bose, 
Babu Sudhansu Ranjan De, Babu 
Harendra Nath Mukherjee and Babu 
Sasadhar Das Gupta. Sound and solid 
work as Attestation Charge Officer was 
done by Maulvi Ali Azam, since pro- 
moted to Deputy Co, Hector, during the 
rather short time he was here. 

It is hard to make a judicious selec- 
tion among the many kanungoes who 
worked in this settlement. A Settlement 
Officer soon gets to know who is ineffi- 
cient, but among the many efficient kan- 
ungoes he has less opportunity of dis- 
criminating. In giving the following 
list of names, I feel sure I have omitted 
many whose unassuming efficiency 
deserves notice, and with some hesita- 
tion I particularise Maulvi Gholam 
Akbar, Babu Rajendra Nath Chatter- 
joe, Maulvi Mafizuddin Khan, Babu 
Anukul Chandra Sarkar (now pro- 
moted to Sub- Deputy Collector), Maulvi 
Taheruddin Ahmed, Babu Chandra 
Mohan Karmakar. Babu Prokash 
Chandra Das Gupta, Babu Sita Nath 
Das Gupta, Babu Anukul Chandra Das, 
Maulvi Abdul Gani, Babu Nagendra 
Kishore Biswas. Balm Upendra Nath 
Ganguly and Babu Parameswar Sanval. 
It is fitting to mention specially the 
names of Maulvi Ali Hossein and Babu 
Nagendra Kumar Banerjoe who died in 
harness, and whose death was in no 
small measure due to their devotion to 
duty by working beyond the limits which 
their failing health allowed. 

* 

I owe much of the smooth running of 
the office to two ministerial officers — 
Babu Maklian Lai Mitra, my Head 
Clerk, and Babu Debend ra Chandra 
Roy Choudhury, my Peshkar. both of 
whose long experience and devotion to 
duty were of the utmost value. Many 
more of the ministerial staff would merit 
mention if space allowed; as a whole 
they have worked hard, honestly and 
ungrudgingly. Finally, it is a pleasant 
duty to put on record the great help in 
every respect which this settlement has 
received from three successive Directors 
of Land Records and Surveys — Messrs. 
Sachse and Jamesqn and Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momen. Frpm Mr. Gladding 
as Collector of the district I was always 
able to expect* and obtain every courtesy 
and consideration which it was in his 
power to give. 
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Amm* 

Khulna 

MAUZAWAR 


In the direct 





i r • 


i * 



Proprietors. 

« 

Rent-free tenure holders. 

Service tenure holders. 


Name of thana. 










o' 



As private lands. 

Not. us private lands. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

3 

& 



No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 


No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

1 

2 


3 

4 


6 

6 

7 

A 

9 

10 





A. I 



A. I). 


A. 1). 


A. D. 

1 

Kalaroa . . 


— 



290 

# 1,008 95 

2,025 

1,049 83 

— 

.... 

2 

Satkliira . . 


.... 



524 

2,775 71 

3,528 

1,752 39 

1 

• 

3 

Tala 





528 

1,834 99 

4,691 

2,417 40 

13 

6 01 

4 

Debhatu . . 


.... 



186 

3,034 36 

1,214 

772 08 

4 

6 22 

5 

KaliganJ 





087 

3.372 21 

2,954 

1,775 71 

7 

8 90 

m 

Shyarunagar 





349 

4,724 21 

453 

840 05 



7 

Asosunl .. 





330 

2,111 87 

1,457 

1,233 15 

.... 

.... 


Total of Satkliira sub- 
division. 

.... 



18,862 30 

16,322 

1,340 61 

25 

21 13 

i; 

8 

Pliultala 





52 

244 85 

814 

336 50 



9 

Daulatpur 





154 

716 07 

2,300 

976 54 

5 

38 

10 

Terakhada 





140 

1,772 91 

501 

237 41 

6 

52 

11 

Dumuria 





305 

1,719 A 

1,058 

1,099 02 

.... 


12 

llnitaghata 





428 

915 97 

490 

125 97 

2 

1 64 

13 

Palkgadiha 





452 

4,439 27 

916 

571 02 

— 

.... 

14 

I Jacopo . . 





31 

174 73 

10 

8 07 


— 

15 

Khulna . . 





490 

733 33 

2,025 

875 58 

153 

16 20 


Total of Sadar sub- 
division. 




2,052 

10,740 58 

8,714 

4,230 17 

166 

18 74 

16 

Mollahat 





106 

1,021 77 

136 

39 32 

2 

51 

17 

Sarankhola 





J1 

953 51 

24 

18 22 



18 

Kaehua . . 





266 

400 63 

911 

440 17 



19 

Fakirhat 





588 

1,298 05 

3,509 

1,660 21 

132 

15 51 

*20 

Katnpal .. 





383 

1,804 54 

567 

112 79 

95 

36 22 

21 

Morcellganj 





180 

1,560 82 

917 

538 38 

1 

28 

22 

liagerhat.. 

•• 




993 

3,294 45 

3,731 

1,500 11 

8 

5 24 


Total of Bagcrhat sub- 
division. 

.... 

.... 

2,533 

10,933 77 

9,795 

4,3J8 20 

238 

57 76 


Total of Khulna 
district. 

.... 

.... 

7,479 

40,542 65 

34,831 

17,888 08 

429 

97 03 
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Settlement. 

•tatiitioi. 


occupation of— 


























Serial No 



Raiyats. 

(rent-free). 


No. of 
holdinfffl. 




1 Kalaroa . . 

2 Hatkhira . . 
Tala 

Debhata . . 

5 KaliganJ 
(1 Sh yam nag ar 
Aaasuni . . 


Total of Hatkhira aub- 
division. 


Phultala . . 
9 Daulatpur 

10 Terakhada 

11 Dnmuria 

12 Baltaghata 
10 l’aikgachha 

14 Ducopo . . 

15 Khulna .. 


Total of Hadar sub- 
division. 



10 Mollahat 

17 Harankhola 

18 KAcliua . . 
IP Faklrhat. 

20 Ram])al . . 

21 Morrellffnnj 
llagerliat 


Total of Bagerlmt sub- 
division. 


Total of Khulna 
diMtriet. 




Ralyats * 

(service). 

No. of 
holdings. 

23 

Area. 

24 


A. 1>. 

11 

' 1 42 

17 

0 71 

10 

2 01 








No. of 
holdings. 


APPENDIX 

If Mai 

. nnwiiH 

MAtfZAWAR 


Ralyats at fixed rate of rent (cash). 



72 5,173 


158 57 38,987 



A. D. 
12,949 51 
17,022 99 
17,221 00 
0,080 12 
12,589 00 
1,182 37 
11,041 23 


79,292 82 1,93,328 9 0 


3,173 10 
1,303 08 
1,937 95 
12,495 30 
5,290 11 
4,890 29 
2,085 45 
2,005 77 


9.050 10 0 
3,198 11 0 

3,307 4 0 
24,534 0 0 

9,505 1 1 0 

10,918 5 0 
8.021 0 0 
5,183 7 0 


34,087 11 74,385 0 0 


1,430 44 
5,095 04 
7,827 94 
199 00 
4,975 35 


3,330 0 0 
7,835 1 0 
24,830 1 0 

798 8 0 
11,744 9 0 


18,718 23 49,475 11 0 


132,098 10 3,17,189 10 0 


3 

2 

3 4 

9 4 

2 

2 11 

1 

9 0 

2 

5 1 

2 

1 11 

3 

2 9 

4 

0 2 

2 

5 9 

2 

10 3 

2 

0 5 
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l — contd. 

Settlement —contd. 


•TATI ITtOI — contd. 


Settled and occupancy raiyats (cash rent). 

• 

• 

Non-occypancy raiyats (cash rent). 

Settled and occupancy 
raiyats on fixed produce 
rentB. 


• 










* 

• 








■4 




No. of 
holding*. 

Area. 

Rent. 


incidence 
of rent. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Incidence 
of rent. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

29 

30 

31 


32 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


A. 1). 

Rh. a. 

1\ 

R». A. 

r. 


A. 1). 

Rh. a. p. 

Rh. A. 1*. 


A. J>. 

23,970 

37,572 43 

1,32,102 10 

0 

3 8 

8 

102 

70 09 

325 5 0 

4 3 10 

295 

185 07 

36,860 

57,201 52 

1,72,052 0 

0 

3 0 

1 

67 

77 01 

280 3 0 

3 10 2 

807 

739 46 

31,106 

49,747 11 

1,45,120 5 

0 

2 14 

8 

90 

102 17 

500 12 0 

3 1 4 

758 

834 20 

9,197 

10,731 00 

53,537 15 

0 

3 3 

2 

8 

10 70 

35 2 0 

3 4 0 

125 

113 79 

13,057 

41,249 78 

1,34,129 13 

0 

3 4 

0 

150 

800 32 

4,531 13 0 

5 10 7 

597 

959 05 

8,004 

54,287 14 

3.03,323 10 

0 

6 11 

1 

1,362 

10,259 53 

97,977 4 0 

6 0 4 

228 

1,077 68 

12,810 

58,795 32 

1,30,554 3 

0 

2 3 

0 

182 

1,105 02 

1,050 2 0 

1 6 7 

564 

1,181 73 

1,37,010 

315,584 90 

11,30,82 V *1 

0 

3 9 

3 

1,901 

18,551 50 

1,05,300 9 0 

5 10 9 

3.434 

5,090 98 

10,837 

11,448 29 

34,080 10 

0 

2 15 

8 





4 

2 60 

17,597 

10,082 83 

40,710 14 

0 

2 14 

5 

22 

14 05 

84 12 0 

0 0 0 

42 

22 84 

14,250 

42,599 44 

1,04,434 10 

0 

2 7 

2 

202 

731 82 

1,921 9 0 

2 10 0 

4 

8 22 

22,572 

08,770 50 

1.60,012 11 

0 

2 5 

4 

91 

827 55 

3.053 12 0 

4 6 7 

112 

280 74 

9,101 

42,495 13 

92,220 3 

0 

2 2 

8 

7 

20 51 

63 9 0 

2 0 0 

13 

23 97 

15,515 

1,02,812 07 

3,23,383 2 

(1 

3 2 

3 

217 

2,180 71 

12,320 6 0 

6 10 1 

79 

511 89 

4,000 

50,408 00 

2,03,461 2 

0 


6 

38 

355 22 

6,310 9 0 

17 12 0 

50 

484 37 

14,090 

17,003 24 

51,873 7 

0 

3 0 

7 

29 

19 43 

69 10 0 

3 9 4 

20 

17 36 

1,08,028 

3,51,739 50 

10,10,788 11 

0 

2 14 

5 

000 

4,101 29 

24*430 3 0 

5 13 11 

330 

1,351 99 

14,041 

38,553 20 

75,252 3 

0 

1 15 

2 

128 

417 20 

705 8 0 

1 13 3 

20 

41 15 

790 

2,380 34 

14.848 10 

0 

6 3 

9 

2 

13 08 



1 

1 39 

10,821 

30,021 84 

1,03,809 2 

0 

3 7 

3 

0 

0 41 

23 12 0 

3 11 3 

9 

9 43 

18,054 

25,759 94 

65,680 14 

0 

2 8 

9 

*57 

130 78 

590 3 0 

4 8 11 

8 

8 00 

15,594 

89,377 52 

^72,958 13 

0 

4 2 

9 

65 

489 05 

7,328 11 0 

14 15 7 

26 

1 13 35 

13,472 

52,942 45 

2,88,054 10 

0 

5 7 

2 

60 

381 70 

2,447 1 0 

0 6 0 

15 

42 08 

29,322 

58,457 99 

1,78,944 6 

0 

3 1 

3 

250 

1,292 73 

5,225 6 0 

4 0 8 

27 

20 40 

1,03,300 

2,07,493 34 

10,99,614 10 

I 

3 11 

1 

508 

2,730 95 

16,380 9 0 

m 

112 

235 80 » 

3,49,544 

9,64,817 80 

32,47,224 6 


3 5 10 

3,135 

25,443 74 

1,46,117 5 0 

5 11 10 

3,876 

6,678 77 


18 


































serial No. 



I 

Set tli'd and occupancy 
raiyats on share of 
produce rent. 


Name of thana. 

• 

♦ 

6 

1c 

•n 


No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

O) 

i/; 

1 

2 

30 

40 




A. n. 

1 

Kaloroa . . 

301 

275 41 

2 

Hatkhir* . . 

1.511 

1,595 M 

3 

Tala 

842 

1,023 78 

4 

Debhata . . 

555 

1,033 04 

5 

Kaliganj 

1,407 

2,414 74 

6 

Mhyanmagar 

838 

7,730 70 

7 

Asnsuui . . 

800 

2,054 33 


Total of Hatkhira sub- 
division. 

0,443 

10,134 13 

8 

TMiultula . . 

, 

1 00 

0 

Daulatpur 

201 

105 15 

10 

Tcrakhada 

58 

80 04 

11 

Pumuria 

872 

1,803 04 

12 

Baitaghata 

750 

J ,900 82 

13 

Falkgacliha 

058 

2,048 25 

14 

Daenpe 

178 

1,200 10 

15 

Khulna 

151 

121 00 


Total of Sadar sub- 
dl vision. 

2,020 

7,453 02 

10 

Mollahat 

10 

25 08 

17 

Sarankhola 

0 

18 03 

18 

Kaohua 

350 

354 00 

10 

Fakirhut 

1,013 

1,447 43 

*20 • 

llampal . . 

007 

1,784 30 

21 

MorrcllgnnJ 

005 

1,000 82 

22 

Bagerhat 

702 

812 02 

■ 

Total of Bagerhat sub- 
division. 

3,551 

5,503 30 






Total of Khulna 
district. 

12,023 

20,000 45 
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APPENDIX 

Khulna 


MAUZAWAR 


Non -occupancy raiyats 
on \lxed produce rent. 

• 

Non -occupancy raiyats on 
♦ share of produce rent. 

Mettled and occupancy 
raiyats on combined cash 
and produce rent. 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

Nr. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

No. of 
holdings. 

• 

Area. 

41 

42 

4.5 

44 

45 

40 


A. 1). 


A. 1>. 


A. r>. 

17 

0 43 

< 

53 

42 21 

85 

302 10 

11 

11 10 

15 

18 41 

155 

287 12 

i 

13 

23 87 

7 

4 80 

101 

688 12 

o 

44 



00 

284 11 

101 

203 01 

27 

95 23 

331 

1,449 36 

170 

1,545 41 

4 

43 07 

58 

470 17 

11 

05 70 

1 

30 

254 

1,722 45 

337 

1,040 02 

107 

‘ # 204 05 

1,134 

5,203 49 

• 


23 



1 30 

42 31 





130 

290 42 

22 

105 84 

47 

00 01 

190 

1,320 31 



3 

24 37 

343 

1,009 01 

20 

13d 07 

0 

41 28 

353 

3,375 40 

4 

Cl 05 

27 

281 01 

101 

1,001 42 

1 

58 

20 

10 88 

23 

20 07 

55 

208 37 

103 

433 15 

1,188 

8,115 90 



8 

10 80 

43 

70 20 





1 

4 58 




00 

540 

2,410 87 


u 

4 

8 00 

241 

1,140 12 

3 

0 40 

14 

08,43 

512 

3,007 20 





J .31 1 

5,752 59 

3 

3 40 

30 

57 07 

210 

711 17 

0 

0 80 

62 

182 34 

2,858 

13,720 91 








308 


272 


820 14 


5,180 


#7,040 30 




























I — contd. 

Settlement— oontd. 

ST ATI STISB — contd. 


Non-occupancy raiyats 
on combined casli and 
produoc rent. 


No. of 
holdings. 



No. of 
holdings. 


With rights of occupancy on cash rent. 



A. 

1). 


1 

07 

• 

f» 

76 


157 

03 



A. 

1). 

• 




180 

08 


584 

5 

0 

.101 

3 

0 

246 

4 

0 

368 

13 

0 

460 

9 

0 

269 

15 

0 


Its. A. I*. 
15.250 97 93,129 10 0 

18.440 GO 91,693 6 0 

16.990 49 85,217 9 0 

3,402 70 18.557 12 0 

37,576 4 0 
12,131 12 0 
33,549 15 0 


3,71,856 4 0 


263 

49 

25 

13 

0 

392 

29 

443 

14 

0 

112 

09 

132 

4 

0 


130 15 

224 14 0 

405 98 

6,807 1 1 0 

2.121 68 

* 

9,511 6 0 

248 37 

33 1 0 

297 40 

31 3 0 

178 00 

218 6 0 

348 89 

98 13 0 

617 31 

287 1 1 0 

785 57 

993 11 0 

658 30 

3,076 1 0 

3,133 84 

4.738 13 0 

9,61)4 96 

19,284 0 0 


4.450 92 22,088 15 0 

4,767 35 25,249 1 0 

9,497 38 33.707 12 0 

17,706 87 70,387 1 0 

25,100 II 0 
8,359 05 34,126 16 0 

7,107 29 34,231 15 0 

4,253 91 24,307 9 0 

63,390 32 2,69,259 15 
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AMENOIX 

JCMm 

MAUZAWAR 






i 





Under 


, • 

Without rights of occupancy (on cash icnt). 

With rights of occupancy 
(fixed produce rent). 

Without rights of occupancy 
(fixed produce rent). 


Name of thana. 









0 

s 


No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

Kent. 


No. of 
holdings. 

Area. * 

No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

£ 

1 

2 

57 

68 

59 

4 

00 

01 

62 

63 




A. I). 

Hr. a. 

r. 


A. 1). 


A. 1). 

1 

Kalarna .. 

3,902 

1,594 72 

1,203 10 

0 

179 

122 81 

163 

97 19 

o 

Satkhira . . 

2.003 

1,091 00 

4,768 5 

0 

1.214 

1,054 00 

290 

224 34 

3 

Tala 

2,218 

1,008 33 

5,575 12 

0 

217 

183 34 

45 

78 20 

4 

Debhata . . 

584 

318 99 

1,501 5 

0 

200 

243 39 

73 

59 01 

5 

Kaliganj 

907 

038 78 

2,523 7 

0 

587 

604 73 

177 

172 09 

6 

Shy aiiiu agar 

73 

90 07 

201 14 

0 

72 

259 33 


.... 

7 

Asasuni . . 

818 

777 90 

2,734 0 

0 

204 

719 18 

• 

127 

238 19 


Total of Satkhira sub- 
division. 

10,505 

586 45 

18,628 11 

0 

2,733 

« 

3,187 44 

875 

809 08 

8 

Phultala . . 

JflC 

67 10 

212 11 

0 



.... 

.... 

9 

Daulatpur 

180 

40 85 

666 3 

0 

94 

103 70 


• « • • 

10 

Tcrnkhada 

143 

152 53 

30 2 

0 

203 

513 92 



11 

Duimiria 

220 

235 20 

1 

204 0 

0 

817 

2,543 00 

15 

84 58 

12 

Baltaghata 

84 

78 74 

20 2 

0 

839 

2,711 18 

4 

13 82 

13 

I'aikgachha 

332 

174 28 

925 8 

0 

298 

1 .09 J 58 

5 

82 25 

14 

Dacopc . . 

42 

85 44 

92 15 

0 

247 

1,195 27 


.... 

15 

Khulna 

083 

170 09 

1,507 0 

0 

171 

172 33 

3 

7 45 


Total of Sadar sub- 
divlNion. 

1,802 

1,006 95 

3,725 2 

• 

0 

2,759 

8,931 58 

27 

188 10 

10 

Mollahat 

213 

132 41 

356 13 

0 

50 

77 11 

0 

5 40 

17 

Sarankhola 

4 

13 71 



7 

48 02 


.... 

18 

Kachua 

88 

100 60 

| 319 0 

0 

178 

200 09 

4 

35 

10 

Fnkirhat 

175 

103 79 

394 15 

0 

727 

054 89 

15 

34 24 

20 

llampal . . 

1 310 

544 18 

8,757 14 

0 

450 

1,419 18 

18 

92 54 

21 

Morrdlganj 

101 

183 08 

1,287 10 

0 

178 

1,329 10 

1 

0 09 

22 

Bagcrhat.. 

1,105 

690 80 

5,831 5 

0 

004 

593 §3 

11 

9 92 


Total of Bagerhat sub- 
division. 

2,056 

1,768 00 

10,947 15 

0 

2,194 

4,383 22 

52 

■ 


Total of Khulna 
district. 

14,483 

■ 

99,301 12 

0 

7,680 

10,502 24 

954 

1,205 72 
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H~~ooncld. 

gettlmiMit -^-toncld. 


STATISTICS — coneld. 


RaiyaU. 4 


• 

• • 



Without fights of occupancy 
(*h arc of produce rent). 

Acres un- 
occupied (in- 
cluding area 
outside the 
record). 

Area un- 

rotai area or tne tnana. 

• 


No. of 
holdings. 

Area. 

occupied for 
public 
purposes. 

In acres. 

In Hq. miles. 

Remarks. 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 



A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 



202 

* 

164 

135 48 

144 78 

395 37 

374 29 

100 82 

347 39 

57,186 94 

90,206 76 

89 -35 

140 94 


35 

29 79 

1,932 81 

218 90 

83,333 77 

130-21 


63 

75 18 

1.458 09 

32 03 

43.237 54 

67 55 


47 

56 40 

2,255 02 

102 18 

81,387 73 

127 17 


1 

2 41 

7,717 77 

56 26 

1,12,400 24 

175 -72 


00 

283 55 

6,466 28 

• 

10 08 

1,01.071 44 

157 92 


602 

727 59 

• 

20,599 63 

867 66 

5,68,884 42 

888 -86 


8 

4 49 

168 00 

180 80 

17,153 85 
1.194 52 

26 -80 

1 -87 

Petty settlement. 





18,348 37 

28 07 


43 

25 16 

926 85 

302 93 

21,981 07 

34 34 


37 

70 01 

063 15 


52.891 53 

82 -64 

• 

18 

68 50 

3,972 2G 

43 43 

1.02,665 90 
11.055 24 

100-12 

17-27 

Petty settlement. 





1.13,721 14 

177-69 


20 

68 89 

5,445 01 

2 76 

61,828 29 

96 61 


10 

27 50 

12.743 51 

117 96 

1,56,315 45 

244 *24 


10 

54 30 

5,488 92 

1 85 

70,606 67 

1 10 32 


37 

49 12 

1,555 71 

527 77 

24.854 57 

38 -84 


J83 

373 97 

31,263 41 

1,183 50 

508.297 33 
12,249 76 

794 -21 

19 14 

Petty settlement. 





* 520,547 09 

813 35 


o 

2 97 

799 34 

8 37 

46,006 00 
15,108 28 

71 -88 
23 60 

Petty settlement . 





01,114 28 

95 -48 


.... 

— 

4,104 16 

8 58 

37.506 25 

58 -60 


2 

6 09 

2,042 96 

3 28 

41,498 86 

64 -84 


4 

11 18 

444 10 

266 66 

39,318 52 

61 -43 


20 

51 86 

6,611 83 

4 11 

124,577 08 

194 05 


0 

25 36 

5,079 38 

2 13 

108,438 36 

169-43 


75 

75 44 

1,027 55 

278 80 

80,317 93 

125 -49 

■ 

115 

172 90 

20,100 32 

571 93 

477,663 00 
15,108 28 

746 32 
23 -60 

Petty settlement. 





492,771 28 

709 -92 


000 

1,274 46 

71,972 36 

2,623 09 

1,554,844 75 
27,358 04 

2,429 30 ' 
42 74 

Petty settlement. 





1,582,202 79 

2,472 13 
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APPENDIX 


Khulna 

MILAN 






Area sown. 

« « 

• 




Culturablo 


I.ainc of thana. 

Bhadoi. 

Aghani. 

Rabi. 

«. 

Others, e.g., 
Buango, tea 
pan, plan- 
tain, gua* 
vaH, etc. 

H 

Dofasll. 



Old 

• fallow. 

_ 1 

Ha) 

o 

*• 

3 

4 

ft 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 



A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. 14. 

A. D. 

A. I). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. I). 

1 

Kalaroa 

20.077 17 

10.844 94 

6,204 92 

3,259 42 

52,440 45 

0,008 57 

40,437 88 

1,202 43 

605 15 

n 

Satkhira 

15,395 99 

48.392 11 

2,135 20 

4,219 07 

70,142 37 

1,393 55 

08,748 82 

5,731 85 

2.375 70 

3 

'Jala 

18.00ft ftO 

21,960 03 

11,928 17 

8,501 78 

01,045 54 

10,057 58 

50,987 00 

15.208 20 

1,815 40 

4 

Debhata 

1.401 ft 3 

10.833 49 

025 25 

953 07 

19,923 34 

274 98 

19,048 30 

3,075 90 

5*170 39 

fi 

Kuliganj 

3.203 29 

41,733 54 

4,015 02 

2,295 45 

51,307 90 

570 34 

50.737 50 

7,492 73 * 

7,292* 15 

0 

Shyamnagar 

303 88 

75.391 44 

733 00 

542 27 

70,971 19 

17 55 

70.953 04 

7,098 57 

5,957 09 

i 

AsaKimi 

1.498 02 

34,153 28 

1,809 45 

1,393 20 

:;s,9I4 55 

70 23 

38,838 32 

37,750 94 

4,397 79 


Total of Saikliln 
Subdivision. 

00,000 04 

255,348 83 

27,572 21 

21.224 20 

370,751 34 

18,398 80 

352,352 54 

78,880 08 

27.574 31 

8 

1‘hultuta 

837 28 

10.070 91 

377 01 

1,955 38 

13,247 IS 

215 01 

• 13,032 17 

373 50 

707 95 

0 

Daulatpnr 

712 32 

11.077 01 

911 34 

2,038 90 

15,339 03 

478 19 

14,801 44 

203 50 

1,399 54 

10 

Terakhad i 

1,90-1 08 

31,301 20 

17,909 0 

601 72 

51,790 00 

8,072 00 

43,723 34 

1,015 37 

2,013 00 

11 

Duniuria 

3,781 80 

00.789 09 

4.741 70 

3,152 43 

78,405 02 

1,177 53 

77.287 49 

3.110 59 

5,308 99 

12 

Jlaitnghata 

311 62 

45,518 95 

1,220 31 

1,199 85 

48,250 03 

85 8ft 

48.170 78 

830 14 

1.309 41 

13 

I’aikgarliha 

1.913 81 

110.008 39 

3,903 71 

2.189 01 

118,134 95 

911 34 

117,223 01 

3,705 84 

5,128 95 

11 

Dacopc 

II 77 

57.923 09 

300 05 

13ft 04 

58,430 55 

2 31 

58.428 24 

194 19 

1,101 75 

1ft 

Khulna 

081 30 

*12,457 < 5 

1,700 17 

2,237 79 

17.082 97 

900 21 

10,110 70 

508 15 

1,057 00 


Total for Nadar 
Subdivision. 

10,213 97 

345,972 29 

31,195 49 

13,470 18 

400,752 91 

11.909 10 

388,843 83 

10,013 40 

19,227 25 

10 

Mol la hat 

4,013 70 

19,533 91 * 

10,327 45 

1,014 93 

42,089 95 

5,411 84 

30,078 11 

1,005 47 

2,948 04 

17 

Samnkliola 

024 90 

27,850 82 

100 34 

080 19 

29,334 31 

0 83 

29,333 48 

401 12 

721 71 

18 

Karhua 

107 07 

20,722 00 

3.444 45 

3,893 28 

34,220 80 

1,598 18 

32,028 02 

510 40 

1,412 10 

19 

Kakirhat. 

1,&29 90 

17,907 13 

4,540 01 

3,022 88 

27,039 92 

319 21 

27,320 71 

935 80 

3,507 58 

20 

Kampal 

805 31 

90,303 05 

2,870 7ft 

2,233 63 

102,338 04 

20 01 

102,312 03 

1,478 90 

4,240 72 

21 

Morrcllganj T. 

1,231 37 

81,002 45 

812 02 

6,878 29 

88,984 73 

09 83 

88,914 90 

2,038 75 

3,490 20 

.22 

Bagcrhat 

1,340 25 

35,172 04 

14,924 79 

0,341 Oft 

57,778 73 

1,114 89 

50,003 84 

2,220 72 

8,118 97 


Total of Bagcrhat 
Subdivision. 

10,372 02 

304,017 40 

43,092 31 

24,310 75 

382.393 OS 

8,541 39 

373,851 09 

9,197 34 

24,439 98 


Total of Khulna 
District. 

87,192 03 

905,838 52 

101,801 01 

59,005 19 

1,153,897 35 

34,849 29 

1,115,048 00 

98,091 42 

71,241 50 
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Settlement 
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5 

6 


8 

9 

JO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


10 

17 

18 
10 
20 

H 

22 
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APPENDIX 

Khulna 

CROP 

wmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmi 

Cereals and pulsos. 


Name of thana. 
c * 


« 

Rico. 

■ 

Barley. 

Cum- 
ba or 

Itagl 

or 

Maize. 

Jo war. 

Oram 

(pulse). 

• 

Other 

food 

grains, 



A us. 

A man.*. 

Boro. 

bajra. 

marua. 



Including 

pulses. 

1(a) . 


o 

3 

4 

■ I 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 (a) 

10 

11 



A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. I). 

A. I). 

A. I). 

A. 1). 

A. D. 

Kalaron 


25,722 01 

10,844 94 


1 59 

20 17 



0 16 


4 09 

5,112 64 

Sntkhira 


14,000 78 

48,335 82 

0 8G 

1 50 

2 90 






908 57 

Tala 


10,780 42 

21,927 17 


09 

20 02 



0 11 



8,078 30 

Debhata 


1,453 37 

10,877 47 


i 







183 73 

Kaliganj 


3,193 12 

41,083 47 


. . 



0 07 



. .« 

1,405 56 

Shyamnagor . . 


155 40 

75,391 44 







•• 


61 46 

Asasuni 


1,442 55 

31,128 00 









329 60 

Total of Satkhira »ul»di vi- 
sion 

02,817 01 

2,55,188 31 

0 80 

3 18 

49 09 


0 67 

0 27 

•• 

4 09 

16,169 86 

rhultala 


823 22 

J 0,077 41 

0 09 


0 28 


• 

i 



0 V 

104 75. 

Terakhada 


1,450 95 

31,340 59 

13,305 83 

1 34 

1 00 






412 89 

Dumuria 


8,539 52 

00,789 09 

12 r» 


0 GO 






1,030 38 

Tiaitaghata 


294 82 

45,513 84 

40 45 

0 27 






0 32 

405 04 

Paikgurhha 


1,507 11 

1,10,062 82 

. . 

. , 






0 33 

1,000 51 

Daenpe 


7 07 

57,923 00 









1 90 

Khulna 


003 H9 

12,454 23 

177 22 







1 14 

484 34 

Daulatpur 


097 41 

11,077 01 

1 37 

•• 







204 19 

Total of Sadar 
vision. 

subdi- 

9,044 59 

3,45,843 99 

13,507 79 

1 01 

2 00 





2 00 

4,310 60 

Mollahat 


£359 58 

19,350 02 

11,437 24 


2 10 






306 71 

Harankhola 


024 90 

27,850 82 









2 22 

Kacliua 


147 17 

20,000 83 

1,800 41 








1,014 52 

Kakirhat 


1,519 07 

17,880 59 

1,510 89 

0 08 






1 90 

1,150 93 

ll&mpul 


311 18 

90,303 05 

0 44 

« 







729 05 

Morrellganj . . 


1,221 18 

81,050 21 








- 

128 33 

Bagerhut 


1,209 75 

35,135 43 

12,130 37 

■■ 






3 54 

1,181 01 

Total of Bagerhat 
division 

sub- 

8,452 89 

3,04,309 55 

20,891 35 

0 08 

2 19 





5 44 

4,579 37 

Total of Khulna district . . 

80,315 09 

9,05,341 85 

40,490 00 

4 87 

54 48 


0 67 

0 27 


11 53 

25,059 83 
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W. 

tottltment. . 


•TATEMENT. 



























So ;al No. 
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APPENDIX 

Khulna 


CROP 




Dyes. 

Drugs and narcotics. 

6 

!? 

£ 

f Name of thana. 

• 

Indigo. 

Others. 

• 

Tea.* 

Tobacco. 

Cinchona. 

Indian 

hemp 

(gAnja). 

Betel. 

Others. 

1 

1( a) 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



A. D. 

A. 1). 

A. 1). 

A. I). 

A. D. 

A. I). 

A. D. 

A. D. 

l 

Kalaroa 


.... 


140 47 



44 36 

48 56 

2 

Satkhha 




127 91 



31 34 

4 64 

3 

Tala . . 




325 11 



173 59 

14 24 

4 

Dehlmta 



• 

36 30 




3 64 

5 

KallgaiiJ 




545 34 



6 84* 

4 56 

6 

Shyamnagar 




311 90 





7 

Asasiini 


o 25 


396 42 



42 85 

0 62 


Total of Hatkliira subdivision 

.... 

0 2!> 


1.883 45 



298 98 

76 26 

8 

Phultala 




18 08 

• 

f 

138 30 ' 

554 82 

9 

Terakliada 




237 33. 



2 71 

0 58 

10 

Dumuria 




609 32 



8 56 

904 11 

11 

Baitagliata 




314 01 




29 79 

12 

Palkgachha 




1,374 22 



71 37 


13 

Dacopc 




333 32 





14 

Khulna 




47 41 



88 45 

13 79 

15 

Daulatpur 




61 76 



409 50 

5 07 


Total of Sadar subdivision . . 



.... 

2,995 45 



718 89 

1,508 16 

16 

Mollahat 

' 



438 95 



0 23 

2 94 

17 

Barankhola 




151 86 

.... 



70 90 

18 

Kachua 




255 87 

.... 


41 74 

965 48 

10 

Faklrhat 



.... 

44 10 



64 29 


20 

' Rampal 

— 


. 

289 57 




1,752 06 

.21 

MorrellganJ 

— 



568 04 



8 74 

652 41 

22 

Bagerhat 



.... 

215 30 



202 31 

316 23 


Total of Bagerhat subdivision 




1,963 69 


.... 

317 31 

3,760 02 


Total of Khulna district 


0 25 


6,842 59 

.... 


1,335 18 

5,344 44 
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Net area 
ho ton. 


A. 

n. 

0 

18 

7 

33 

0 

42 

7 

93 

164 

36 

28 

31 

187 

89 

30 

62 

411 

09 

1 

14 

5 

13 

43 

74 

956 

42 

70 

66 

4 

14 

259 

99 

1,341 

22 

1,760 

24 


1,143 93 
508 83 
1,573 49 
304 49 


1 ,301 m 

1,422 85 
899 59 


I 52,440 45 

40 54 I 70,142 37 

00 10 | 19,923 34 

™ 7T I 51,307 90 

r«,971 19 


1,393 55 
10.057 58 


40,437 88 
68,748 82 
50,987 90 
19,648 30 
50,737 56 
70,953 04 
38,838 32 


8 


127 02 
1,992 00 
1,470 28 


3,70.751 34 

18,398 80 

13,247 18 

215 01 

51,796 00 

8,072 66 

78,465 02 

1 .177 53 

48,250 03 

85 85 

1,18,134 95 

911 34 



13,032 17 
43,723 34 
77,287 49 
48,170 78 
1,17,223 61 
58,428 24 
16,116 70 
14,861 44 


1 J ,909 10 3,88,843 83 


1,247 93 
416 11 
1,185 31 


176 07 
3,440 41 


44 07 42,089 95 

29,334 31 
430 15 3 

27,639 92 
19 59 1,02,338 64 

56 23 88,984 73 


5,411 84 
0 83 
1,598 18 
319 21 
26 61 
59 83 
1,114 89 


36.678 11 
29,333 48 
32,628 62 
27,320 71 
1,02,312 03 
88,914 90* 
56,663 84 



865 06 11,53,897 35 


8,541 39 3,73,851 69 

38,849 29 11,15,048 00 



































Serial No 
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1 A Mollahat 

17 Sarankhola 

18 Kanhua 
10 Faklrtiat 

20 Rampal 

21 MorrellgatiJ 
Bagerhat 


Total of Bagerhat Sub 
division. 


Total of Khulna District 


e 

K 

b 

o 

KJ 

5 

• 

i 

> 

u 

6 

12,210 

1 1 ,009 

15.731 

14,291 

10,311 

14,448 

4.791 

4,619 

12.719 

1 1 ,699 

16,545 

13.650 

15.820 

13,606 

94 , 1 30 

83,362 

1,182 

932 

5,417 

4,909 

7,549 

7,818 

19,353 

15,861 

10,577 

7,607 

25,391 

21,940 

10.463 

7,990 

6 308 

5,507 

86.240 

72,624 

6,614 

0.397 

5,843 

4,096 

8,793 

6,432 

7,695 

6,492 

C 19,117 

1 5,034 

21,376 

15,125 

14,370 

12,467 

83,808 

66,043 

264,178 

222,029 
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8etttomtnt 

STATEMENT. 
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APPENDIX V (a). 

*' 

[Form of Agnement to be used in Temporary 
Settlement of a Government Estate with a 
Talukdar.] 

In whose favour executed — 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 

Name, parentage and residence of the person 
^executing the kabulyat. 

I take settlement of Government estate in 
district Khulna bearing Tauzi No. for 
years from 1st April to 31st March al 
an annual net revenue of Rs. subject to 

the following conditions. 

I. Subject to the terms of this settlement, 
I shall be at liberty to sell, alienate or transfer 
my right as tenure-holder in the said estate, 
but I shall remain liable for the revenue 
assessed thereon, until intimation of the 
transfer has been given to the Collector and 
the transfer has been recorded in the Col- 
lector's registers, vide Board’s letter No. 257 
L. R. , dated the 15th January, 1920. 

II. I shall respect the rights recorded in 
the settlement papers as possessed by tenants 
of all grades, village headmen and others in 
the said estate. 

III. I shall not collect higher rents than 
are recorded in the settlement papers as 
demandable from the tenants of any class or 
grade, except in accordance with the law for 
the time being in force relating to the enhance- 
ment or increase of rents. 

IV. I shall not collect or attempt to 
collect any illegal cess or abwabs or exact 
forced labour, nor shall I collect the legal cess 
at a rate higher than that laid down in the 
law regarding cess, and I shall pay the afore- 
said amount of Government revenue accord- 
ing to the instalments noted at the foot of 
this engagement. If I fail to pay the revenue 
as herein provided, the arrears shall be re- 
coverable as land revenue under the law for 
the time being in force for the recovery of 
such arrears. 

V. At the end of the aforesaid period of 
settlement and of each successive settlement 
for which I or my heirs or successors in 
interest shall engage, 1 or my ’ heirs or 
successors in interest shall, subject to the 
same conditions as in the proviso to section 3 
of Regulation VII of 1822, have the right to 
a renewal of the settlement on the revenue 
that may be then fixed. If I or they do not 
take the settlement on the revenue that may be 
then fixed or if I refuse toliold on or to take 
summary settlement for any reason after the 
expiry of any settlement, my right and inter- 
est in the estate shall entirely cease, and the 
Collector shall be at liberty to ma ike any 
fresh arrangements with others, or to hold 
the estate khas as may appear to him advis- 
able without payment of malikana. 

VI. In the event of my or my heirs or 
successors in interest holding on after the 
expiration of the term of settlement specified 
in this kabulyat, I or they shall be held res- 

* ponsible on account of any year subsequent to 


the expiry of such terms of settlement for 
any enhanced revenue as may then be assessed 
and shall not require from Government any 
notice of its intention to revise the settlement. 

VII. On the occurrence of any agricultural 
calamity when Government lias suspended or 
remitted the whole or any portion of the 
revenue for any period, I shall suspend or 
iVmit renVs payable to me by tenants in the 
same proportion as the revenue is suspended 

‘or remitted and for the same jieriod and, if I 
fail to do so, the Collector shall be at liberty 
to withdraw the suspension or remission 
granted. 

VIII. If any waste lands in the estate be 
brought under cultivation through my exer- 
tions, my right to receive the rents derivable 
therefrom without any increase of revenue 
shall continue during the currency of this 
'settlement. 

IX. T shall file any measurement, •collec- 
tion or other papers that may be from time 
to time called for from me by the Collector 
in such Public Office as may be prescribed 
and shall observe the instructions laid down 
by the Hoard of Revenue or Government for 
the maintenance and correction of the Survey 
and Settlement Records without any objection 
so long as this lease continues in force. , 

X. T shall not permit any encroachment to 
be made on lands reserved according to the 
Settlement Records for common village use, 
such as grazing grounds, cremation or burial 
grounds and fuel reserves. 

XL I bind myself year by year to repair 
and keep up all boundary marks within the 
estate, and these marks shall lie liable to 
inspection at any time by the Collector of tin* 
district without any notice whatsoever. 

XII. If the Collector, in consultation with 
the local officers of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, declare that construction of new or 
repairs to any existing outer embankments, 
cross-bunds or dams, or both, or provision of 
sluices or other means of draining off surplus 
water are necessary for the protection of 
tenants, I, on receipt of a notice in writing 
to 'that effect from the Collector, shall, sub- 
ject to a right of appeal within seven days 
from the receipt of the notice aforesaid to the 
Superior Revenue Authorities whose decision 
shall he accepted as final, make such construc- 
tion or repairs according to the dimensions 
and specifications approved by the Collector, 
and shall maintain the works in proper repair 
to the satisfaction of the Collector who shall 
have power to inspect them himself or through 
any officer duly authorised by him. 

XIII. In the event of my violating the con- 
ditions of clauses III, IV and IX of this lease, 
the provisions of the law bearing on the 
matter may be resorted to, to enforce com- 
pliance with its conditions, or the Collector 
may cancel the lease and take steps to enter 
into direct possession of the estate. If on 
receipt of a due notice from the Collector I 
fail to construct or keep in proper repair any 
embankments, cross-bunds, dams or sluices or 
means of draining off surplus water declared 
by the Collector to be necessary under clause 
XII above the Collector shall have power to 
execute such works and to recover the cost 
thereof from me under the law for the time 
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being in force for the recovery of public 
demand n. 

XIV. I{ei.ther I nor my heirs or successors 
in interest shall be at liberty to raise objection 
to the remeasurement of the estates, and re- 
assessment of the revenue of tlx? same after 
this Settlement has expired. 

XV. I admit that the State has reserved,!?* 
itself all rights in minerals with full liberty to 
search ’for the same and that in case minerals • 
are found, the State is entitled to them and to 
rights of way and other reasonable facilities 
for working and carrying away such minerals. 
The State has also the right to grant similar 
powers to the assignees of its minerals rights, 
provided that whenever in the exercise of any 
such right of the State the rights of any per- 
sons are infringed hy the occupation or dis- 
turbance of the surface of any land, the State . 


or its assignees shall pay to such persons such 
amount of compensation for the damages sc? 
caused as may be determined by* the officers of 
Government specially deputed for the purpose. 

XVI. In the event of my death, my rights 
and liabilities as a tenure-holder in respect of 
this estate shall devolve upon my heir or heirs, 
vide Board's letter No. 2031 W. L., dated 
the 20th March, 1925. 

XVII. This settlement has been made with 
me in anticipation of and subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Competent Revenue Authorities 
whose orders, if any, shall be earned out by 
me with effect from the commencement of 
this lease. This settlement shall not be valid 
if it is set aside by such authorities. 

SCHEDULE OF K1KTS:— 
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APPENDIX V(b). 

* 

[Form of Kabulyat to be executed by the 
Malguzar of Temporarily Settled Govern- 
ment Estates*} 

In whose favour executed— 

•• 

< 

SECRET Alt Y OF STATE FOR. INDIA. 

Name, parentage and residence of the person 
executing 1 the kabulyat. 

I take the malguzari settlement of Goyern- 
ment estate in district Khulna bearing Tauzi 
No. for years from 1st April to 
31st March at an annual net rent of 
Rs. subject to the following conditions. 

1. Without the sanction of the Collector 
previously obtained in writing I have not the 
power to transfer by gift, public or private 
sale, mortgage or in any other manner my 
rights or make another a co-sharer with me 
as a malguzar of the estate. T have not the 
power to sublet the tenure or any portion 
thereof to any Ijaradar, Chakdar or other 
person or to grant any leases whatsoever 
creating any tenure between myself and the 
raiyat cultivator. No sublease or other in- 
cumbrance created by me in contravention of 
the terms of this clause shall be in any way 
binding on Government. 

2. I shall respect the rights recorded in 
the settlement papers as possessed by tenants 
of all grades, village headmen and others in 
the said estate. 

3. 1 shall not collect higher rents than 
are recorded in the settlement papers as 
demandable from the tenants of any class or 
grade, but I may collect rents for waste lands 
cultivated through my own exertions. 

4. I shall not collect or attempt to collect 
any illegal cess or abwads or exact forced 
labour, nor shall I collect the legal cess at a 
rate higher than that, laid down in the laws 
regarding cess, and I shall pay the aforesaid 
amount of Government rent according to the 
instalments noted at the foot of this engage- 
ment. If I fail to pay the rent as herein 

i )i*ovided, the arrears shall be recoverable as 
and revenue under the law’ for the time 
being in force for the recovery of such arrears. 

5. At the end of the aforesaid period of 
settlement and of each successive settlement 
for which I or my heirs or successors in 
interest shall engage, I or my heirs or 
successors in interest shall, subject having 
observed all the conditions of the engage- 
ment which w r e entered into with Govern- 
ment in respect of this estate but not 
otherwise, have the right to a renewal 
of the settlement at such rent and 
on such conditions as may then be 
determined by Government, and the decision 
of the highest Revenue Authority shall be 
final in the matter. But in the event of my 
or my heirs or successors in interest once 
ceasing for any lawful reason, whether of our 
own will or against our frill to hold the 
settlement, all rights or interests which I or 
they hold in the estate shall entirely cease 


and I or they shall huve no claim either to 
malikana or * any future settlement of the 
estate. 

6. In the event, of my or iny heirs or 
successors in interest holding on after the 
expiration o^ the term of settlement specified 
in this kabulyat, I or they shall be held 
responsible on 'account of any year subsequent 
Uo the expiry of such term of settlement for 
any enhanced rent as may be then assessed 

' and shall not require from Government any 
notice of its intention b revise the settlement. 

7. On the occurrence of any agricultural 
calamity when Government has suspended or 
remitted the whole or any portion of my rent 
for any period, I shall suspend or remit rents 
payable to me by tenants in the same pro- 
portion as the rent is suspended or remitted 
and for the same period, and if I fail to do 

*no the Collector shall be at liberty to with- 
draw ihe suspension or remission granted. 

8. If any waste land in the estate be 
brought under cultivation through my exer- 
tions, my right to receive the rents deriv- 
able therefrom without any increase of reut 
due to Government shall continue during the 
currency of this settlement. 

9. 1 shall file any measurement, collection 
or other papers thftl* may be from time to 
time called for from me by the Collector in 
such public office as may be prescribed and 
shall observe the instructions laid down bv 
the Board of Revenue or Government for the 
maintenance and correction of the survey 
and settlement record without any objection 
so long as this lease continues in force. 

10. 1 shall not permit any encroachment 
to be made on lands reserved according to the 
settlement record for common village use, 
such as grazing ground, cremation or burial 
ground or fuel reserves. 

11. I bind myself year by year to repair 
and keep up all boundary marks w ithin the 
estate and these marks shall be liable to 
inspection at any time by the Collector of the 
district without any notice whatsoever. 

12. If the Collector, in consultation with 
local officers of the Irrigation Department, 
declare that construction of new r or repairs to 
any existing outer embankments, cross-bunds 
or dams or both or provision of sluices or 
other means of draining off surplus water are 
necessary for the protection of tenants, I, on 
receipt of a notice in writing to that effect 
from the Collector, shall, subject to a right 
of appeal within seven days from the receipt 
of the notice aforesaid to the Superior Revenue 
Authorities whose decision shall be accepted 
as final, make such construction or repairs 
according to the dimensions and specification 
approved by the Collector, and shall main- 
tain the works in proper repair to the satis- 
faction of the Collector wlio shall have pow r er 
to inspect them himself or through an officer 
duly authorised by him. 

13. In the event of my violating any of 
the conditions of the lease or if I become 
insolvent or allow my lease to be sold in 
execution of a decree or fail to comply with 
the provisions of the law relating to grant 
of rent receipts, the provisions of the law 
bearing on the matter may be resorted to, 
to enforce compliance with its conditions, or 
ihe Collector may cancel the lease and take 
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steps to enter into direct possession of the 
estate. 

If on receipt of due notice from the 
Collector, I fail to construct or keep in proper 
repair any embankment, cross-buuds^or dams 
or sluices or means of draining off •surplus 
water declared by the Collector to be neces- 
sary under clause 12 above, the. Collect^’ 
shall have power to execute such works and 
to recover the cost thereof from me under, 
the law for the time being in force for the 
recovery of public demands. 

14. Neither I nor my heirs or successors 
in interest shall be at liberty to raise any 
objection to the remeasurement of the estate 
and the reassessment of the rent due to 
(jovernment for the same after this settlement 
has expired. 

15. I admit that the Stale has reserved# 
to itsejf all rights in minerals with iuii 
liberty to search for the same and that in case 
minerals are found, that the State is entitled 


to them and to rights of way and other 
reasonable facilities for working and carrying 
away such minerals. The Stafl* has also tne a 
right to grant' similar powers to the assignees * 
of its mineral rights, provided that whenevci 
in the exercise of any such right c*f the State 
the rights of any persons are infringed by 
the occupation or disturbance of the surface 
of *any land, the State or its assignees shall 
pay to such persons such amount of eompen- 
sation for the damages so caused as may be 
determined by the officers of (jovernment 
specially deputed for the purpose.^ 

Hi. This settlement has been made with 
me in anticipation of and subject to ihe 
sanction of the Competent Revenue Author- 
ities whose orders, if any shall be carried out 
by me with effect from the commencement 
of this lease. This settlement shall not be 
valid if it is set aside by such authorities. 

SCHEDULE OF KISTS: — 
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APPENDIX V(c). 

, Form of Agreement to be used in Temporary 
Settlement of a Government Estate with 
a Haoladar. ] 

In whose favour executed — 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 

( 

Name, parentage and residence of the person 
' executing kabulyat. 

I take settlement of Government estate in 
district bearing Tauzi No. for years 
from 1st April to 31st March at an 

annual net revenue of Rs. subject to 

the following conditions. 

I. Subject to the terms of this settlement, 

I shall be at liberty to sell, alienate or trans- 
fer my entire right in the said estate, but 
I shall not, be entitled to divide my right in 
the haola with any other person or to sublet 
it or lease any portion of it to any person 
except a bond fide cultivator. In case I 
transfer my entire right, 1 shall remain liable 
for the revenue assessed thereon, unless the 
transfer is registered under the provisions of 
Act VII (11. G.) of 1870. 

IT. I shall respect the rights recorded in 
the settlement papers as possessed by ten- 
ants of all grades, village headmen and 
others in the said estate. 

III. I shall not collect higher rents than 
arc* (recorded u\ the settlement papers as 
demandable from the tenants of any class or 
grade, except in accordance with the law for 
the time being in force relating to the 
enhancement or increase of rents. 

I V. I shall not collect or attempt to collect 
any illegal cess or abwabs or exact forced 
labour nor shall I collect the legal cess at a 
rate higher than that laid down in the law 
regarding cess, and I shall pay the 
aforesaid amount of Government revenue ac- 
cording to the instalments noted at the foot 
of this engagement. If I fail to pay the 
revenue as herein provided, the arrears shall 
be recoverable under the provisions of Act VI T 
<H. C.) of 18G8. 

V. At the end of the aforesaid period of 
settlement and after every successive settle- 
ment for which 1 or my heirs or successors 
in interest shall engage, 1 or my heirs or 
successors in interest shall, subject to the 
proviso to section 3 of Regulation VII of 
182U, have a right to renewal of settlement 
for a period of 30 years at a rate of revenue 
which is not higher than that paid for similar 
land by tenure-holders under neighbouring 
landlords and grantees. If I do not take the 
settlement on the revenue that may then be 
fixed or if I refuse to hold on or to t^ce sum- 
mary settlement for any reason after the ex- 
piry of any settlement, my right and interest 
in the estate shall entirely cease, and thq 
Collector shall be at liberty to make any frV*sh 
arrangements with others or to hold the estate 
khas, as may appear to him advisable. 

VI. In the event of my or my heirs or 
successors in interest holding on after the ex- 
piration of the term of settlement specified 


in this kabulyat, I. or they shall he held 
responsible on account of any year subsequent 
to the expiry of such terms of settlement for 
any enhanced revenue as may then be assess- 
ed upon the estate and shall not require 
from Government any notice of its intention 
to revise the settlement. 

VII. On the occurrence of any agri- 
cultural calamity when Government has sus- 
pended or remitted the whole or any portion 
'of the revenue for any period, I shall suspend 
or remit rents payable to me by tenabts in 
the same proportion as t lie* revenue is sus- 
pended or remitted and for the same period, 
end, if I fail to do so, the Collector shall be at. 
liberty to withdraw the suspension or remis- 
sion granted. 

VIII. If any waste lands in the estate be 
brought under cultivation through my exer- 
tions, my right to receive the rents derivable 

therefrom without any increase oi Bevenuc 
shall continue* during the currency of this 
settlement. 

IX. 1 shall file any measurement, collec- 
tions or other papers t lint may be from time 
to time called for from me by tlu- Collector 
in such Public office as may la* prescribed and 
shall observe the instructions laid down by 
the Hoard of Revenue* or Government for the 
maintenance and correction of the Survey and 
Settlement Records without any objection, so 
long as this lease continues in force. 

X. I shall not permit any encroachment to 
be made on lands reserved according to the 
Settlement Records for common village use, 
such as grazing grounds, cremation or burial 
grounds, and fuel reserves. 

Xf. 1 hind myself year by year to repair 
and keep up all boundary marks within the 
estate, and these marks shall be liable to 
inspection' by the Collector of the- district 
without any notice whatsoever. 

XII. It the Collector, in consultation 
with the local officers of the Irrigation 
Department, declares that construction of new 
or repairs to any existing 1 outer embankments, 
cross-bunds or dams, or both, or provision oi 
sluice or other means of draining oft surplus 
water are necessary tor the protection of ten- 
ants, 1, on receipt of a notice in writing to 
that effect, from the Collector, shali, subject, 
to a right of appeal to the Superior Revenue 
Authorities, make such construction or re- 
pairs according to the dimensions and speci- 
fications approved by the Collector, and shall 
maintain the works in proper repair to the 
satisfaction of the Collector who shall have 
power to inspect them himself or through an 
officer duly authorised by him. 

XIII. In the event of my violating the 
conditions of clauses III, IV 'and IX of this 
lease, the provisions of the law bearing on 
the matter may be resorted to, to enforce 
compliance with its conditions, or the Col- 
lector may cancel the lease and make any 
fresh arrangements with others or hold the 
estate khns as may appear to him advisable. 

If on receipt of a due notice from the Col- 
lector I fail to construct or keep in proper 
repair any embankments, cross-bunds, dams 
or sluices or means of draining off surplus 
waiter declared by the Collector to be neces- 
sary under clause XII above, the Collector 
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shall have power to execute such works and 
to recover the cost thereof from me under the 
law for the lime being in force for the re- 
covery of •public demands. 

JEIV. Neither 1 nor my heirs or successors 
in interest shall be at liberly to raise any 
objection to the remeasnroment of the estate 
and the reassessment of the revenue of the 
same after this settlement has expired. * 

XV.' I admit that the State ha* reserved* 
to itsolf all rights in minerals with full liberty 
to search for the same and in case minerals 
are found, the State is entitled to them and 
to rights of way and other reasonable 
facilities for working and carrying away such 
minerals. The State has also the right to 
grant similar powers to the assignees of its 
mineral rights, provided that whenever in 
the exercise of any such right of the State^ 


the rights of any persons are infringed by 
the occupation or disturbance of the surface 
of the land, the State or its assignees shall 
pay to such persons such amount of compen-* 
sat ion for the damages so caused as may be 
determined by the officers of Government 
specially deputed for the purpose. 

XVI. In the event of my death, my rights 

anfl liabilities in respect of this estate shall 
devolve upon my heir or heirs. • 0 

XVII. .This settlement has been made 
with me in anticipation of and subject to the 
sanction of the Competent ltcvenfie Author- 
ities whose orders, if any, shall be carried 
out by me from the commencement of this 
lease. This settlement shall not be valid if 
it is set aside by such authorities. 

SCHEDULE OF KISTS:— 
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APPENDIX VI. 

r 

Statement cff Officers who were employed in the district of Khtifha. 


Serial 

Name df offioer. 

• 

Period of employment. 

Nature of duties. 

No. 

• 

From — 

« • 

To — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

• 



• 

i 

t 

. 

Civilians. 




1 

L. H. Fhwcus, Ksq., i.c.s. 

1-9-1921 

.... 

Settlement Officer. 

2 

A. H. Kennn, Esq., i.c,8. 

2-11-1921 

2-4-1922 

Cadastral Charge? Officer. 

3 

L. G. Pinnell, Esq., i.c.s. 

2-1-1923 

26-4-1924 t 

Cadastral and Attestation Charge 
Officer. 

4 

T. B. Jameson, Esq. t i.c.s. 

11-11-1923* 

1 1-12-1924 

Cadastral and Attestation Charge 

Officer. «. 


Extra Assistant Settlement 
Superintendent of Surveys. 




5 

1. Newton, Esq. 

6-11-1922 

22-6-1933 

Technical Adviser. 


Deputy Collectors. 




6 

Babu S&mbhu Charon Chatter- 
jee. 

18-10-1921 

19-7-1922 

Cadastral * and Attestation Cltargo 
OtUeer. 



7-10-1922 

26-2-1923 

Ditto. 



14-10-1924 

1 25-11-1925 

Ohjeetion Officer. 

7 

Moulvi Liutfar Rah am an Taraf- 
dar. 

18-10-1921 

4-7-1922 

Cadastral Circle O dicer. 



2-11-1923 

26-4-1924 

Attestation and Objection Officer. 

8 

Babu Promod Kanjan Das Gup- 
ta. 

26-10-1923 

i 

— 

Cadastral Circle Officer, Attestation 
Charge Officer and Objection, Ja- 
inubandi and Diara Olficer. 


Munsiffs. 

f 15-10-1921 

16-4-1922 

] 

9 

Babu Jitcndra Prasad Sen 

1 

[ 23 -IO-I 922 

28-2-1923 

> Cadastral and Attestation Circle 
Officer. 

• 

10 

,, J ogendra Nath Wadadar 

7-10-1922 

31-5-1923 

Cadastral Circle Officer. 


Sub- Deputy Collectors . 




11 

Rai Sahib Anath Bandit u Chat- 
terjee. 

24-6-1921 

— 

Headquarters Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 

• 

12 

Babu Phani Lai Mukhcrjee . . 

17-10-1921 

18-6-1922 

Cadastral Circle Officer. 

13 

„ Akhil Chandra Ganguly 

23-10-1921 

23-3-1923 

Technical Adviser. 

14 

„ Suresh Chandra Cliakra- 

borty. 

30-10-1921 

13-5-1922 

Cadastral Circle Officer. 

15 

,, Rajendra Nath Gupta . . 

18-10-1921 

9-4-1922 

Ditto. 

16 

,, Badanya Kumar Roy . . 

7-11-1921 

2-7-1922 

Ditto. 

17 

M Promada Kumar Basu 

25-10-1921 

18-8-1922 

Ditto. 

• 

18 

„ Lai Mohan Basu 

20-8-1923 

— 

Technical Adviser. % 

19 

Moulvi Ali Azam . . 

7-10-1922 

26-2-1923 

Attestation Charge Office. 

20 

Babu Janaki Bhushan Sinha 

15-1 1-1922 

.... 

Jurnubandi and Diara Officer. 

21 

M Suresh Chandra Dos 

* Gupta. 

27*110-1923 

25-7-1925 

Cadastral uud Attestation Circle Offi- 
cer. 

“ 22 

„ Sasadhar Das Qupta 

4-11-1923 

3-7-1924 

Ditto. 



15-10-1924 

17-7-1925 

Objection Officer. 
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APPENDIX VI — contd. 


8MMHmt of Officers whc ware employed in the district of Khulna — contd. 




‘Period of employment. 


Serial 

Name of officer. 



Nature of duties. 

N*». 



• 

Prom — 

•'Vo- 


1 

2 

3 • 

4 

5 

• 

Sub - Deputy Collector s — -concld. 


• 


23 

f 51- 1 1 -1823 

2-0-1921 



Bat>u Puma Chandra Sen 

•s 


> Cadastral and Attestation Circle 



L 15-10-11121 

S-0-1925 

J Ollicer. 

24 

,, Kudhanshu Kan jan Do 

5-1 1-1023 


Cadastral and Attestation (Circle 




Officer, Objection and case-work 
Officer. 


25 

Moulvi Khurshed Alain Chou- 

5-1 1-1 923 

24-3-1921 

Cadustral Circle Officer. 

o 

dhury. 




20 

Babu Harendru Nuili Mukher- 

22-10-1924 


Attestation and Case- work Officer. 


jc?e. 





Revenue OJJicer. 




1 

Moulvi Golani Akhar 

18-8-1921 

1-10-1924 

Cad us t ral Circle Officer and Attesta 


• 

e 



tion Circle Officer. 

o 

*> 

Babu Nibumn Ch. Duttu 

12-12-1921 

2-10-1925 

Ditto. 



f 3 4 1922 

1-10-1924 


3 

„ Stiresh Ch. Neil 

1 8-1-1925 

19-9-1925 

y Ditto. 



f 14-3-1922 

5-8-1922 

~l 

4 

,, Jyotish Chandra Chou- 



> B u j ha rat. and Cadastral Circle Officei 


dhury. 

l 7-10-1922 

10-8.1 924 

J and Attestation (Circle Officer. 

5 

,, Proinatha Nath Cliodu- 

5-4-1922 

21-7-1922 

Cadastral Circle Officer. 


dhury. 




6 

„ Cliundru M. Karmaker 

1 1-3-1922 


Bujharat, Attestation Circle Officer 




1 1 

and Janiabandi Works. 

7 

,, Jogcndra Chandra Baner- 

15-4-1922 1 

21-7-1922 

Cadastral Circle Ollicer. 


jee. 

! 

1 



8 

,, Itajendra Nath Chatter- 

7-10-1922 

2-10-1925 

Attestation Circile Officer and Ob- 


jee. 



jeotion Officer. . 

9 

,, Anukul Ch. Ganguly 

7-10-1922 

2-10-1925 

Attestation Circle Officer. 

10 

ff Anukul Ch. Sarkar 

7 -IV- 1922 

13-10-1923 

Ditto. 

11 

Moulvi Mufi/.uddin Khan 

5-10-1922 

2-10-1925 

Attestation Circle Officer and Ob- 





jection Officer. 

12 

,, Md. Siddujue 

7-10-1922 

19-9-1925 

Attestation Circle Officer and Jarau- 




bandi Works. 

13 

„ Colarn Hydur 

7-12-1922 

27-1-1923 

Cadustral Circle Officer. 

14 

,, Abdul Gani Tatukdur 

7-10-1922 

1-10-1924 

Attestation Circle Officer. 

15 

Babu Upendra Ki whore Muzuin- 

0-10-1922 

2-10-1925 

Ditto. 


dar. 

f 7-10-1922 

13-10-1923 

1 

10 

Moulvi Tuheruddin Aliinad 

\ 14-10-1924 

1-9-1925 

> Ditto. 

17 

Babu Janardan Sen Gupta 

7-10-1922 

13-10-1923 

Ditto. 

18 

,, Prokush Ch. Dus Gupta 

7-10-1922 

1-10-1921 

Ditto. 

10 

ff Sita Nath l>os Gupta . . 

7-10-1922 

2-10-1925 

Ditto. 

20 

Moulvi Ali llossain 

7-10-1922 

0-4-1924 

Ditto. 



f 2-11-1922 

ifo-5-1923 

1 

21 

Babu Jogendra Chandra Dutta 



>Bujhurut, Cadastral Circle Officer 


l 7-12-1923 

.... 

J and Press Superintendent. • 

• 

22 

Moulvi Mozaffar Ahined 

7-10-1922 

• — 

4-3-1923 

Cadastral Circle Officer. 
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APPENDIX VI — contd. 

Statement of officers who were employed in the district of Khulna— contd. 




i 

. i 




Period of employment. 


Serial 

Name of officer . 



Nature of duties. 

No. 

From— 




' To — 


r 

2 

3 

4 

5 


« 

c Revenue Officer — conoid. 




23 

Moulvi Kashem Ali Khan 

11-4-1923 

2-10-1923 

Cadastral and Attestation Circle 





Officer. 

24 

„ Abdul Walied 

21-4-1023 

13-10-1924 

Attestation Circle Offieer. 

25 

Babu Sidcswar Haidar 

26-10-1923 

2-10-1925 

Attestation Circle Officer. 

26 

„ Syama Kanta Ganguly 

26- 10-1023 

1-10-1924 

« 

Ditto. 


Kanungoa. 

• 



1 

Mr. K. J. DeSilvii 

28-9-1921 

1-10-1924 

Bujharat. 





1 )o. 

2 

Babu Jadu Nath Ganguly 

18-10-192! 

17-4 -1 921 

Bujharat Kauungo awl Cadastral 




Cin4e Officer. 

3 

Moulvi Abdur Kuzzak 

18-10-1921 

29-11-1922 

Bujhurat. 

4 j 

,, Ammuddin Ahmed 

18-10-1921 

19 4-1924 

Bujharat Kiytungo and Cadastral 





Circle* Officer. • 



r 18-10-1021 

! 24-7-1922 

) 

6 

„ Golam Assam Choudhuri 

\ 7-10-1923 

1-10-1924 

Bujharat. 

6 

Babu Nagendra Kish ore Biswas 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

l)o. 



r 18-10-1921 

26-7-101*2 

1 

7 

„ Subodh Ch. Ghosh 

\ 7-10-1922 

28-12-1924 

V Do. 

8 

,, Upendra Nath Pal 

18-10-1921 

J 7-7- 1022 

Do. 

1 ) 

,, Jogendra Kumar Sen . . 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

10 

,, San t osh Kumar Bhatta- 

18-10-1921 

31-10-1924 

Do. 


cherjee. 




11 

,, tlitendra Nath Roy 

18-10-1921 

1 10-1924 

Do. 

12 

Moulvi A. F. Basirul Huq, Chou- 

20-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

l)o. 


dliury. 




13 

,, Kazi Abdul Gani 

18-10-1921 

28-8-1924 

l)o. 

14 

Babu Satish Chandra Misra 

22-10-1921 

l>- 9- 1924 

Do. 

15 

,» Jagadish Chandra Bluit- 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 


taeharjec. 

f 18-10-1921 

20-4-1923 


16 

Moulvi Bazlal Haq Choudhury 

\ 1-3-1924 

1-10-1924 

V Do. 

17 

Babu Jogendra Nath Sen 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

18 

„ Hrislii Kesh Mazutndar 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

IS) 

,, Anukul Chandra Das . . 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

20 

M Dhirendra Chandra Sen 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

21 

Moulvi Abdul Gani 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

22 

Babu Indu Bhushan Chatterjee 

18-10-1921 

17-8-1924 

Do. 

23 

Moulvi Abdul GafTar 

1^-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Bujharat. 

24 

Babu Upend ra N. Ganguly 

18-10-1921 

19-9-1925 

Bujharat and Sadar Kahungo. 

25 

,, Suesh Ch Das Gupta 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Bujharat. 

•26 

Jogeswar Mazumdar 

18-10-1921 

5-12-1921 

Do. 

27 

t> Manindra Mohan Das 

18-10-1921 

16-10-1922 

« 

Do. 
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APPENDIX VI —canid. 

Statement of officers who were employed in the district of* Khulna — contd. 


Serial 

Name of officer. • 

Period of employment. 

Nature of duties. 

No. 

■PM 

1 


2 

1 

I 

5 

28 ! 

K a nu ngoes — r.o ntd. 

Babu Priya Mohan Ghatak 

f 18- 10- 1921 

[ 3-4-1923 

27-1-1923 

1-10-1924 

Bujharal . 

29 

,, Hem Chan<Jra Pathak 

18-10-1921 

2-9- 1 924- 

Do. 

SO 

,, Santosli Kumar Chukrahor- 

ty. 

18-10-1921 

o 

1-10- J 924 

Do. 


,, Urnesh Chandra Chakrabor- 
iy. 

18-10-1921 

31-10 1924 

Do. 

82 

„ Bliim Chnndar Barman 

18-10-1921 

4-12-1923 

Do. 

33 

„ Hint Lai Banei*j«*e . . 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

34 

,, Surondra N. Manrrjec* 

18 10-1921 

1-10-1921 

Do. 

35 

,, Surendra Ku/nar Stir 

* 

18-10-1921 

1 10- 1921 

Do. 

*• 

30 

,, Joytish Chandra thus 

IS 10-1921 

30- 8- 1924 

I >o. 

37 

Moulvi Md. Abdul Maz id 
Choudhury. 

18-10-192 1 

28-3-1922 

Do. 

38 

Babu Sudhir ( 'handra Bardhan 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

39 

,, Dinewh Chandra Sen -Gupta 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

40 

Moulvi Kazi A. N. VValied 
lloHsain. 

IK-10-1921 

16-8-1924 

Do. 

41 

,, Shamasiiddin Ahmed 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

42 

Babu llciri Das I)ah 

18-10-1921 

16-10-1924 

Do. 

43 

Moulvi Kainizuddin Ahmed 

IS- 10- 1921 

4-7-1924 

* Do. 

44 

Babu Moni Mohan Mukhorjee. . 

18-10-1921 

2-9-1924 

Do. 

45 

Moulvi Abul Mansur Md. A la 
Akbar. 

18-10-1921 

17-9-1923 

Do. 

40 

Babu Brojendra K. Sarkar 

19-10-1921 

• 

J -3- 1922 

Do. 

47 

Moulvi Khandaker Kuzlal Haqu 

18-10-1921 

13-10-1923 

l)o. 

48 

,, Asraf Ali 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

49 

Babu Jo^endm ftlath Ghosh . . 

f 18-10-1921 
\ 14-2-1922 

1-12-1921 

1 1.5-1922 

^ Do. 

50 

Moulvi ShamRul I lossuin 

IS- 10- 1921 

14-10-1923 

Do. 

51 

,, Abul Hoasain 

18-JO-1021 

14-10-1923 

Do. 

52 

,, Md. Asatiulla 

18-10-1921 

14-10-1923 

Do. 

53 

Babu Hara Nath Mttjumdar . . 

18-10-1921 

7-2-1923 

Do. 

54 

Re bat i Mohan Gulia Tha- 
kurta. 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

55 

„ Kuluda Kinkar Ghosh . . 

18-10-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

' 

50 

ff Nalini Kanta Mukherjee 

18-1Q-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

57 

„ Upcndra Chandra Cliou- 
dliury. 

4-11-1921 

1-10-1924 

e 

Do. 

58 

„ Raj an i K. Choudliury 

7-11-1921 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

59 

„ Ambika Cliaran Sen 

5-11-1921 

28-2-1922 

Do.* 

60 

Moulvi Sayed Muzzarn Hossain 

20-10-1^21 

10-12-1922 

Do. 
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APPENDIX Vt—concM. 


Statement of officers who were employed in the district of Kh trine — concld 


Serial 

Name of officer. 

Period of employment. • 

Nature of duties. 

No. 

* 

•9 

From- 

To — 

1 

. *> 

— r 

3 

4 

5 • 


« 

Ktt nungocs — con eld . 




til 

Kiilm 1 1 emend m Natli 13oso 

25-1-1922 

8-6-1922 

■Bujliarat . 

62 

„ Jatindra M. Clinkraborty 

r 16-4-1022 
\ 21-1 1-1022 

4-7-1922 

17-4-1924 

j- no. 

OS 

., Provash Ch. Chutterjee . . 

f 11-4-1922 
\ 10- W l 922 

* 25-7-1922 

27-7-1924 

j*- Do. 

04 

,, Nagendrn K. Bunerjcc . . 

10-10-1922 

23-7-1924 

Do. 

05 

Moulvi Bad n r Uddin Ahmed . . 

7-10-1922 

1-10 1921 

Do. 

00 

Babu Girish Chandra »Sen 

25-1-1922 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

07 

OS 

„ Biseswar Majumdar 

** Parameswar Sunyal 

23-4-1924 

14-10-1921 

— 

Record Room Knquiry and Recovery 
Officer. ' 

Recovery Officer. 

09 

,, Bn dim Oh. Mandal 

f 22-1-1922 
\ 1-5-1925 

1- 10-1924 

2- 10-1925 

^ Bujliarat. 

70 

„ Sukumor Mukherjee 

7-4-1922 

31-7-1924 

Do. 

71 

Moulvi Tuychuddin Ahmed 

r 7-4-1022 
\ 14-10-1024 

0-4-1923 

17-12-1924 

j- Do. 

72 

Babu Satyendra N. Bose 

8-4-1922 

17-10-1922 

Do. 

73 

Kulipada Sen 

9-4-1922 

23-9-1922 

Do. 

74 

,, Karnula Kanta lint a bay al 

9-4-1922 

23-10-1922 

Do. 

75 

Moulvi Nabi Rezu Bhushan 

12 5-1922 

7-11-1922 

Do. 

70 

Babn Benoy Bhushan Sen 

7-10-1922 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

77 

Moulvi Abdul Aziz A khan 

r 7-10-1922 
\ 1-3-1925 

1- 10-1924 

2- 10-1925 

j- Do. 

78 

Balm Satish Chandra Datta . . 

7-10-1922 

13-10-1923 

Do. 

79 

»» Anukul Ch. Das Gupta . . 

7-10-1922 

1-10-1924 ' 

Do. 

SO 

«* Soori Bilasli Mukherjee . . 

7-10-1922 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

81 

„ Jatindra Kumar Nag 

f 7-10-1922 
\ 15-7-1925 

1- 10-1924 

2- 10-1925 

j- Do. 

82 

Moulvi Zahidul Islam 

7-10-1922 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

83 

Babu Bislinupada Chaiterjc*? . . 

7-10-1924 

J -10-1924 

Do. 

84 

,, Jatindra M. Majumdar . . 

7- 10- 1922 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

85 

,, Probhat Chandra Bose . . 

2-0-1923 

31-7-1924 

Do. 

80 

,, Sharnju Lai Bose 

10-4-1924 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

87 

,, Dhirendra Nath Bhatt.a- 
eherjee. 

f 14-4-1924 

< + 

l 15-5-1925 

1- 10-1924 

2- 10-1925 ' 

j- Do. 

88 

Moulvi Moizuddin Ahmed 

10-«1-1 924 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

89 

« 

feabu Birinchi Lai Roy 

8-4-1924 

1-10-1924 

Do. 

90 

Moulvi Md. Ismail 

14-5-1924 

16-8-1924 

Do. 

91 

Babu Nani Gopnl Mukherjee . . 

15-5-1925 

, 9-8-1925 

Do. 
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APPENDIX VII (a). 

List of Important Notifications. 


Local area. 

* 

Number and date of Notification. 


* 

Under section 

3, Survey Act. 

9 - 

Under section 

101 (J), B.T. Act. 

i 

Under Act IX 
of 1847. 

0 

Under section 
101(2) (d). B.T + 
Act. 

Khulna 

No. 7543 L.R., 

dated the 3rd 
September 1920. 

No. 7167 L.R., 

dated the 13th 
August 1921. 

read with No. 
7877 L.li., dated 
the 4th Septem- 
ber 1921. 



Khjjlna, including that 
portion of the district 
which has been trans- 
ferred to the district 
of Faridpur by Noti- 
fication No. 2275 L.R., 
dated the 18th Sep- 
tember 1913. 



No. 6022 L.R., 

dated the 3rd 
August 1923. 


Tauzi No. 978 of 
Khulna Collectorate 
falling in the district * 
of Hakarganj. 

0 



No. 8991 L.R.. 
dated the 12th 
August 1925. 


APPENDIX VII (b). 



Number and date of Notification. 

• 

Name of officer. 

Appointinciil as 
Settlement 
Officers. 

Powers of 
Revenue Officer 
and Settlement 
Officer. 

Powers of a 
Collector under 
Regulation VII 
of 1822, 

IX of 1825, 

111 of 1 828 and 

IX of 1833. 

Special powers 
under the 

Bengal 

Tenancy Act. 



Khulna 

0 

district. 


L. li. Faweus, Esq.. 

I.C.S. 

No. 7859 L.H., 

dated the 5th 
September 1921. 

No. 7860 L.R., 

fluted the 5th 
September 1921. 

No. 10500 L.R., 
dated the 1st 
December 1922. 

Nos. 10496 L.R., 

10497 L.R., 

10498 L R., and 

10499 L.li.. 
.dated the 1st 
December 1922, 



1 J essore 

district . 



No. 901 L.R., 
dated the 1st 
January 1923. 

No. 902 L.R., 

dated the 26 th 

January 1923. 

No. 907 L.R., 

dated the 26th 
January 1923. 

Nos. 903 L.R.. 

904 L.R., 905 

L.R.. and 906 
L.R.. dated the 
26th , January 
1923. 



Faridpur 

district . 


' 

' 

. 

No. 5300 L.R., 

dated the 13th 
May 1925. 

No. ‘ 5301 L.R., 

dated the 13th 
May 1925. 




Hakarganj 

district. 




No. 5030 VR., 
dated the 4th 
May 1925. 

No. 5031 L.R.. 

plated the 4th 
TKay 1925. 

i 

0 


21 
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APPENDIX VII (0. 

t 

, Adoption of Villages as units of survey and ' 
record for the purpose of danse 10 (b) of 
section 3 of the Bengal' Tenancy Act. 


Name of police-station. Nurnbor and date 

of Notification. t 


Satkhira* Tala, Asasuni, Knli- 
g&nj, Debhata, Kalaroa, 

Shyamnagar, Daulatpur and 

Terakhada . . No. 325*L.R., dated 

the 1 Oth March 

* 1925. 


Palerhat, Phultola, Baitaghata, 

Dumuria, Dacope and Paik- 

gachha .. .. No. 7031 L.R., dated 

the 1 5th August. 
1024. 

Bagcrhat, Fukirhat, Kachua, 

Rampal, Morrellganj, Mollahat 

and Sarankhola . . . . No. 4426L.K., dated 

the 8 th April 
1925. 

Mollahat in regard to villages 
(J. L. Nos. 53 to 01) surveyod 
in Mokimpur Petty Settle- 
ment . . . . No. 3074 L.R., dated 

the 23rd March 
1925. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

Reprint of Chapters XIX, XX, XXI of 
Pargiter’s History of the Sunderbans. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Revised Sunderrans Grant Ri les of 
24tii September 1853. 

248. State of Sunderbans grants, 1852.— 

The Board had had the state of the Sunder- 
bans repeatedly under consideration. In con- 
n eetion with an application for extension of the 
free per.iod in lots 50 and 72, they called, in 
May 1852, for a statement of all grants in 
the Jessore district, and in 4 line following 
for a statement of all giants showing a total 
of 204 allotments, of which 173 had been 
granted out, while the rest were undisposed 
of. The grants were classified thus*: — 



24-Pnr- 

ffanas. 

Jessore. 

liakar* 

ganj. 

Total. 

Free period expired, assessed 
ami settled. 

6 

4 

3 

13 




Free period under settlement. 

5 

1 


6 

Free period extended 

37 


3 

40 

Original grants unmodified . . 

45 

4 

19 

68 

Original pattas cancelled and 

36 

3 


30 

new grants made. 




Original pattas not regranted 

5 

2 


7 

Total once granted out 

134 

14 

25 

i 

173 

Unwanted allotments 

53 

38 

•• 

* 91 

Total allotments 
k 

187 

52 

25 

c 264 


fhe Presidency Commissioner and Board 
took these facts, into consideration, but mean* 
while, when reporting to Government in 
December 1852 on the annual returns of the 
Sunderbans^ the Board observed that* the 
system iff grants had certainly not answered. 
Clearances had been less than was antici- 
pated; lhany settlements hud broken down; 
the rent-free term had been extended in 
nearly all cases where it had expired, and 
•the rents derived from the grants had been 
next to nothing. Extensive inquiries had 
been made and were in progress, and the 
Board hoped shortly to lay before the Govern- 
ment a revised scheme for Sunderbans lands. t 

249. Modifications in grant rules proposed 
by the Presidency Commissioner, 1852. — The 

Presidency Commissioner Mr. Bruce, in for- 
, warding the foregoing statement to the Board, 
reviewed the system in force. He disapproved 
of the long free period as raising illusory ex- 
pectations in the minds of grantees. The 
assessment in a great part of the Sunderbans 
was higher than in the adjacent permanently- 
settled estates — a circumstance that hampered 
reclamation in the first instance and also led 
to the relapse of cultivation and the ruin ot 
the grantee. Two. remedies were open — 
either a general extehsion of the free, period 
or a reduction of the Government demand. 
The former was unsatisfactory, as no mere 
extension would reduce the final rate of 
assessment to a proper standard, while in the 
interim Government would receive nothing, 
lie, therefore, preferred the latter remedy. 
The reduction of the rate from 8 to 4 annas 
was absolutely necessary in the Jessore por- 
tion of the Sunderbans, while a reduction to 
5 annas would, lie thought, be sufficient in 
the 24-Parganas where access was readier and* 
the markets nearer, and to f) J annas in 
Bakarganj, where, though the markets were 
distant, reclamation was easier, the water 
sweeter, and the crops more plentiful. These 
modifications lie recommended as desirable 
alike in the interests of the Government and 
the grantees. 

'250. Modifications proposed by grantees.— 

The Board agreed generally with Mr. Bruce’s 
views, hut before submitting the matter to 
Government gave the grantees an opportunity 
of expressing their sentiments. Some 40 
grantees laid a petition before the Board, in 
which they declared that unless more liberal 
terms were accorded, Government could never 
look forward to the general clearance of the 
Sunderbans in the face of the expense, labour 
and risk incurred by the grantees and the 
manifest failure of the rules then extant. 
They asked for the following terms — u. free 
period of 20 years, then an assessment, of one 
anna on half the area for ten years, and there- 
after the assessment of the whole area (deduct- 
ing the irreclaimable portion) at 1 anna fbr 
ten years, at \\ anna for the next ten years, 
undf afterwards at 2 annas, the maximum rate, 
in perpetuity : the grant to be liable to forfei- 
ture if one-eighth of the area were not cleared 
in five years. 


•Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner. No. 229, dated the 26th June 1852. This table Is complete for country as far as the 

— ° ut - - -ttSfc 

t Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 228, dateC the 9th December 1852, 
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251. Review of $imderba«ts grant* echeme 
by the Board, 1852. — The Board — Messrs. 
Gordon, Ricketts and E. Currie — submitted | 
their report No. 4G1 to Government on 
14tb 'December 1852, reviewing the history of 
the grants from the commencement, and con- 
sidering all the views that had been pro- 

} M>unded. They t>egan with the proposal put 
orward by the Board in 181(> to fix 8 annas as 
the Sunderbans rate per the bigK&t of 111) 
cubits 1 or 55 yard's, which proposal, however, 
had led to nothing. Next followed terms of 
1819*which were approved by the Government 
on 19th March 1819, but were not promul- 
gated till 24th March 1825. Those the Board 
summarised, remarking with regard to the 
assessment that the ultimate net rate was 8 
annas “ upon what may be presumed to have 
been the high a. of 100 (110) cubits measure- 
ment Those rules were in force till 1829 
when, on the Board’s report, the Government 
amended them on 8th September. The Board 
set out the amended rules as advertised on 
23rd March 1830. The ultimate rate was 8 
annas per bigha, which, though not defined 
in the rules, was stated in the remeasurement 
clause of the kabulyat to be of 80 cubits or 
40 yards. Hence, the Board remarked “ that 
if the bigha formerly in use was, as has been 
supposed, one of 110 pftbits, the change was 
tn effect tantamount to nearly doubling the rate 
of assessment proposed by the Board in 1N16 M .* 
These terms applied especially to grants of 
waste lands in the Sumler bans, but there were 
besides lands reclaimed from the Sunderbans, 
whirl) had been resumed and assessed at what 
appeared to have been taken as the rates pre- 
vailing in the adjoining parganas, which were 
generally very low. It was not till 1844 that 
the Commissioner, Mr. Harvey, represented 
the anomaly of such lauds being assessed at 
less than the Sunderbans grant rate, and 
thenceforward the Sunderbans rate of 8 annas 
per the 40-yard bigha was the rate fixed either 
immediately or ultimately upon all resumed 
Sunderbans lands open to permanent settle- 
ment. Nearly 23 years had elapsed since the 
rules came into force, but the scheme had 
proved a total failure. Clearances had been 
less than was anticipated and the revenue 
next to nothing: applications for a prolonged 
rent-free period had been numerous, grants 
had been repeatedly resumed for failure to 
cultivate, and the disinclination of parties to 
take up fresh grants was as great as ever. 
These facts and certain circumstances re- 
ported by the Collector of Jessore had induced 
the Board to reconsider the whole subject. 
The results in the resumed mahals had been 
markedly different. The Board summed up 
those results, showing that the assessment in 
those mahals had fairly stood ; but they 
agreed with Mr. Bruce in holding that the 
icsumed mahals were no criterion by which to 


judge of the grants proper, since the former 
were generally small, all more or less culti- 
vated prior to resumption and mostly adjacent 
to permanently-settled estates «by the holders 
of which they had been reclaimed — in fact* 
they bore little analogy to ordinary Sunder- 
bans lands. The Board discussed his views 
and 1 expressed their general agreement with 
them. Turning to the proposals put forward 
bj' the grantees, the Board pronounced the 
rates too low, there being nothing, in the 
circumstances to warrant so great a reducfiim, 
though ntany of the grantees' arguments, the 
failure of the existing system, and the Com- 
missioner’s remarks regarding the rtites current, 
all proved that a considerable reduction was 
necessary. The Government letter, dated the 
Gth August 181G, and the fact that many 
resumed lands had been measured in 110-cubit 
bighas, both proved in their opinion that the 
area of grants had been computed in 110-cubit 
bighas before 1830. The size of the bigha in 
grants subsequent to 1830 w T as little more 
than half the measure current between 181 0 
and 1830. l T nder those circumstances, it was 
to the grantee’s interest to retain grants during 
the free period only, and not afterwards: 
though it was true that, after the demand 
for security had been withdrawn, there had 
been a good deal of mere speculation. Cases 
of bond fide reclamation were the exception, 
and success, where it had been secured, had 
been entirely due to the peculiar advantages 
of particular grants. 

252. Modifications proposed by the Board, 
1853 . — The Board pronounced it hopeless to 
look for the clearance of the Sunderbans so 
long as the existing rates were demanded. 
They, therefore, proposed revised rules with 
the following terms: (1) that grants should 
not exceed 10,000 bighas of 40 yards square 
(equal to about 3,200 acres) in order to check 
mere speculation, and the free period should 
be ten yeafs ; (2) that one-fourth should bo 
cleared in five years on pain of forfeiture; (3) 
that one- fourth should be exempted from 
assessment as before; (4) that the .remainder 
should be assessed at \ anna for ten years, 
then at 1 anna for five years, at 2 annas for 
the* next five years, at 3 annas for five years 
more, and thereafter at 4 annas, the full ratej 
and (5) that the above rates should apply to 
the Sunderbans of the 24-Parganas and Jessore. 
the peculiar advantages of which were about 
on a par, while the corresponding rates in 
Bakarganj should be 25 per cent, higher on 
account of the superior advantages of the ' 
lands there. The (>tli condition provided for 
the recovery of the revenue, the 7th for 
demanding security, if ne<*\ssary, and the 
8th indicated the procedure for obtaining 
grants, applications being ordinarily made to 
the Sunderbans Commissioner. They held 
that the old grants should Ik? admitted to the 


•The first rules, promulgated In 1825, had, as far as T ran discover, special, if not sole, reference to the allotments in tlir 24- Parganas, It was 
the intention of the Government that the Sunderbans Commissioner should first settle the claims of the State in that district before proceeding east, 
to Jessore and Bakarganj. and in fact Smelt’s operations wero stopped l>y orders to that effect. The Board’s orders prohibiting the practice of 
giving leases for forests lands In Jessore were most strict until 1817 : and though the prohibition was relaxed in that year as mentioned In paragraph 
38, and the Collectors after that again granted leases for the jungle, yet they appear to have acted not upon a definite system, hut to have given 
pattas or amainamas somewhat Irregularly for lands within such and such boundaries, as In the ease of Mauiavi Abdullah mentioned In paragraph 
73. For these reasons I cannot, help thinking that the Board’s statements asp mistaken. At any rate, the 1 10 cubit higlia was not generally cur- 
rent. In the 24-Parganas. where the prevalent measure was the bigha of 80 cubits or 40 yards square. The 24-Parganas Sunderbans were first divi- 
ded Into allotments by Prlnsep In 1822 and 1823, while those Jessore were not lotted out till 1820 or 1830 by Hodges. Prinaeps bighas were all 40 

S ards square and so, too, were Hodges’. The grants in the 24-Parganas were made on Prtnsep’s areas ; hence it seems that the Board's remarks, 

1 correct as to Jessore and Bakarganj, cannot hold good for the grants In the 24-Parganas which, as the table In paragraph 248 shews, constitu- 
ted more than throe-fourths of the total number. To that extent, therefore, the considerations on which the rules of 1853 were based proceeded 
from a mistaken view of the circumstances. Smelt’s nitrat ions of 1818 strictly have no connexion with the subject of Sunderbans grants. They 
were directed to lands reclaimed with or without Hcncekctl’s pattas, and his assessment— 8 annas per the 55 yards bigha— was Imposed on lands 
that had been actually brought Into cultivation and not on jungle lands. 
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benefit of the new rules, and proposed condi- 
tions of admission, while as to resumed 
mahals, all thg-t the Board believed! to be 
• necessary was that their assessment should in 
future be regulated by the rates current in the 
neighbourhood, instead of the general rate of 
8 annas, subject, however, to the maximum 
of 8 annas everywhere, and a minimum of 4 
annas in the 24-Parganas and Jessore, *yid 
5 annas in Bakarganj.* 

2*53. Remarks by grantees on the Board’s 
proposals. — The Government comlnunicated 
the Board ’js proposals to Messrs. Begg and 
Rose, two of the grantees, at the desire of the 
others, and they were allowed to offer their 
remarks thereon. They objected to the 
limitation of the size of grants to 10,000 
bighas as overriding the natural division of 
the country, and as being futile, since no 
restriction was placed on the number of 
grants a speculator might buy. Instead of 
the clearing condition recommended by the 
Board, they preferred one of clearing oue- 
eighth 6f the area in six years to be strictly 
enforced. The Board’s assessment was, they 
considered, not liberal enough and would not 
succeed. The Board’s ultimate rate of 4 
annas per 40-yard bigha was practically the 
same as the old rate of 8 annas per the 
55-yard bigha, so that the apparent reduction 
was in reality very trifling; besides, since 
that rate was nearly double the revenue 
assessment on lands ineluded in the Per- 
manent Settlement, the grantees would still 
be at a disadvantage. The increased rate in 
Bakarganj was objectionable, because of the 
distance of the markets. Lastly, they urged 
that all grants should lie publicly sold ; 
Government would thereby get the full value 
of a grant favourably situated. 

254. Modifications sanctioned by the 
Covernment 9 1853. — The Government, after 
considering all these views and ‘suggestions, 
announced its decision in its No. 306, dated 
the 9th April 1853, to the Board of Revenue. 
Reviewing briefly the rules of 1825 and their 
failure, the Government passed on to those 
of 1829, regarding which they took it as 
certain that the bigha in the former rules 
was of 110 cubits, and the bigha in the 
•latter of 80 cubits, so that the assessment, 
under the latter rules was nearly double that 
under the former. The 1829 rufes had failed, 
and the Board’s remarks and the position of 
affairs as to the grants were briefly recapitu- 
lated. The Governor stated Mr. Bruce’s terms 
and contrasted them with the 1825 rules as 
to the 55-yards bigha; also the terms asked 
lor by the grantees, comparing them with 
the rules of 1825 and 1829. The Board’s 
remarks and terms were next considered and 
contrasted with the same rules, and the 
grantee s objections thereto were noticed. 

I lie paramount object of Government in 
devising the rulijs was declared to be the re- 
clamation of the Sunderbans— a pestilential 
tract ne-ar Calcutta which afforded a home 

lZl Z * aD1 ™ ls . and she lter to smugglers 
and pirates. Ihe improvement of the revenue 


waj of Secondary and altogether subordinate 
1 importance. Till then it had been thought 
3 « that improvement of revenue might keep 
i pace with the clearance of jungle, without 
} materially impeding it, but that bad proved 
f to be fallacious. Increase of revenue would, 
i of rouree, follow reclamation, but had been 
[ looked for too Boon. That principle was 
[ ngw abandoned, and speedy reclamation was 
declared to be the paramount object, Govern- 
ment being, however, left free to impose a 
moderate assessment at some future .time. 
Keeping that object in view, the Governor 
accepted the terms offered by the grantees 
with two modifications — (1) that conditions 
of progressive clearance should be insisted 
on, such as one-eighth of the area in five 
years, one-fourth in 10, one-half in 20, and 
tlirec-fourtlis in 00 years; and (2) that the 
full assessment of 2 annas instead of being 
in perpetuity should be for 99 years, after 
which grants should be liable to reassessment 
on moderate terms, proprietorship and the 
right of settlement remaining with the 
grantees as in estates not permanently settled. 
Existing grantees would be allowed the 
option of throwing up their leases and taking 
fresh leases for 99 years under the new rules, 
lands already brought under assessment 
being subjected to tlr.e full rate of 2 annas. 
Where grants were ‘resumed for failure, 
lands actually cultivated were to be settled 
sepai ately with the cultivators on moderate 
terms not exceeding the maximum rate of 
- an **as, so as not to cause desertion among 
the settlers; and the jungle remainder would 
be granted out fresh. The Governor did 
not consider the reasons sufficient for limiting 
grants to 10,000 bighas, nor for imposing a 
higher assessment in Bakarganj than in the 
24-Parganas or Jessore, nor for demanding 
security. In the concluding paragraph of 
the letter, viz., paragraph 25, the case of 
resumed lands was considered. They com- 
prised. an area of 790, 286 oighas.t the whole 
of which, except four estates with an area 
of 40,092 bighas, had been assessed at 
8 annas per the 40-yard bigha. The Governor 
sanctioned the course recommended by the 
Presidency Commissioner and the Board that 
m future settlements, instead of that uniform 
rate,, the rates found to prevail in neigh- 
bouring zamindaris should he adopted, 
provided they in no case exceeded 8 or fell 
short of 4 annas. + 

255. Grant rules of the 24th September 
1853. — Revised rules were drafted by the 
Sunderbans Commissioner in accordance with 
these instructions, § and after amendment by 
the higher authorities were finally approved 
by the Government in its resolution No. 1803, 
dated the 24t,li September 1858,11 and pub- 
lished m the Calcutta Gazette of 8th October 
1853, page 1385. As a very large number 
of the then grants were commuted under these 
rules, as others were forfeited and regranted' 
under the same rules, and as numerous fresh 
grants were made under them, the rules of 
the 24th September 1853 govern by far the 


t No. IMA., dated the 25th June 185*. 

. t^c^saggsasi tefea fcfttasssijKEiw 


Jner, No. 272, dated let July 1864. 
restriction on the rate of assessment Jo 
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great majority of Sun derbans* grants. They 
are here set out in full: — 1 

Rule l-rC\au8e 1 . — Applications for grants 
of waste land in the Sunderbans shall be 
ordinarily made to the Sunder baps Com- 
missioner, Such applications shall 1 >q imme- 
diately entered in a register to be # kept for 
the purpose in his office, and, after being 
advertised for one week in lh<? Calc vita 
Gazette , shall be submitted through the 
Revenue Commissioner for tlie orders of t-htf 
Board of Revenue. In the absence of the 
Sunderbans Commissioner from Alipur, such 
applications will be received either by the 
Revenue Commissioner of the Jessore Division 
or by the Hoard of Revenue. 

Clause 2 . — Should there he more than one 
applicant for the same grant, it shall be put 
up to sale after a further advertisement in 
the Calcutta Gazette of fifteen days, and the 
application of the highest bidder shall be 
submitted as above provided. 

Rule 77. — When an application for a 
grant of land has received the sanction of 
the Board of Revenue, a patta in the follow- 
ing form* shall be drawn out on vellum or 
parchment, and submitted for registry in the 
office of the Board of Revenue. 

Form of //at fa .— Ihufter the orders of the 
Board of Revenue, dated 1 S, this patta 

is granted to for himself, his heirs, 

executors, and assigns for that portion of 
waste land in the Sunderbans estimated to 
contain bighas, described as lot No. 

of Captain Hodge’s map, and bounded as 
follows : — 

On the North — 

On the East — 

On the South — 

On the West — 

The terms of this grant are — 

Firstly, that one-fourth of the entire grant 
shall be lor ever exempted from assessment 
in lieu of an allowance for the sites of houses, 
for water-courses, creeks, nullahs, tanks, 
roads, the space required for the construc- 
tion of embankments, dams, etc., and for 
irreclaimable waste land. 

Secondly, that tin* remaining tliree-fnurths 
of the grant shall he held free of assessment 
for twenty years from the 1st May , 

and shall afterwards, he subject to an annual 
revenue charge at the following rates, 
namely, — 

From the beginning of the 21st to the 
end of the 3()th year, half-nn-anna the 
bigha of 1,600 square yards. 

From the beginning of the 31st to the 
end of the 40th year, one anna the 
bigha of 1,600 square yards. 

From the beginning of the 41st to the 
end of the 60th year, one anna and a 
half the bigha of 1,600 square yards. 

From the beginning of the 51st to the 
end of the 99th year, two annas the 
bigha of 1,600 square yards. 


Thirdly, that at any period after the expi- 
ration of the 20th and before the expiration 
of the 30th year, the Governn^ent may make 
a survey and measurement, and m like* 
manner the grantee may require that a 
survey and measurement bo made, with the 
view of ascertaining the exact area of the 
lands contained in the grant, and that the 
reyenue conditioned in the preceding article 
shall thenceforth be calculated upon the aref^ 
ascertained by such survey. The expense of 
such survey shall be defrayed by the party at 
whose instance the survey may be made. 
Provided that until such survey be made, or 
if no such survey be made, the revenue con- 
ditioned in tiles preceding article shall bo 
calculated on the area specified in the first 
clause of this patta. 

Fourthly, that after the 99th year, the 
grant shall he liable to survey and resettle- 
ment, and to such moderate assessment as 
may seem proper to the Government of the 
day, the proprietary right in the grant, and 
the right of engagement with Government 
remaining to the grantee, his heirs, executors 
or assigns under the conditions generally ap- 
plicable to the owners of estates not per- 
inaneiilly settled; and the revenue equal to 
the amount annually paid from the 51st to 
the 99th year shall he paid annually by the 
grantee, his heirs, executors or assigns, until 
such survey and resettlement or reassessment 
as is described above be effected. 

Fifthly, that one-eighth of the giant shall 
he declared and rendered fit for cultivation 
by the expiration of the 5th year from the 
18. 

That one-fourth of the grant shall be 
cleared and rendered fit for cultivation by the 
expiration of the 10th year from the 

18 . 

That one-half of the grant shall be cleared 
and rendered fit for cultivation by Ihc expira- 
tion of the 20th year from the 18. 

That three fourths of the grant shall be 
cleared and rendered fit for cultivation by the 
expiration of the 30tli year from the * 

18. 

* 

That on failure of all or any of these four 
conditions (the fact of which failure shall 
after local enquiry conducted by the Su inter- 
im ns Commissioner or other officer be finally 
determined by the Board of Revenue), the 
entire grant shall be resumed and the grantee 
shall forfeit all right and interest in the 
lands, both those which may be yet uncleared, 
and those which may have been cleared and 
brought into cultivation. 

Sixthly, that the revenue payable under the 
third and fourth terms of the patta shall be 
paid into such treasury as the Government 
may determine, or to such Collector or other 
Government officer as may be appointed by the 
Government to receive it, on the dates speci- 
fied on the reverse of the kabulyat or counter- 
part of this pitta, and that in default the 
retenue shall be recoverable from the grantee, 
his heirs, executors or assigns by the process 


.. ■ — — 

* The Board ordered in 1854 that the patta should he cxocuted In English and Bengali at the desire of the grantees (Presidency Commie- 
rloner to Sanderbane Commissioner, Ho, 18, dated the 28rd January 1854). . 
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that i»ow. is or hereafter may be in 'force for 
the recovery of arrears of Government revenue. 

Sev^bthly, Hhat" the grantee shall- not in 
‘ any way interfere with the passage of boats 
through any open river or nullah traversing 
his grant, and shall allow a sufficient space 
along the banks of all such rivers or juiuahs 
for towing paths. 

Rule * 111 — Clause 1 » — Grantees or their 
"representatives holding grants or leases in 
perpetuity under the rules hitherto in force 
shall have the option of throwing up their 
existing leases and taking other leases accord- 
ing to these rules, terminable in 99 years 
from the date on which their existing leases 
commenced. 

Clause 2 . — Grantees so electing to com- 
mute their present grants for settlements 
terminable in 99 years shall pay revenue at 
the rate of 2 annas per bigha from the com- 
mencement of the current, year for all lands 
already brought under assessment to Govern- 
ment. 

Clause 3 . — In cases in which a rent-free 
term was originally granted for twenty years, 
and that term having expired, a further 
rent-free term has been granted, the grantee, 
if he commutes as above, shall waive all 
daim to continued rent-free possession, and 
jhall pay half-an-anna per bigha on the whole 
if his grant (after deducting the prescribed 
me-fourth) from the beginning of tin. ensuing 
year, and one anna x >er bigha from the com- 
mencement of the 81st year from the date of 
the original lease, and thenceforward accord- 
ing to the scale prescribed in rule II. 

Clause 4 . — In cases in which a rent-free 
term was granted for twenty years, and that 
term not having expired, a further rent-free 
term has been promised, the grantee, if he 
commutes as above, shall waive* all claim to 
such extended rent-free term, and shall pay 
revenue for the lands of his grant from the 
commencement of the 21st year according to 
the scale prescribed in rule II. 

.Clause — Persons desirous of availing 
themselves of the option given by this rule, 
must signify their desire by application to the 
Sunderbans Commissioner within one year 
from the date* of these rules, that is to say, 
on or before the 24th day of September 1854. 

Rule IV . — When a grant is resumed under 
article 6 of the terms of the tease, the lands 
found to be actually under cultivation shall 
be measured and settled with the cultivators, 
or under-tenants, as the case may be, at such 
rates as may appear equitable to the Revenue 
Authorities, reference being had to the cir- 
cumtances under which the cultivators or 
under-tenants were located; and in the event 
of a new lease being given for the resumed 
grant, the lands so settled with the occupants 
shall be included in, or excluded from, the 
lease, as may be deemed most suitable. * Pro- 
vided, however, that, when cultivated lands 
are included in a lease, the terms of assess- 
ment in Rule II shall be applicable onljr to 


th| uncleared, lands, and separate provisions 
shill be made for the assessment of the 
cultivated land at the discretion of the Board 
of* Revenue. 


CHAPTER XX. 


• Sunderbans grants and the huleS of 
1863 and 1858-62. 

256. Carrying into effect of the new 
rules. — The promulgation of the revised rules 
gave a fresh impetus to Sunderbans opera-' 
lions, which had, in a great measure, been 
held in abeyance pending their issue. Uma 
Kanta Babu proceeded to carry them out in 
•their three directions of commutations, .as- 
sessments, and new grants. At first liis 
treatment was careful and proper, but after- ' 
wards lie appears to have become confused 
amid the variety of claims put forward by 
grantees and others, and to have blundered 
strangely; and the mistakes were often due 
to his neglecting to report the cases to the 
Presidency Commissioner as he had been 
directed to do in all* cases,* so that in many 
instances they passed 'uiinot iced till M r / Roily, 
his successor, by a methodical investigation, 
ascertained them and reported them for cor- 
rection. It is unnecessary to notice the 
errors, except in so far as they served to 
elicit principles or explanations of rules and 
orders. The extension of the new rules to 
resumed mahals was a matter where I^ma 
Kanta Babu fell into serious perplexities. It 
will be noticed in the next chapter. 
As regards grunts proper, the follow- 
ing are the important points regarding 
commutation and assessment where confusion 
arose and fresh instructions were laid down. 

257. I rust ructions regarding commuta- 
tion.— Rule III prescribed the method of com- 
mutation, and the majority of grantees availed 
themselves of the option held out, but the 
determination of the assessment was not un- 
attended with difficulties. As regarded the rate 
at which t he assessment was to be made where 
grants under the former rules were paying 2 
annas the bigha or more, Uma Kanta Babu 
failed to understand the rule, and the Presi- 
dency Commissioner was frequently obliged 
to revise, correct, and remand the proceed- 
ings. t Much of the difficulty was due to un- 
certainty as to when the grants were to be 
considered to have commenced. It had been 
laid down in 1885 that the date of sanction 
was to be adopted as the initial date, but 
ITma Kanta Babu does not appear to have 
been aware of that order, and in several 
cases altered the initial dates. On inquiry, 
it was found that the original leases had been 
in many instances executed some time after 
the date of the grant, so the Board laid it 
down in the case of lot 53, which had been 
granted in 1831, but where the kistbandi was 
executed in 1834, that the latter was the 


• Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 25, dated the 25th August 1854 : also No. 148, dated the lOtti January 1855. 
t Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner No. 29k dated the 8th November 1858 i also No. 9, dated the 18th January 1854* 
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initial date ;* and they decided in 1656 \hat the years 1854-56, the applications having in 

the free "period ordinarily tan from the rate all cases been made in time — lots 2, 3, 6, T, 9, 

of the patta, and retrospective effect was to , 10, 18, 21, 22, 27, 1 * * 4 * * 7 * * 10 28, 30, 31 (jungle portion 1 * 
be given* to • this construction’ — one result of only), 32, 33, 36-40, 52, 53, 6<J, 57, 61-69, 72 

which was that the grantees escaped the pay- (four portions), 75-77, 81, 82, 86, «7, 91, 92,° 

merit of considerable sums, which were due 98, 101, K)5, 108, 136. 137, 166 (four portions), 

according to the order of 1835. 3 Other diffi- 216, and 225 ; 12 also* for the grant portions of 

culties arose on the meaning of the* words of Gulsakliali 13 and Kukua; for Harijhipatan, 

the rules, and were referred to thf Board ^>r Ainlarmanik, Munkiya and Godardanga, 14 

Government for an authoritative explanation Nalbuniya and Arntali ; and lots 1-3 (Khao- 

in 1850. Thus, as to the words “ all landg liya) Barisal. In the case of lot ,73, the 

already brought under assessment to Govern- application wras made after the expiry of* the 

ment ” in ttulo III, Clause 2, it was laid time allowed, but commutation w’as allowed, 

down that, after the expiry of the free term, the grantees being country folk, who were 

lands ipso facto came under revenue, the unacquainted with the limitation. 15 The 

grantee being bound to pay, and no steps be- settled land* of lot 108 was, in consideration 

ing necessary on the part of Government. 4 of its exposed situation, allowed ail abatement 

The scope of the word “ assessment ” in the 0 f from 8 to 2 annas and a lengthened period 

above quoted passage was thrown into doubt 0 f 99 years. 16 Gyanpara, which Mr. Goraess’s 

by some previous demi-official correspondence, survey of 1852-53 showed to comprise 1, 12, 

but on reference made, the Government 701 bighas instead of Mullin’s absurd area 

decided that the literal meaning was correct a f 20, 0(H) bighas, was admitted to the benefit 

and the word included lands paying revenue n f commutation, three-fourths of the old area 

at 2, 4, 6, or 8 annas. 5 With respect to the being assessed at 2 annas. 17 Similarly in 

wmrds “ from the date on which the existing Jialameglia, for which the Collector of Bakar- 

leases commenced ** in clause 1 of the same ganj had given an amalnama in 1844-45, the 

rule, the Board decided that if no engage- cultivation was assessed, and the whole (culti- 

ment had been taken from the grantee pre- vated and jungle), 45,012 bighas, disposed of 

vious to his signing the kabulyat and tint- ns a grant. 18 * * In Tushkhali, the farmer 

bandi, the date of thpife documents, that is, Delmath Itai had received express permission 

the (Tate of the patta, should be the date in to clear the adjacent jungle in 1839, and hud 

question. The promise referred to in clause been reclaiming. lie applied for a patta 

4 of the same rule might be an implied one, muter the new rules. The area was surveyed 

but the Board w’ould not lay down any by Mr. Gomess in 1854-55 and found to con- 

general rule, leaving each case to be dealt tain 83,493 bighas of unsettled land (of which 

with on its ow’ii merits. 6 The words “ from 23,743 bighas were cultivated); this was 

the beginning of the ensuing year ” in settled with him under the new rules, but 

clause 3 had been held by the Board in 1855 Mr. Iteily disapproved and the Presidency 

to mean the 1st May 1854, but in 1856, after Commissioner quashed all the proceedings in 

the period of commutation had been extended 1855, on the ground 1 that Delmath as farmer 
in the case of lot 73, they decided that the had no right to the benefit. 19 In appeal, the 

wnrdN meant the commencement of the year Board (of which Mr. Dumpier was a member) 

next ensuing after commutation, whenever explained that the Bakarganj forest not hav* 

that might be; 1 ' but on Mr. Iteily’* represent- ing been lotted out, no formal grant had been 

ing that through delays in commutation that feasible, but that Delmath got the land on the 

construction would necessitate revisions, and same terms as authorised grantees, and w r as to 

the refund of revenue already paid, 7 and on all intents and purposes a real grantee. They, 

the Presidency Commissioner’s strongly com- therefore, admitted him to the benefits of the 

menting on the unsoumlness of making the new* rules 30 for all the jungle land north of 

date a movable and not a fixed one/ the the Saplenja Don within defined! boundaries 

Board decided that the “ current year ’ in and a patta was given him in 1857 for those 

the rule meant 1853-54, and the ensuing year lands under the name Debnathpur, no allot- 

1854-55, thus making the date a fixed one and ment. number being possible since Mr. Gomess’s 
reverting to the first interpretation.® survey of the forest had not been carried so 

258. Grants commuted.— Commuted leases far at that time. 21 But a further claim by 

were granted for the following lands during him to a lease of the land south of that Don 


1 Presidency Commissioner to SutidcrhanH Commissioner, No. 27Ct., dated the 6th February 1857. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 384 dated the 30th April 1856-- we also Presidency Commissioner to Sun- 
derbans Commissioner, No. 49Ct., dated the 10th March 18(15. 

I Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 173, dated the 5th May 1865. 4b 

4 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 25, dated the 16th May 1856 transmitting lid. Rev. to Presidency Commis- 
sioner No. 208, dated the 9th idem. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 38, dated 2 (sic., 22?) May 1856. 

4 Presidency Commissioner to Huiidcrbans Commissioner, No. 25, dated the lGtli Mav i856. 

7 Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 213, dated the 27th May 1856. 

• Presidency Commissioner to Hunderbans Commissioner, No. 58, dated the 9th June 1856. 

• Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 108, dated the 29th July 1856. 

w Revised Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 65, dated tlie 12th June, and No. 18Ct... dated the 23rd July 1857. 

II Presidency Commissioner to Suuderlmns Commissioner, No. 192. dated the I5t.h March 1856. 

n As to lot 167, tee Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 28, dated the 4tl» February 1853 : No. 109, dated the 
29th July 1856 ; No. lOICt., dated the 27th November 1857 ; and No. 60, dated the 10th January 1858. 

’• Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 440, dated the 9th January 1957. 

14 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 62Ct., dated the 29th September 1857. 

“ Presidency Commissioner to .Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 185, dated the 9th December 1855. 

14 Presidency Commissioner to Hunderbans Commissioner, No. 24, dated the 3rd June 1857. 

17 Presidency Commissioner to Huiulerbans Commissioner, No. 144, dated the 18th January 1855 ; No. 70, dated the 17th June 1856; 
and No. 45, dated the 30th June 1857. 

14 Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 464, dated the 25th February 1857, and Presidency Commissioner to Hun- 
derbans Commissioner No. 4C't., dated the 11th July 1857. * 

“ Presidency Commissioner to Hunderbans Commissioner, No. 217, dated the 29th Dcsember 1855. 

“ Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 267, dated the 16th Febr ary 1856. 

Sl Presidency Commissioner to Hunderbans Commissioner, No. 69, dated the 17th June ; No. 209, dated the 24th October: and No. 14CU- 
dated the 22nd December 1860 ; and No. 107Ci. t dated the 28t^ November 1857. 



was refused by the* Board* Other mahals 
were allowed a modified commutation, as 
5iUgan| and Tjyakhali. < 

259. Ektensiom of clearance periods.— 

The acfanisBion of grants to the easy terms of 
the new rules did away for a time with the 
demand for extensions. The change had 
already been inaugurated of extending mprgly 
the confiscation period without touching the 
revenue* stipulations, and, after jthe issue of 
the revised rules, that was the invariable 
practice, it being so necessitated by the en- 
forcement pf gradual clearances long before 
the free period* expired. The new shape 
which the bestowal of extensions took was to 
suspend the penalty for a year or two to 
enable the .grantee to come lip tb the propor- 
tion required, as was done in lots 2, 10, 11, 
12, 28, 37, 38, 105, 136,* and others. 

260. Resumptions, 1853-67.— During the 
first two years after the promulgation of the 
new rules, the penalty of resumption was not 
rigidly enforced, but from 1856 under 
Mr. lteily a stricter practice appears to have 
obtained. In 1859 Government ordered that 
the clearance conditions should be always 
enforced, except in extraordinary cases, in 
order to promote the reclamation of the 
Sunderbans. I * 3 The resumptions comprised 
lots 58 and 90 in 1854; lots 48 and 49 4 in 
1855; lots 23-26, 7»S 5 and 84; lots 4-7 of 
Khaoliya Barisal , Pacliakiiraliya, Chando- 
khali and Kaiinipatra 6 in 1856; lots 7, 29, 
36, 39, 57 (second portion), 87, 122, 7 137, 211 
and 212 in 1857; lots 18, 27 and 168, and 
Karaibariya in 1858; lots 11, 99, 105, 109- 
115, 123, 138, 140, 142 and 143 in 1859; lots 
59, 106, 107 and 136 in 1860; lot 227 in 1861; 
lots. 67, 90, 121, 124-126, 163 and 172 in 
1862; lots 25, 63, 242, and No. 7 Khaoliya 
Barisal in 1864; lots 15, 122 (north part), 
135, 137 and Kukuriva Mukuriya in 1865; 
lots 110-114 and 139 hi 1866; and lots 11 and 
117 in 1867. 

261. Interests of the Salt Department. — 

The reorgan izatiou of the Salt Agency, which 
was under 'discussion, was finally negatived 
by the Government in 1854, and no general 
provision regarding salt was required in the 
grants, but lots ^127, 128, 131, 132 and 149- 
162 were reserved by the Board for excise 
manufacture. 8 * Government had relinquished 
the salt lands in the old grants, and, none 
being reserved in th© new, the Ssflt Agent was 
left to obtain his lands by ordinary lease, or 


acoiiire *them under Regulation I of 1824/ 
though the Sunderhans Commissiener was 
instructed always to consult him prior to 
bestowing new grants. 10 The . Salt Agent 
applied for lot 148, and asked for no restric- 
tions bayond the insertion of a special* salt 
clause, .explaining that, as his manufacture 
was carried on only alox\g the banks and! a 
breadth of fUO feet would suffice, reclamation 
and the manufacture could go on together. 11 
The following clause was then prescribed in 
*1856: “ Provided that in the event qf the 

Salt Department requiring to occupy any of 
the lands within the grant, such lands shall 
be given up on demand, the revenue derivable 
therefrom being remitted by the Govern- < 
ment.” 12 * It was to be inserted in all leases 
except those in Bakarganj, where there was 
no likelihood of the manufacture ever being 
renewed. ^ In 1860. the restriction on the 
rbovementioned eight lots was withdrawn, 
and they became available for grantsr 14 * 

262. New grants and regrants, 1853-62.— 

On the publication of the rules, the Sunder- 
bans Commissioner proceeded to sell the 
grants, and the favourable character of the 
rules once more stimulated capitalists to 
embark in Sunderbans reclamation. In the 
c ase of resumed grnrKs being* offered for sale, 
the Board direc ted in 1853 that the whole of 
the lands should be sold, both cultivated ami 
uncultivated, the rights of th© abadkuri 
tenants being expressly safeguarded. 16 This 
overruled the principle laid down in 1848 as 
mentioned in paragraph 202. Lots 43, 59, 
99, .104, 110-115, 123, 129, 130, 135, 138, 140, 
M2, 143, 148, 163, 16S and 226” were grant- 
ed out in 1853; in 1854, lots 13, 14, 134, 164, 
166, 223 and 227; in 1855, lots 48, 49, 58, 
90 and 172 (?); in 1856, lots 23, 25, 78, 87, 

121, 124-126, Halliday Island, 17 and Lata 
Chapli; in 1857, lots 241-251 and Khaoliya 
Barisal lots 4-7, Pachakuraliya, Chandokhali, 
Kachuputrn and Kakelma Char; in 1858, lots 
7, 8, 15, 16, 29, 36, 39, 57, 87, 116, 118, 120, 

122, 137, 211 (two portions), and 229-232; in 

1859, lots 85 (?), 195, 196, and 210 (?); in 

1860, lots 167, 168 (two parts) and 223 (?); 
and in 1861, lots 216 and 240. In April 
1862, the further grant of waste lands was 
stopped, pending the issue of th© new waste 
land rules. 18 Several of the lots, such as 
Nos. 23 and 25, were keenly competed for and 
realized a large price. The proceeds of the 
sales constituted a large fund and were 

_ devoted to the improvement of Sunderbans 
estates. 19 The total realizations were reck- 
oned at Rs. 1,56,066 in 1802, namely, 


I Presidency Commission^ to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 00, dated the 17th June 1850, and No. 40Ct., dated the 24th September 

1857. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 41 Ct., dated the 81st July 1858. 

s Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 61Ct.. dated the 2nd December 1850. 

4 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 231, datod the 28th April 1855. 

4 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner No. 0, dated the 3rd May 1856. 

4 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 157, dated the 15th September 1856. 

’ Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. lOSCt., datod the 27th November 1857. 

' Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 85, dated the 19th May 1854, and No. 145, dated the 27th July 1854. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 171, dated the 14th November 1856. 

M Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commisslmier, No. 212, dated the 24th December 1855. 

II Salt Agent to Sunderbans Commissioner, letters, dated the 30th November 1855, and 4th and 28th March 1850. 

a ^ _ “ Presidency Commissioner to Snnderbans Commissioner, No. 28, dated the 20th May, and 114, datod the 30th July 1858; also No. 31 Ct 

dated the 14th February 1857. 

14 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No, 56, dated the 5th And No. 93. dated the 28th June 1850. 

14 Prelsdency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner,* No. 103Ct, dated the 2nd March 1860. 

14 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 67, dated the 30th March 1853. 

_ *• The poiUon Karainjal was included in tho grant in 1857— Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 120Ct., dated 

the 15th December 1857. 


” An amalnama for the island had been given to certain pilots in 1846, but was cancelled— Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Com- 
missioner, No. 238, dated the 1st January 1866, and No. 354, dated the 12th April 1856. 

11 Board of Kevenuewircular order No. 27, dated 1st April, and 81, dated the 28th June 1862. 

» 8t$ paragraph 801. 
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Jls. 1,21,000 in the 24-Parganas, R». 181B71 
in 'Jessore, and lls. 10,69ft in Bakargiraj. 1 
Lot 44 was assessed ultimately at 2 ami as, 
and incorporated with taluk Bantia. 2 

203. Settlement on expiry of free term.— 

lima Kanta Babu’s practice of measuring 
grants on the expiry of the free ten n and 
assessing them de novo was dropped, and the 
execution of dowls at that stage was pro- 
nounced useless. 3 A survey w r as not indis-. 
pensalde, liut it was sufficient to calculate the 
revenue on ITodges’s area, and where dowls 
and kabulyats had been executed and posses- 
sion given, nothing further was necessary. 4 
The notion, however, that something was 
required on the expiry of the free term to 
give efficacy to the revenue provisions still 
held its ground, and the practice of taking 
dowls was observed* for more than twenty 
ye&TN. afterwards. Grants as soon as made 
•were be brought on to the Collector’s 
rent-roll. 5 

264. Subsidiary rules, 1856-67. — In 1859 
Government ordered that the words “ pro- 
perly embanked ” should be inserted in 
future leases where embankments were neces- 
sary. 6 It had been ^questioned whether 
Government could resiftne a grant for non- 
clearance, if the right were not exercised at 
ihe proper time. It was decided in 1856 that 
if the period expired and the grant, com- 
menced to pay revenue, the right was barred, 
otherwise apparently delay did not destroy it. 
Commutation made no change in those res- 
pects. 7 * * The rule requiring a survey before 
a grant could be made was relaxed in 1867, 
Government declaring that a boundary road 
might be cut all around beforehand, and 
pillars erected by the grantee within three 
months after getting possession. 5 Govern- 
ment directed in 1865 that no grant should be 
sold (or arrears of revenue without its state 
as regarded clearance being ascertained by a 
reference to the Sunderbans Commissioner. 5 


CHAPTER XXI. 

RESUMED MAHALS AM) THE HOLES OE 1853 AND 
1853-62. 

265. Effect of the 1853 rules on the 
resumed or excluded mahals. — When passing 
the new rules for grants in 1853, the Governor 
had sanctioned a relaxation of the assessment 
upon resumed mahals, namely, that in future 
they should be assessed at current rates not 
exceeding 8 annas and not falling below 
4 annas. 10 A list of these mahals, which, in 


consequence of their being expressly denied 
the benefit of the grant rules, were spoken of 
as “ excluded mahals,” was prepared by 
TTma Kanta Babu and submitted to the, 
higher authorities in 1854. 11 But a large 
body of the holders of resumed lands in the 
Sunderbans petitioned the Board in August 
1854, representing that the indulgent rates 
conceded to grantees by the 1858 rules bore 
with great hardship on them, inasmuch as 
their raiyats were deserting, being tempted 
by the lower terms which the grantees were 
able to offer; they declared that l hey could 
not continue to pay the 8-annji rate, and 
they asked for some consideration. The 
Board refused to make any reduction in the 
case of lands that were cultivated when 
settled, but thinking ii might be necessary 
to revise the prospective assessment fixed in 
perpetuity on jungle lands, they called for 
a report on the subject from the Sunderbans 
Commissioner. 12 Tima Kanta Babu made no 
remarks on the questions raised by the Board, 
but merely sent up a list of 70 resumed 
mahals in February 1855. 13 

266. Detailed Sunderbans map, 1815. — 

About, the same time that the landowners 
petitioned, the Government desired to know 
what the state of the Sunderbans then was, 
and what was the proportion between the 
cultivated and uncultivated land. The Presi- 
dency Commissioner directed TTma Kanta 
Babu in September 1854 to have a plan of 
the Sunderbans drawn up, each district in one 
sheet, exhibiting the names, numbers and 
state of cultivation of each of the lots. 14 The 
map — though pronounced most urgent — \va s 
not completed till the end of 1855. : 15 

267. Terms of assessment revised in the 
resumed or excluded mahals, 1855-56. — 

Meanwhile the Presidency Commissioner 
forwarded the list, remarking that it showed 
no strict rule had been followed in the settle- 
ment of the jungle lands of those estates. 
The free period varied from one to twenty 
years, then followed a ramd of two* or three 
years, after which the full assessment of 
8 annas was imposed. It seemed that in sopie 
recent cases the new rules had been applied 
to such jungle* lands. He was in favour of* 
granting the petitioners some indulgence, and 
suggested proposals for giving the jungle 
lands in the estates the benefits ol the new 
rules. The Board, which then consisted of 
Messrs. Ricketts, Dumpier and Dunbar, took 
some time to deliberate, and submitted tlieir 
report to Government in January 1856. 
They were divided in opinion, Mr. Dunbar 
desiring to offer liberal concessions with the 
object of having the forest reclaimed. The 
decision of Government was recorded in its 
No. 105, dated the 1st February 1856. The 


I Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 130, dated the 10th September 1802. 

9 * The opposition of the talukdars had prevented Its reclamation. Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner. No. 194 

dated the 4th October 1850. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 251. dated the 3 1st January 1850. 

4 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 22, anted the 10th and No. 25. dated the 10th May 1850. 

4 Presidency Commissioner to Sumierbaufl Commissioner, No. 145, dated the 30th August 1850. 

9 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 5HCt., dated the 20th December 1859. 

7 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, Nos. 34 And 35, dated the 22nd May 1850. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 177, (A. ted the 30th October 180". 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. memorandum No. 214, dated the 23rd Ocotber 180a, and No. 37Ct., 

dated the 19th March 1800. ^ 

19 See paragraphs 254. . 

II Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 272, dated the 1st July lfg>4. 

19 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner No. 82, dated the 28th October 1854. 

19 Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 55, dated the 5th February 1855. 

14 Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 29, dated the 1st September 1854. 

,s Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Conimlssioutr, No. 539, dated the 18th December 1855. 
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Lieutenant-Governor, agreeing with the 
majority — Messrs. Ricketts and Dampier — 
held that ther§ was no necessity for a general ( 
f reduction of the assessment in resumed mahals, 
since these lands were usually more favour- 
ably situated than the mass of Sunderbans 
lands, having been selected by the people 
themselves on account of their proximity to 
zamindari lands or for other good reasons : 
but as regarded other lands differently sftu- 
atejl, where there was Reason to believe that 
they were likely to be affected by the lower 
assessment obtaining in grants, tli£ Lieuten- 
ant-Governj>r decided that where the original 
abadkars were still in possession, the rate 
should be decreased to 4 annas ; and in 
resumed lands, which were entirely sur- 
rounded (if any such existed) by mahals 
assessed at a maximum of 2 annas, the 
assessment should be reduced to the same 
level , but in all cases local inquiries were to 
be made. In the case of lands appertaining 
to resumed mahals which were waste at the 
period of settlement, the assessment should 
be revised uniformly, according to the second 
clause of the new leases. In sanctioning 
tlie^ rules, he enjoined, however, that in all 
cases the reduction of the existing assessment 
should be conceded only on condition that 
the perpetual leases on which the lands in 
question were then held should be surren- 
dered, since he conceived it to be very desir- 
able that those parts of the Sunderbans 
territory which were originally usurped 
should be liable to resettlement at a future 
day equally with the larger area which was 
embraced by the grants/ 

268. Results of these orders. — The result 
of these orders was to rescind the rate of 
8 annas which Mr. Harvey had uniformly 
established, and to make local circumstances 

' the criterion for determining the assessment. 
A reduction was permitted, if necessary, in 
all kinds of lands. As mentioned in para- 
graphs 167 and 168, several settlements had 
been made in perpetuity. Such settlements 
were now prohibited, and the duration in all 
cases was to be temporary, but in several 
coses* the period was, as in Sunderbans 
grants, fixed at 99 years. 

269. Claims to commutation in resumed 
mahals, 1854-55. — There was, however, a 
general impression among the landowners 
that the grant rules were intended for lands 
of every description, and numerous applica- 
tions were sent in for commutation. Vina 
Kanta Babu at first acted rightly, and refused 
them on the ground that the lands were 
either resumed mahals or lay outside Hodge’s 
Sunderbans boundary. But towards the end 
of 1854 he appears to have modified his views, 
and considered that lands which fell within 
that boundary were admissible to the benefit 
of the rules, even though they were resumed 


or /“ excluded ” mahals. Thus, he allowed 
commutation in lots which had been incorpo- 
rated with patitabadi mahals, such as Nos. 17, 
20, etc. ; in resumed estates which composed 
lots 216-220, such as Khaliya, Hariya, ‘ etc. ; 
and in .other resumed estates falling inside 
the boundary, such as Gulsakhali. Some of 
Henckell’s talukdars applied for admission, 
and commutation was allowed in Pranpur 
by the Presidency Commissioner, on the 
ground that it was reclaimed land 3 so also 
*in Ramzannagar 4 and Atliya. 6 But whan 
commutation was recommended in Ballabh- 
pur, Mr. Stainforth, the Presidency Com- 
missioner, noticing its circumstances, refused, 
since it was one of the mahals excluded by , 
paragraph 25 of the Government orders* 
In the case of not a few Sunderbans mahals, 
however, TTma Kanta Babu had commuted 
the terms and bestowed fresh pattas, either 
•without the previous sanction declared to . be 
indispensable, or in cases which w^re not., 
entitled to the benefit of the grant rules. ’ 
Such .irregularities were detected in 1855, 
and much of Mr. Reily’s time for two years 
was occupied in rectifying the errors, which 
frequently involved serious diminutions of 
land revenue. It had been ordered in 1858 
that on the presentation of applications for 
commutation, immediate information should 
be sent to the Collector with the request that, 
pending the adjustment of the settlement, 
he would receive payment of the revenue 
according to the new rules. 7 A reduced 
revenue was thus being pajd by the mahals 
which had been improperly admitted to com- 
mutation, and when the irregular proceedings 
were quashed and the revenue restored to its 
former amount, a sum of arrears became due, 
which the Board allowed to be liquidated by 
instalments during one or two years. 

270. Claims to commutation in jungle 
mahals in Bakarganj, 1854-57. — The absence 
of a detailed survey in the Bakargani district 
had rendered the application of the grant 
rules almost inoperative, and the question 
arose in 1854 whether lands there, especially 
in pargana Salimabad, were entitled to com- 
mutation under the new rules, the talukdars 
of 1 Patikhali, Panchakaran, Debra j, Dliuli- 
anti, Harganti, Nazirdiya, and Madardiya 
aving applied to commute. 8 Commuted 
pattas were given for the first three and were 
confirmed by the Board in 1855, the free 
term remaining 15 years as before. 9 In 
the case of Gulsakhali, the Board laid it 
down in 1855 that* the new rules applied only 
to grants and not to resumed estates. 10 But 
resumed mahals, especially in pargana 
Salimabad, were of various kinds and lay 
both within and without the Sunderbans forest; 
and Mr. Reily suggested that the fact whether 
the lairds lay without or within the Sunder- 
bans boundary; should be taken as the 
criterion for deciding claims to commutation, 
only those within having a reasonable claim. 11 


I 

I Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 262, dated the 12th February 1866. 

* B. g ., Tarabunlya. Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 608, dated the 6th December 1866. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commission^, No. 17, dated the 22nd August 1864. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 18, dated the 22nd August 1854. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 16, dated the 22nd August 1854. 

s Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner No. 21A dated the 24th December 1856 — See paragraph 254 above. 
Z Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 278, dated the 27th October 1853. 

* See Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 278, dated the 11th July 1856. 

* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 210, dated the 16th April 1855. 

” Board of Revenue to Presidency Commissioner, No. 136, dated the 16th March 1856. 

II Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 87, dated the 16th February 1866. 
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The Presidency Commissioner held "that It he 
new rules did not apply to resumed ©stales, 
whether within or without the boundary. 
He informed Mr. Reily that Government 
could not demand a higher rate than was 
specified in the pattas, and that, * if none 
were mentioned, the assessment might he made 
at the pargana rates.* The assessment was 
not to be fixed at 8 annas merely because 
that had till then been the uniform rate, but 
it might be reduced according to local oir- # 
cums(ance8.t The commuted leases were 
then cancelled and the mahals weae settled 


agreeably to local rates, some at 8, some at 
6, but most at 7 annas, for a period »f 
i 99 years. Commutation ha^ also been 
carried out in Khondkarber, Bain tala and, 
Manikkhola, but the Board disallowed it, 
expressly declaring that resumed mahals 
acquired no special character by being com- 
prised within the Sunderbans boundary.! 
The resettlemept in these mahals was, how- 
ever, made at 2 annas. § In the six chaks — 
Phulhata, etc. — the farmer was pronounced 
entitled as abadkar to the benefit of the 1853 
rules. || * 


* Presidency Commissioner to Sunderhans Commissioner, No. 10, dated the 5th May and No. 80, dated the 28th June 1850. 
t Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 100, dated the 25th July and No. 133, dated the 21st August 1850. 
t Sunderbans Commissioner to Presidency Commissioner, No. 387, dated the 10th November 1850, and Presidency Commissioner to Sun- 
derbans Commissioner, No. 300, dated the 24th Arpil 1857. 

f Sunderbans Commissioner to ©residency Commissioner. No. 10, dated the 22nd May 1857. 

^Presidency Commissioner to Sunderbans Commissioner, No. 280, dated the 20th January 1857. 
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Government Estate* of the Khulna CollecforaU under Resettlement of Land Revenue. 


Serial 

No. 


Estate 

No. 


104 


Name of Mahal. 


Khas Mahal i<akshmi- 
uathpur and others. 


232 


3&tf 


Kirns Mahal Khauka 


Khas Mahal Ghona 


Name of thaua with J. L. 

No. of mauzas In 
which the estate occurs. 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


10 . 


17. 


18. 


19 . 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


10 . 


Lakshmlnathpur 
(Kura), J. L. No 

171, P. 8. Kallganj.- 
Pnrulgachha, J . L- 
No. 175, P. 8. Kali- 
ganJ. 

Jharurkharnar, J. 
L. No. 174, P. 8. 
Kali gan j. 

Ubhakur, J. L. No. 
170, P. 8. Kallganj. 
Mnutala, J. L. No. 

172, P. 8. Kallganj. 

Kuslia, J . L. 

No. 178, P. S. 
KaliganJ. 

Srlpur, J. h. 

No. 180, P. S. Kali 
ganj. 

Mukunda Madhu- 
sudanpur, J. L. 
No. 227. P. 8. Kali- 
ganJ. 

Thekra, J. L. 
No. 50. P. 8. Kall- 
ganj. 

Nengi.J.L. No. 231, 
P. 8. KaliganJ. 
ik'Jua, J. L. No. 229, 
P. 8. Kallganj. 
Faridpur, J . L. 
No. 230, P. 8. Kali- 

Bausdaha, J. L. 
No. 215. P.8. Kall- 
ganj. 

Fatepur, J. I.. 
No. 221, P. 8. Kali- 
gan J. 

Tentnlia J. L. 

No. 104, P.8. Kall- 
ganj. 

Tulakatl. J. L. 

No. 49, P. 8. Kali- 
gan J. 

Krikala, J. h. 
No. 179, P. 8. Kall- 
ganj. 

Uobindapur (Bara), 
J. L. No. 109, P. 8. 
KaliganJ. 

Bhadrakhali, J. h. 
No. 54, P. S. Kali- 
ganJ. 

Honalala, J. L. 
No. 216, P.8. Kali- 
ganJ. 

Kalijogu, J. L. 
No. 51, P. 8. Kali- 
ganJ. 

Pania, J. L. No. 168, 
P. S. KaliganJ. 


Sibnagar, J. L. 
No. 171, P. 8. Uii- 
inuria. 

Angnrdaha, J. L. 
No. 27, P. S. Bu- 
rn uria. 

(’bar ill ipsa, 

No. 24, P. 8. 
ua. 

Alaipur, J. 

No. 49. P. 8. 
na. 

Khanka, J. L. No. 
40, P. S. Khulna. 
Bhabanipur, J. L. 
No. 47, P.8. Khul- 
na. 

Hamantuscna, J. 
\t. No. 37 P. 8. 
Khulna. 

Ukhra, J. L. No. 11 
P.H.Duiiiiiria. 

Par 8nlua, J. 

No. 36, P.8. 
tiagliata. % 
Ballahara, J . 

No. 118. P. 8. 
muria. 


J. J,. 
KhuJ- 


L. 

Khul- 


h. 

Ha- 


L. 

Du- 


Ghqpa, J. L. No. 19, P. 
8. Satkldra. 


Area in 
acres. 


ft 


•A. 1). 
61 72 


iHs y;j 


27 90 


Former 

revenue. 


• 6 


its. a. p. 
2)2 3 0 


1,979 3 9 


85 14 9 


Present 

revenue. 


Its. a. P. 

238 4 0 


2,122 9 0 


97 9 U 


Period of 
settlement. 


From 

8 


1925 


1925 


1925 


To 


1910 


1910 


1940 


Nature of 
settlement. 


10 


Khas manage- 
, ment. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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APPENDIX IX (a Y-contd. 

Government Estates at the Khulna Callecterate*uniler Resettlement ef Land Revalue— contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Estate 

No. 

Name of Mahal. 

Name of thana with J. L. 
No. of mauzas hi 


Former 

Present 

Period of 
settlement. 

Nature of 
settlement. 


which the estate occurs. 

• 


revenue. 

revenue. 

From 

To 

1 

2 

3 

4» 


6 

7 

8 

0 

10 


- 


1 

m 

Its. A. P. 

Hs. A. P. 



s 

• 

4 

• 

301 

. a 

• 

Khafl Mahal Tentulia, 
Labsa and others 

• 

1. Labs*. J. L. No. 88, 
P.8. Satkhiru. 

2. Mlrzapur Baimgha- 
ta, J. L. No. 83, 

P. S. Satkhira. 

3. Matlmrapur. J. L. 

No. 87 1\ 8. Sat- 

khira. 

4. Benerpota, J. L. 
No. 80, P. S. Sat- 
khira. 

5. Kasimpur, J. L. 
No. 93, P. 8. Sat- 
khira. 

0. Palaapol, J. L. 

No. 04. P. S. Sat- 
khira. 

7. Mugura Goplnatli- 
pur, J. L. 00, P. 8. 
Satkhira. 

8. Jograjpur. J. L. 
No. 84, P. S. Sat- 
khira. 

9. Bhomra, J. L. No. 
27. P. S. Satkhira. 

10. Tentulia, J. L. No. 
104 P.S.Kaliganj. 

11. Char Debhata. J. L. 
No. 14, P. S. Dcli- 
huta. 

12. Char Chhutlpur, J. 
L. No. 52, P. S. De- 
hhata. 

13. Khauji Ilaghunath- 
pur, J. L. No. 1. P. 
S. Kaliganj. 

14. Suhilpur, J. L. 

No. 10, P. S. Kall- 
«anj. 

o 

r- 

• 

• 

366 1 1 3 

306 14 0 

1925 

1949 

i 

Khas manage- 
ment. 

:> 

5K) 

Khan Mahal Kshctrapam 

Kahctrapara, J. L. 

No. Ill, P. S. Kalaroa. 

0 82 

1 7 0 

■1 7 0 

1925 

1 940 

Ditto. 

6 

(»t:6 

Khan Mahal Laima (Ch- 
liota). 

Laima, J. L. No. 88. P. 
S. Satkhira. 

0 35 

10 0 

1 10 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

e 7 

770 

Sundarbans Jtajeapti 

Mahal Ahludipur. 

Ahladipur, J. L. No. 122, 
P.S.Dumuria. 

700 18 

530 O O 

• 

1,760 15 O 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

8 

81:8 

KIiah Malml Kalidaspur, 
etc. 

1. Kalidaspur, .1. L. 

No. 80, P. S.Paik- 
gachha. 

2. Kuntabunia. J. L. 

No. 83, P. S. Paik- 
gadilm. 

3. Chak Kaoali, J. L. 

No. 81, P. S. Paflc- 
gachha. 

1,108 0o 

1,336 0 <> 

1,724 1 0 

1925 

1040 

Ditto. 

• 

9 

800 

Sundurban* llajeapti 

Mahal Chak Kakarbll. 

Kakarbil, J. L. No. 86. 
P. S. Kachua. 

2 64 

8 0 0 

11 4 0 

1926 

1941 

Ditto. 

10 

813 

SumlarbaiiH Bujenpti 

Mahal K burin Dhe- 
nmakhali. 

Kliaria Dhrmsakhaii, J. 
L. No. 92, P. S. Paik- 
gaeblia. 

5,310 0 

7,780 O 0 

9.807 4 9 

9.916 1 0 

1925 

1930 

1930 

1940 

Ditto. 

a 

11 

830 

Khoa Mahal Chur Magura 

Magura, J. L. No. 71, 
P. S. Tala. 

14 84 

10 U 0 

21 6 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

12 

830 

Khas Mahal Char Jamuua 

Char Jamuna, J. L. No. 
53, P. S. KallganJ. 

85 89 

102 0 0 

339 15 o 

•111 15 0 

1925 

1930 

1930 

1040 

0 

Ditto. 

a 

13 

840 

Sundarbans Hajeapti 

Mahal Jealmari. 

Chak Betkanta, J. L. 
No. 155, P. S. Eampal. 

050 70 

920 0 0 

2,776 11 0 

1929 

1041 

Ditto. 

14 

665 

Khas Mahal Chaklu Tcll- 
khflli. 

Chakla Telikhall. J. L. 
No. 158, P. S. Asa- 
suni. 

35 84 

03 0 3 

02 0 0 

1925 

1040 

Ditto. 

ir» 

a 

856 

Sundarbans Bajcupti Ma- 
hal Chak Tdigatl. 

Chak Tcligati, J. L. 
No. 15, P. S. Morrell- 
ganj. 

1,804 32 

3,782 0 0 

8,250 3 9 

1926 

1041 

• 

Ditto. 

10 

035 

Sundarbans Bajeaptl Ma- 
hal Chak Surnal. 

Chak Surnal, J. L. No 
S3, P. S. Paikgachha. 

150 10 

200 0 0 

, 311 1 6 

1925 

1040 

# Ditto. 
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APPENDIX IX^a }-*ontd. 

Govarnnwrtt Estates of ths Khulna Collectora'ts under Resettlement of Land Revenuop-contf. 



Name of Malial. 


Name of fchana with J. L. 

No. of mauzas in 
which the estate occurs. 


Area in ( Former Present 

acres . revenue. revenue. 


Period of 
settlement. 



U71 Sundarbans Kliasabadi 1. Cliandkhall, .1. 1*. 

1 ’ «. . • ... V . . I» U tin b. 


Mahal Chandkhali. No. *9, 1*. S. laik- 

' gacliha. 

2. Kanuardanga, J. L. 
No. 82. P. 8. Paik- 
gachha. 

3. Garerdangu, J. L. 
No.98, P. 8. I’aik- 
gachha. 

4. Srlpur, J. L. No. 97, 
P. 8. Pulkgarliha. 

5 . Chandmukhi, J. L. 
No. 96, P. 8. I’alk- 
gachha. 

0. Fedurabad, J. Ti. 
No. 103, P. 8. Paik- 
guchha. 

7. Fatepur, ,T. L. No. 

• 100, J*. 8. PaJk- 

gaehha. 

8. DongabhangA, J. t. 
No. 102, P. 8. Pnik- 
gachha. 

9. Dhcmsakhali, J. U. 
No. 100, P. S. Pnik- 
gaeliiia. 

10. Chak Nnrikcltaln, 
•T. L. No. 109, P. 8. 
PalkgAchha. 

11. Kuoall, «T. L. No. 99, 

P..8. Paikgarliha. 

18 978 Khas Mahal Char Banluri 1. Char Ban lari, ,T. I,. 

No. 11. P.8. Karima. 

2. Char Hoglabunla, 

J. L. No. 91, P. S. 
MnrrcUganj. 

3. Baniari, .T. L. No. 

185, P. 8. Nazirpur 
(District Bakurganj). 

19 984 Khafi Malial Mahmud- 1. llatiardauga, J. 1.. 

a bad. No. 129, P- 8. Paik- 

gachhft. 

2. Gujaliu, J. L. No. 

93, P. S. Palkgachhu. 

3. Kalim, ,1. L. No. 94, 

P. 8. Palkgachha. 

4. Kalya Chhit.ihiinia, 

J. L. No. Ml, P. S. 
Paikgachliu. 

5. MaiiKhali, J. L. \o. 

105, P. 8. Paik- 
gachha. 

20 1.020 Khas Mahal Island Char Char Sonukur. J. L. 

Sonakur. No. 49, P. 8. Kuchua. 

21 857 Sundarbans Bajeapti Ma- 8waranpur, J. L. No. 

hal Dargatala. 135, P. 8. Asasuni. 



881 Sundarbans Bajeapti Ma- 
hal Basudcbpur and 
others. 


801 Bajeapti Mahal Purba 
Blralakslii. 


930 Sundarbans Bajeapti Ma- 
hal Saranpur. 

909 Sundarbans Bajeapti Ma- 
hal Par Madartala. 

998 Sundarbans Abadkari 
Malial Uttar Bainbari. 


999 Sundarbans Abadkari 

Mabal Daksliln Bain- 
bari. 

995 Sundarbans Abadkari 

Malial Kurakhall. 


1. BaHudebpur. J. L. 

No. 147, P. 8. Asa- 
simi. 

2. Ballabhpur, J. I,. No. 

140. J\ S. AsaRiini. 

3. llajapiir, J. L. No. 

145, P. 8. Asasuni. 


Purba Biralakshi, J. L. 
No. 105, P. 8. Hydro- 
nagar. 

8waranpur, J. No. 
135, P. S. Asasuni. 

Par Madartala, J. L. No. 
J04, P. S. Dumnrla. 

Uttar Bainbari, J. L. 
No. 190, P. 8. Paik- 
gachlia. 

Dakshin Bainbari, J. 1,. 
No. 191, P. 8. Paik 
gachha. 

Kunikhall, J. LJNo. 188, 
1*. S. Pnikgadtlia. 


990 I Sundarbans Abadkari Bhagba, J. L. No, 192, 


Mabal Hhagba. 


P. 8. Palkgachha. 


997 I Sundarbans Abadkari I Gunari, J. L. No. 11, 


Mkhal Guuari. 


P. S. Dacope. 


1000 I Khas Malial West (Pas- Had^la, J. L. No, 189, 


a A. D. Bs. A. l*. 
1,757 81 2,591 14 0 


Khas roana go- 

men t. 


chlm) Hadda. 


P. S, Palkgachha. 


12, hi 5 15 0 

1926 

1941 

6,012 15 0 

1925 

1940 

207 14 0 

1926 

19-11 

447 1) 0 

1925 

1940 

407 0 0 

1025 

1940 

964 0 0 

1925 

1940 

4 13 0 0 

1925 

1940 

1,060 0 0 

1925 

1940 

1,110 0 0 

1926 

1956 

1,566 0 0 

1926 

1956 

3,835 0 0 

1926 

1950 

1,389 0 0 

1020 

1950 

7,239 0 0 

1925 

1955 

2,599 0 0 

1025 

1930 

3,717 0 0 

1930 

1955 


capitalist rules 
of 1879. 


capitalist rules 
of 1879. 
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APPENDIX IX (a) — contd. 


Government Eetates of the Khulna Collectorate under Resettlement ot Land Revepue — contd. 


Serial 

No. 

gg 

Name of Malial. 

Name of tlmnawith J. L. 

No. of luauzaH in 
whirii the estate occurs. 

• 

Arra In 

Former 


Present 


Period of 
settlement. 

Nature of 
settlement. 

< 

acres. 

revenue. 


revenue. 


From 

To 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 


0 



7 



8 

0 

10 





. A 

J>. 

Its. 

A. 

p. 

Rh. 

A. 

p. 



• 

p 

32 

• 

1024 

Kims Mahal Kant Tluthla 

Iladda, J. L. No. 1x9, 
1*. S. Puiktfachhn. 

1,573 

50 

2,180 

0 

0 

2,180 

2,835 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1025 

1030 

1030 

1055 

e 

Held under 

small capita- 
list rules of 
1870. 

• 

33 

7X1 

Stindarbun* Itnjrnpti 

Mahal Alnkdiu Clink. 

Alakdia, J. J,. No. 59. 
1*. S. Pniktfurlihu. 

43 

32 

00 

0 

0 

118 

0 

0 

1025 

1940 

Talukdari settle- 
ment. 

34 

7*3 

Siindurhaiis Itajrapti 

Mahal Ahdul Kasul- 
|mr. 

Ahdul Kasulpur, 1.. 

No. 140. 1\ S. itauipal. 

051 

00 

1,530 

0 

0 

2,341 

0 

0 

1020 

1041 

Ditto. 

35 

7X4 

Siindurhaiis Itajrapti 

Mahal Clink Itctunui. 

(••mmntali, J. 1.. No. Ill, 
1*. S. Syniiinainir. 

* 41 

00 

102 

12 

0 

204 

0 

0 

1025 

1940 

Ditto. 

3tt 

7X0 

Siuularhans Itajrapti 

Mahal Karulin. 

Karnlia, J. L. No. 07, 

1*. S. Paikjjarhha. 

300 

51 

510 

0 

0 

070 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

37 

X02 

Sundarlmns llajiapti 

Malml Chak Kakarhil, 

]. 

Kakarhil, .1. Ii. No. 80, 

P. S. Karima. 

1(10 

OX 

3x2 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

1020 

1041 

Ditto 

38 

-* 

X03 

Sumlarhaus Itajrapti 

Mahal Chak Kakarhil. 

11. 

Ditto 

21 

50 

ox 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

1020 

1041 

Ditto. 

39 

SOI 

0 

Siimlnrhans llujrnrki 

Mahal Chak Kaka’tfiil, 
ill. 

Ditto 

200 

IS 

522 

(1 

0 

002 

0 

0 

1027 

1042 

Ditto. 

40 

X05 

Siimlnrhans Itajrapti 

Mahal Chak Kakarhil, 
IV. 

Dill*. 

Id 

01 

37 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

1020 

1941 

Ditto. 

41 

X09 

Siimlnrhans llajiapti 

Mahal Ktnnihuniu. 

Kulr Srikanthapur. J. 1,. 
No. 71, P. S. Puik- 
Karhha. 

si 


105 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

1925 

1040 

Ditto. 

42 

xj 1 

Siimlnrhans Itajrapti 

Mahal Kaipnkmia. 

Kaipukuria, J. h. No. 
173, I*. S. Duinuria, 

2X5 

"•» 

318 

0 

0 

412 

0 

0 

1025 

1940 

Ditto. 

43 

XI 5 

Siuularhans Itajrapti 

Mahal Kliairrnluinin. 

Klmjrrahunia. J. L. No. 
174. P. S. Duinuria. 

2X0 

17 

358 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

44 

S29 

Sumlaihans llajrapti 

Mahal Jahakhuli. 

(imnaiitnli, .1. L. No. 1 1 1, 

P. S. Syamna«ar. 

T> 

32 

IS 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

45 

K31 

Sumhirl ia ns 1 la jrapl i 

Mahal Cunrhhobii. 

Cuarlilioha, J. 1.. No. 

1 59, P. S. Paikjrnrhha. 

010 

47 

7X1 

0 

■ 

0 

1,058 

0 

0 

1925 

join 

Ditto. 

46 

X32 

Siuularhans Itajrapti 

Mahal (irithunia. 

(irulmnia, .1. I,. No. 100, 

P. S. Paikjjaehhn. 

504 

48 

552 

0 

0 

803 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

47 

H3X 

Sumlaihans Itajrapti 

Mahal ChnkrI Kukri. 

Clmkri Itakri. .1. L. No. 
105. P. S. Paikirurhlm. 

103 

01 

20X 

0 

0 

321 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

4K 

X40 

Siuularhans Itajrapti 

Mahal Charmlaha. 

Charudaha..). h. No. 133. 

P. S. Kanipal. 

380 

01 

801 

0 

0 

1,437 

0 

0 

1020 

1041 

Ditto. 

49 

SI 1 

Sumlarhaus Itajrapti 

Malml Krnratala. 

Kroratala, .1. J.. No. 87, 

P. S. Pnikjinrhhu. 

404 

02 

583 

0 

0 

070 

802 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1020 

1031 

1031 

1041 

Ditto* 

50 

X42 

Sundarlmns Itajrapti 

Mahal Matan. 

Matan, J. L. No. 8X, 

P. S. Puikjjncldin. 

111 

24 

180 

0 

0 

ooo 

0 

0 

1025 

1940 

Ditto. * 

51 

XI 3 

Sundarlmns Itnjrnpti 

Mahal Chak Chamt- 
niiikhi. 

Clmk Chaudimikhi, J. h. 
No. 00, P. S. Paik- 
michlia. 

207 

00 

310 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

52 

XOO 

Su ndar huns Itajrapti 

Mahul Nasinmhad. 

Nasinmhad, J. L. No. 

1 18, P. S. Asasimi. 

300 

55 

570 

0 

(.» 

020 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

* 

53 

X<53 

SumlarhaiiM Itajrapti 

Malml Najjar .laniira. 

Madinrr A had, ,7. L. No. 
233, P. S. Paiknarldm, 

1,204 

02 

1.300 

0 

0 

2,241 

0 

0 

1025 

1940 

Ditto. 

54 

804 

Sumlarhaus Itajrapti 

Mahal Clink Narasinu 

1 tattrrbrr. 

Chak NarnHiiiKhndnttrf- 
her.J.L. No. 143, P. S. 
Kanipal. 

103 

0X 

402 

0 

0 

520 

0 

0 

1020 

1041 

Ditto. 

55 

800 

Sumlarhaus Itajrapti 

Mahul i’nnehu Malrr- 
hrr. 

Clmk Panchanmlrrhrr, 

J. J«. No. 144, P. S. 
Kanipal. 

750 

85 

1,054 

0 

0 

2,440 

0 

0 

1020 

1041 

Ditto. 

• 5(1 

871 

Sumlarhaus Jtajrapti 

Mahal J'nnn. 

Puna, .1. K. No. 153, P. S. 
Paikttacha. 

013 

12 

750 

0 

0 

1,28# 

0 

0 

1025 

1940 

Ditto. 

n 

8X4 

Sundarlmns Itajrapti 

Mahal Itiusurahud. 

Itnisar Almd, J. L No. 
35, 1\ S. PaikKarhha. 

304 

23 

540 

0 

0 

702 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

5* 

8X5 

Sumlarhaus Itajrapti 

Mahul ItuHukhuli. 

Jtasakhali, J. L. No. 
147, P. S. Palkimrliha. 

75 

03 

128 

0 

0 

161 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

50 

880 

Sundarlmns Itajrapti 

Muhal ltahirhuiiia. 

ltahirhuiiia, J.L. No. 155, 

1\ S. PniUttnrhhn. 

272 

44 

• 

300 

0 

0 

533 

0 

0 

1925 

1040 

Ditto. 

(10 

887 

Kims Mahul Ilntfiirdur 
Mouth. 

Dakshin ltujznrdar, J. L. 
No. 177, P. S. Hum- 
uriu. 

■ 


230 

0 

0 

• 

300 

t) 

0 

1925 

fl>40 

Ditto. 

• 
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APPENDIX lxjjk)—«nUd. 


GovarnnHipt Estatw of tho Khulna Collodorato umlor RonttUmeat of Land Rovonuo — contd. 


Serial 

Estate 

Name of Mahal. 

Name of thana with J. L. 
No. of mauzan in 

Area In 

* Former 


Present 


Period of 
settlement. 

Nature of 
settlement. 

No. 

No. 

which the estate occurs. 

acres. 


* revenue. 


revenuo. 


From 

To 

1 

2 

3 

4 

P 


* « 



7 



8 

0 

10 


r 

r 



# A. 

I). 

Rb. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 



• 

61 

880 

Sundarbans Abadkari 

Mahal Radlarkona. 

r 

Chak Chnndimikht. J. I.. 
No. 60. 1\ S. Paik- 
KAclihii. 

23 

67 

48 

0 

0 

53 

B 

0 

1025 

1040 

• 

Talukdari settle- 
ment. 

62 

800 

SundarbanH Bajeapti 

Mahal Dannharla. 

Bansbnria, J. L. No. 153, 
P. S. ltnmpal. 

1,032 

08 

3,069 

0 

0 

6,291 

0 

0 

1927 

1042 

Ditto. 

• 

63 

804 

SundarbanH Hajeapt.1 

Mahal Bihnribhita. 

Banaklmli. .1. h. No. 
147, P. S. Paikgaeha. 

73 

39 

172 

0 

0 

190 

0 

0 

1925 

1040 

Ditto. 

64 

805 

Sundarbans Bajeapti 

Mahal Clink Itoalinari. 

Kule Srikauthapur, J. L. 
No. 71, P. S. Palk- 
gachlm. 

73 

85 

125 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

or> 

002 

SundarbanH Bajeapti 

Mahal Bluiirabdaiigu. 

Bhairubdanga, .1. L. No. 
47, J\ S. ltnnipnl. 

118 

72 

229 

0 

0 

242 

0 

0 

1926 

1041 

Ditto. 

# 

66 

006 

Sundarbans Bajeaptl 

Mahal Mullikerber. 

MalUkerbcr. J. L. No. 
150, P. S. Rampal. 

2,060 

93 

4,051 

0 

0 

7,164 

0 

0 

1927 

1942 

Ditto. 

67 

015 

Sundarbans llnjeupti 

Mahal hakHniikliola. 

Lakshmikhola, J. L. 

No. 00, P. S. Paik- 
gachha. 

657 

20 

787 

0 

0 

1,026 

0 

0 

1025 

1940 

Ditto. 

68 

033 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Mahal Siberbati. 

Slbcrbati. J. L. No. 60, 
P. S. Paikizachha. 

331 

31 

472 

0 

0 

582 

0 

0 

1925 

1040 

Ditto. 

60 

042 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Mahal Singjor. 

BaHakhali, «T. L. No. 
147, P. S. Palkizaehlui. 

117 

84 

246 

0 

0 

2?:> 

r 

0 

0 

1925 

1910 

Ditto. 

# 

70 

046 

Sundarbatis Bajeaptl 

Mahal llaldaha. 

llaldaha, J. L. No. 120, 
P. S. Itainpal. 

397 

75 

476 

0 

0 

1,006 

0 

0 

1926 

1041 

Ditto. 

71 

040 

Sundarbans Bajeapti 

Mahal llarla. 

1. 11 aria, J. L. No. 148, 

P. S. Paikgnehha. 

2- Teutultala, J. L. No. 

1 152, P. S. I'uikgaehliu. 

3. Dholai, J. b. No. 157, 
P. S. Pnlkgarhlin. 

4. Sunkardana, J. L. 
No. 151, P. S. Paik- 
Rachhu. 

3,050 

05 

3.005 

0 

0 

5,559 

0 

0 

1925 

1010 

Ditto. 

72 

051 

Sundarbaii h Bajeaptl 

Mahal Helakhardunga. 

Kule Srikauthapur, J. L. 
No. 71, P. S. Paik- 
Rachha. 

29 

41 

56 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

1925 

1910 

Ditto. 

73 

782 

Sundarbans Bajeapti 

Mahal Alamtala. 

Alaiptala, J. L. No. 01, 
P. S. Paikguchha. 

586 

66 

907 

0 

0 

931 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Malguzari settle- 

Ulellt. 

74 

787 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Mahal Orabuiihi. 

Orabuniu, J. I<. No. 85, 
P. S. ralkgarhha. 

407 

38 

460 

0 

0 

549 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

1 Htto. 

75 

' 

704 

Sundarbans Bajeapti 

Maluil Clink (iuptir- 
dla. 

Chak Cluptirdin, J. L. No. 
148, P. S. Kant pal. 

144 

03 

373 

0 

0 

476 

0 

0 

1026 

1941 

Ditto. 

70 

707 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Mahal KuHimari. 

KaHimarl, J. L. No. 103, 
P. S. SyamnaRar. 

1,409 

40 

2.150 

0 

0 

3,280 

0 

0 

1025 

1010 

Ditto. 

77 

700 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Mahal Katolia. 

Katalia, J. L. No. 123, 
P. S. Dumurla. 

680 

18 

700 

0 

0 

1,052 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

78 

800 

Sundarbans Abadkari 

Mahal Srinagar 

Knlinngnr. 

Srinagar Kulliiugar, 

J. L. No. 15, P. 8. Da- 
cope. 

5,385 

31 

4,399 

0 

0 

7,372 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

70 

807 

Sundarbans Bajeapti 

Mahal Kalikahari. 

Kalikahari, J. L. No. 
156, P. S. Kuinpal. 

713 

12 

1,734 

0 

0 

2,488 

0 

0 

1020 

1040 

Ditto. 

80 

812 

SundarbanH Bajeapti 

Mahal Clink Kora kata. 

Korakata, J. L. No. 119, 
P. S. Dumurla. 

626 

72 

176 

0 

0 

1,040 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

81 

821 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Mahal Khepna. 

Khepna. J. L. No. 130, 
P. S. I’uikgncldm. 

400 

87 

574 

0 

0 

738 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

82 

825 

SundarbanH Bajeapti 

Mahal Uazinagur. 

(iazinagar, J. L. No. 184, 
P. S. Dumurla. 

231 

61 

300 

0 

0 

335 

0 

0 

1925 

1040 

Ditto. 

83 

830 

Sundarbans Bajeapti 

Mahal Bllgodaria. 

Knshnari, J. L. No. 

103, P. S. Syamna- 

gar. 

355 

35 

462 

0 

0 

760 

0 

0 

1925 

1040 

Ditto. 

84 

844 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Mulial Seora Chin* 
grakliali. 

Seora, J. L. No. 208, 
P. S. Paikgacha. 

358 

02 

554 

0 

0 

827 

0 

0 

1025 

1940 

' Ditto. 

85 

847 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Malml Mamlartala. 

Mandartala, J. L. No. 
124, P. S. Dumurla. 

1,944 

94 

1,182 

0 

0 

3,633 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

80 

850 

SiiiidurbaiiH Bajeapti 

Mahal Dhoramnri A bad, 

Dhnrurnuri Al%d, J. L 
No. 57. P. S. Pnik* 
gachha. 

87 

83 

105 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

1025 

1010 

Ditto. 

87 

861 

Sundnrbaim Bajeapti 

Mahal Clink Noyau* 

Chak Noyantala, J. L. 
No. 34, P. S. Puikgtt- 
cliha. 

188 

21 

227 

0 

0 

245 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 

88 

870 

SundarbanH Bajeaptl 

Mahal Parmagurkhali. 

Parmagurkhall, J . L. 
No. 121, P. S. Dumu- 
rla. 

410 

47 

357 

0 

0 

538 

0 

0 

1025 

1040 

Ditto. 
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APPEND|X IX (a) — concld. 

Govsrnmsnt Estates of the Khulna Colleetorate* under Resettlement ot Land Revenue — concld. 


m 



Name of tliana with J. L. 
No. of niAum* In 





“ 


“ 

“ 

period of 


Serial 

No. 

Estate 

No. 

NpiQC of Malml. 

Area In 

Former 


Present 


settlement . 

Nature of* 
settlement. 


which the estate occur*. 

acre*. 

revenue. 


revenue. 


















1 

2 

3 

\ » 

5 

* 

0 



7 



8 


« 

10 


• 



# A. 

n. 

Rs. 

A. 

1». 

Its. 

A. 

I*. 



• 

P 

HO 

872 

Sum In Hums Rajeupti 

Mahal Putimari. 

Putimari. J. L. No. 157, 
1*. S. Paikuachhu. 

1,204 

87 

• 

1,977 

0 

0 

2.370 

0 

0 

1925 

1040 

Malimzari settle- 
ment. 

00 

870 

StindnrlmiiH Rajenpti 

Rndnn Haidar Her. 

135 

18 

320 

0 

0 

845 

0 

0 

1020 

1941 

Ditto. 



Mahal itadan Hal- 

J. L. No. 173. P. S. 


a 


dar Per. 

Havrrhat. 












01 

888 

Kims Malml Purlin 

Viajun. J. h. No. ]». p. 

1.008 

50 

3,342 

0 

0 

5.208 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Hajuji 

S. Dacope. 








02 

802 

Sumlarhans Mnjenpti 

Paschim Riralakshi. ,T. L. 

310 


455 

0 

0 

707 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Malml Paschim Hi- 

No. 104, 1*. S. Sv- 

“ 






rnlnkshi. 

amtutRur. 












oil 

800 

Sumlarhans Rajenpti 

(’link Hlshnupur. .1. L. 

300 

29 

822 

0 

0 

942 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 


• 

Mahal Hislmupur. 

No. 78. p. S. Paik- 
Kacliha. 












04 

800 

Stinrinr Inina Rajenpti 

Clink Hharhhnrin. J. h. 

205 

55 

315 

0 

0 

474 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Mahal Clink Hhnrhhn- 

No. 50, )\ s. Paik- 












rla. 

tmchha. 












06 

907 

Kundurhun* Rajenpti 

M ngurkhnli. .1. I.. No. 

710 

12 

043 

0 

0 

1.022 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Mahal Chak Muimr- 
khnli. 

120. P. S. Dumuria. 












00 

Oil 

Sumlarhans Rajenpti 

Clink MMridanea. J. 1.. 

707 

70 

1 .809 

0 

(1 

2.533 

(1 

(1 

1920 

1941 

Ditto. 



Mahal Mistridamju. 

No. 0 P. S. Murrell- 









# 

• 

a 

• 

L'aiij. 












07 

010 

Sumlarhans Rajenpti 

l.askur. J. No. 143, 

700 

24 

1.131 

0 

0 

1,182 

1) 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto, 



Mahal Lankar. 

P. S. J’aik^achha. 










08 

o:n 

Sumlarhans Ahndknri 

Sahcher Ahnd. J. R. No. 

1,732 

70 

1,209 

0 

0 

4,315 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Mahal Saheber A had. 

17. P. S. Ducnpc. 








00 

032 

Sumlarhans Ihijeapti 

Samukpotu, .1. R. No. 

332 

51 

398 

0 

0 

598 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto, 



Mahal Sainukpota. 

150. P. s. Pniksachlm. 










100 

043 

Sumlarhans Rajenpti 

lvulc Sriknntlmpur. J. L. 

39 

27 

50 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Malml Kule Sriknnt.hu- 

No. 71. P. S. Paik- 













pur. 

jzarhlm. 












101 

050 

Sumlarhans Rajenpti 

Ilontalhunia. .1. R. No. 89. 

210 

40 

311 

0 

0 

402 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Mahal llcntalhiinia. 

P. S. PaikKuchlm. 










102 

053 

Sumlarhans ilnjeapti 

Choradanea Huranpur, 

102 

81 

103 

0 

0 

189 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Mahal Cliorndiinga. 

J. R. No. 50. I*. S. 
Pnik^achha. 






1 





! 

103 

954 

Sumlarhans Hajeapti 

Cohindaptir, J. R. No. 

528 

73 

701 

0 

0 

1 .387 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Mahal (inhindnpur. 

99, P S. Syaumaffar. 




• 

1 







104 

050 

Sumlarhans Rajeupti 

Dighnlia. .T. 1.. No. 104. 

312 

98 

383 

0 

0 

027 

(1 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Mahal Dighulfn. 

1’. S. Pntkgaclihn. 











106 

074 

Sumlarhans Almdkuri 

Naualmura. J. 1,. No. 

230 

45 

293 

0 

0 

302 

0 

0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 



Mahal Lanjrahuura. 

i 

175, P. s. Dumuria. 
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APPENDIX fk (ty. 

Temporarily-sefHed Private Estates of the Khulna* Collectorate under Resettlement of Land Revenue, 



■ ft * B ^ t0 Name of Mahal. 


Malikl Mahal Char 
Phultala. 

Mafiki Mahal Cudihn 
Amratala. 

780 SundarhAns Ahadkuri 
Mahal Atlia. 


701 Malikl Mahal Kailpara.. 


703 Maliki Mahal Char 
Kadiua. 


Bajeapti Mahal Tluir 
Olmtakati. 

Malikl Mahal Trngra- 
marl. 


Maliki Mahal Char 
Tengrakhali. 

Maliki Mahal Dakatia 


Malikl Mahal (liar 
Dlialnmrur. 


8 Maliki Mahal Taltnln . . 


809 Malikl Mahal Bhairah 
Nadi Char. 


Malikl Mahal Char Kant- 
hall. 


Maliki Malml Char 
Hahnbermut. 

Bajeapti Mahal Char 
Mallpatau, et.<\ 


Maliki Malml Char Soua- 
kur. 


038 Diara Mahal Char 11 ad- 
irahad II. 


048 Maliki Malml Char 
Hazraklmli. 


Name of t liana with J. L 
No. of luauzaa in 
wliidi the estate oenm. 


Period of 

Vwnt Bcttlemcnt - Nature ol 

revenue. ————— settlement. 

From To 



Char Phultala. J. h. No. 
71, P. S. Kadiua. 

>131 

57 

Curl ill a. 1. L. No. 24, 

P. S. Tala. 

SI 

ss 

Atlia. J. \j. No. 107. P. 

S. Syaninatrar. 

4,555 

09 

Kutipara. J. L. No. 52. 

P. S. Paikgndiha. 

207 

00 

Char Kadiua. ,1. h. No. 
(18, 1*. S. Kaduiu. 

10 

r 

7(\ 

Ciintukati, J. 1,. No. 5 s, 

P. S. Kaduiu. 

0 

80 

1. T -ngrainnri. J. I.. No. 

•S.5 

18 


154. P. S. Dumtirn. 
2. Knpulidangn, .1. I«, 

No. ir»:>. p. s. 
Dumurin. 

Tengrakhali, .T. L. No. 
(hi. P. S. Karlina. 

flu kn tin. ,T. L. No. S. p. 
S. Kadiua. 

(’liar Dhalnagur. .f. h. 
No. f»l. P. S. Kitrlma, 

1. Taltala. .1. h. No. (UK 
P. s. Kh'd ia. 

2. Cilatala. .1. L. No. 50. 
P S. Khulna. 

3. Fatehpur, J. L. No. 
38, P. S. Khulna. 

Bhairah Nadi Char, 
•f. L. No. 17. P. 8. 
Fakirhnt. 

1. Kanthuli, J. h. No. 
No. 23. P. S. Bag ■■rhat. 

2. total' J. L. No. 22, 
P. S. Bugerhnt. 

Sahehenm t, .1. I.. No. 
100, P. S. Ranipal. 

1. Char MalipatiiU'.?. L. 
No. 73, P. S. Karlina. 

2. Dari Char Malipatan. 
J. L. No. 72, P. 8. 
Kadiua. 

Char Sonakur, J. J.. No. 
40, P. 8. Kadiua. 

Char Hadirahad, J. L. 
No. 102, P. S. Baita- 
ghat.a. 

I (’liar Huzrakhali. .!. L. 
No, 50, P. 8. Kadiua. 


075 Diara Mahal Char Hudi- Char Hadirahad, J. L. 
rahad. No. 102, P. S. Bulla* 

ghuta. 

081 Malikl Mahul Bagdia, 1. Bagdia, .1. h. No. 35. 

etc. P. 8. liagorhut. 

2. Akhalnagar, ,1. L. No. 
37, 1*. S. Ilagrrhat. 

980 Maliki Mahal Char 1. Khntali, J. h. No. 3, 

Khonurim t. P. 8. Dacopr. 

2. Klionn, J. h. No. 0, 

P. S. DaiMpe. 

3. Baruikhali, J. L. No. 
.5, J*. 8. Daropc. 

1027 Maliki Mahal Char Paniu, 1. Pania, J. L. No. Ids, 

etc. P. 8. Kuligunj. 

2. ltazurgratn ‘Rahim- 
pur, J. L. No. 50. 

P. 8. Kaligauj. 

3. Mahatpur, .1. h. No. 

55, P. S. Kafeanj. 

4. Pirojpur (Chhota), J. 
T,. No. 52, P. 8. 
Kaligauj. 

5. NaraharikatJ, J. L. 
No. J67. V. 8.1. 
Kaliganj. 

6. Pararaanandakatl, J. 
L. No. 1.00, P. 8. 
Kaliganj. 

7. j£hajghata, J. L. 
No. 4, P. S. 8yam- 
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APPJENC^X IX (b Y-concld. 

Tsmporarity-settlsd Private Estate* of the Khulna Colieetorate under Resettlement of Land Revenue — concU. 


Former 

revenue. 

9 

Preaent 

revenue, 

7 

Period of 
settlement. 

Nature of 
settlement. 

10 

From 

8 

To 

. 9 

lift. A. 1*. 

Its. A. P. 








$ 

999 7 3 

858 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Proprietary 

• 




settlement. 




• 


1 49 4 9 

200 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

S3 1 0 

107 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

23 7 9 

12 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

95 9 0 

120 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

35 5 9 

SO 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

154 11 0 

200 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

7 3 0 

21 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 

Id 13 9 

92 0 0 

1925 

1940 

Ditto. 


144 O 0 

1929 

1941 

Ditto. 

25 11 0 

75 9 0 

1925 

1935 

t Klms manage - 





1 ment on the 





recusance of 

• 




proprietors. 

2 10 0 

2 1 0 

1925 

1935 

Ditto. 





• 

77 8 0 

90 10 9 

1925 

1935 

Ditto. 





• 

49 14 0 

89 9 0 

1925 

1935 

Ditto. 

S 1 0 

14 0 0 

1925 

1935 

Ditto. 





4 

293 9 9 

3S2 12 9 

1925 

1935 

Ditto. 

399 0 9 

38 ’ 5 0 

1920 

1939 

Ditto. 

920 0 0 

1,799 2 0 

1929 

1030 

Ditto. 

11 12 0 

11 4 0 

1925 

1035 

Ditto. 

! 234 4 9 

409 4 0 

L925 

1935 

Ditto. 

1 1 14 0 

5 9 0 

1925 

1935 

Ditto. 

* 38 0 0 

125 0 0 

1925 

1935 

Ditto. 




• 






• 

[) 02 11 0 

* 190 13 0 

1925 

1935 

► Ditto. 


serial 

No. 


Estate 

No. 


23 


1030 


Name of Mahal. 


Malikl Mahal Char Situl- 

pur. 



1033 

Mullki Mahal Sonai 

(Jlnimmit Char. • 

9 


1035 

Mullki Mahal Char Maj- 
hat, etr, 

29 

1039 

Malikl Mahal Chat Kay 
pur. are. 

27 

1037 

Mullki Muluil Chamlipur 

28 

1039 

Maliki Muhal Ismailpur 

29 

1040 

Mullki Mahal Char Mahm- 
udpur. 

30 

1043 

Mullki Mahal Char Citing- 
rukhuii. 

31 

1044 

Maliki Mahal Char Sal- 
ha.su. 


J 139 

Maliki Mahal Atlia. 11 
Part. 

33 

788 

Maliki Mahal Kasha 

Maul ala. 

34 

809 

Maliki Mahal ( har 

Chaudrngunti. 

35 

900 

Mullki Mahal Chat 
Srirampur. 

3ft 

998 

Maliki Mahal Char 
IHluili dnpalpur. 

37 

070 

Diurn Mahal ('liar lladia- 
ruhud 11. 

38 

982 

Maliki Mahal Char Sri- 
ratupur. 

39 

987 

Kajrapti Mahal Sul*:.a- 
rujkati. 

40 

1023 

Maliki Mahal Char llog- 
lapasn. 

41 

1025 

Malikl Mahal lhizurgrnm 


1031 

Malikl Mnliul Clink 

• 

Kunchruhul-l, etc. 

43 

1032 

Maliki Mahal ('luir 
l(nHAiikntl. 

44 

1041 

Maliki Mahal Char Fill- 



burin, etc. 

46 

1042 

Maliki Mahal Char Darn 
Chlugrakhuli. 


Name of thuiiff with .1. L. 

No. of tmuuyiH in 
wltirh the rstute occurs. 


Ithiiniliu, .1 

. 1 ,. 

No. 20. 

IV S 

Syam sugar. 


Naghati. .1. 1 

L. No. 

It). IV s. 

Syam 

uauai. 


Iludglintn. .1 

Is. 

No. 27. 

IV s. 

Syammigar. 



1. Situlpnr, .1. 1.. No. 

40. JV S. Kulignnj. 

2. Churduhu. .1. L. No. 
57. P. s. Knliguuj. 

3. Dija, .1. h. No. K7, 

I*. S. Kulignnj. 

4. DiullU. I.. No. 120. 

I*, s. KuliganJ. 

5. Khnjahuriu, J. h. 

No. 88, 1*. S. Kali- 
ganj 

9. Anuntupiir, J. I.. 
No. 3. IV S. 
Kyumnugur. 

7. hhliakiir. J. I,. 
No. 9. IV S. Synm- 
nagar. 


9. 

10 . 


II. Majhat Anniitapui. 
J. L. No. 2. JV S. 
Syanmngar. 

Char Soiiuii’liuruiuir. J. 
I.. Net. I Of*, 1*. S, Kali- 
Uiuij. 

1. Majhat A'uiiitnpur. 

.1. h. No. 2, IV S. 
Syaiiinuuai. 

2. ltadghutu. .1. h. No. 
27. IV S. s.Miimiatiur. 

1. Ray pin . .1. I,. No. ld:i, 

IV S. Kulignnj. 

2. Clink Nitiunamlaput. 

J. I.. No. 1, IV S. 

svamnugar. 

1. Chaiidipur. .1. h- 

No. 01. IV S. 

Syamnagur. 

2. llaihatpiir. .1. 1. 

No. 01. IV S. Sy 
ammigur. 

Ismailpur. .1. h. No. wo. 

IV S. Syumnugur. 
Mahnmdpur. .1. I.. No. 

28. IV S. Syannwgar. 
Chiiigrukhali. J. h. No. 

42. IV S. Syamnagnr. 
Suthasii, .1. L. No. 2. IV 
S. K align nj. 

Atlia, Jj. No. 107, IV 
S. Syanmngar. 

1. Iclihakur .1 . I.. No. 0 

IV S. S\niimugnr. 

2. katiharhal. J. h. No. 

7, IV S. Svutunagni . 

I ‘hundiagaiiti, .1. 1 . No. 
IP, IV S. Khulna. 

1. Char Srirampur, i. 

L. No. 43. IV S. 
Khulna. 

2. Chandraganli. .1. h. 

No. 19. IV S. Khulna. 

1. rtiiall. J. L. No. 09. 

IV S. Tala. 

2. (Jopalpur. J. L. No. 

91. IV S. Tala. 

Char llndimhnd, .1. h. 
No. 102. IV S. Knita- 
ghata. 

Char Srirampur. J. L. 

No. 43, IV S. Khulna. 
Suhharajkali. .1. L. No. 

96, IV S. Morrcllgunj. 
Hnglupasu, .1. L. No. h i, 
IV S. Morrcllganj. 

1. llazarizmm. .1. L No. 

42, IV S. K align. i j. 

2. Kluidrakhali, .1. I.. 

No. 54, IV S. Kali- 
Kanj. 

1. Kanchrahati Nandi- 

gram, J. I.. No. 22. 

2. Chalitaghata. J. J<. 

No. II. IV S. 
Syamnagar. 

3. Katiharhal. 3. L. 

No. 7, IV S. Syam- 
nagar. 

llasankat i, .1. L. No. 104, 
IV *S. Kaliganj. 

1. Vulharia, J. L. jVo. 

29, IV S. Synin- 
nagar. 

2. Jndabpur, J. L. No. 

30, IV 8. Syam- 
nagar. 

Cliingrakliali, J. L. No 
42, P. S. Syamnagar. 


Area in 
acres. 


A. 1). 
309 S3 


47 7f» 

09 


21 70 


r»r* 


34 71 

r.o o i 

1 1 94 

4 1 94 

17 99 

0 49 
9 91 


1 13 

7S 1)4 
SI 0 
359 44 


88 92 


2 14 


109 50 
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APPENDIX ft (g). 

Govern qtnt Estates of the Khulna Collactqrate not under Settlement of Land Revenue. 


Serial 

EBtate 

Name of Mahal. 

Name of tlmna with J. L. No. 
of nmuzas in which the estate 

m 

m 

1 

Period of 
settlement. 

Nature of settlement. 

No. 

No. 

occurs. 

1 


9 

From 

To 

1 

2 

3 

4 

®8SB 


■ 

1 

7 

8 

0 


• 


( 


r 

1 Rs. 

A. 

p. 




r 

1001 

Khas Mahal Paschim 
Bajua. 

Bajua. J. L.‘ No. 19, P. S. Da- 
cope. 

1,335-79 

750 

0 

0 

1010-11 

1020-30 

Held uuder large capita- 
list rules of 1879. 

o 

1002 

t. 

Khas Mahal Pasclilm 
Dhopadihi. 

Dhopadihi, J. L. No 21, P. 8. 
Dacope. 

1,463-10 

788 

0 

0 

1910-11 

1920-30 

Ditto. 

3 

1003 

Khae Mahal Paschim 
Dacupl. 

Dacupl, J. L. No. 20, P. S. 
Dacope. 

2,091-13 

1,125 

0 

0 

1910-11 

1929-30 

Ditto. 

4 

1004 

Kha« Mahal Purlm Dho- 
padihi. 

Dhopadihi, J. L. No. 21, P. S. 
Dacope. 

1,453 16 

788 

0 

0 

1010-11 

1029-31) 

Ditto. 

5 

1005 

Khas Mahal Sundarlmns 
1st Khanda. Lot No. 
225. 

Harintanl, J. L. No. 23, P. S. 
Dacope. 

t 1,557-52 

038 

■ 

0 

0 

1912-13 

1930-31 

Ditto. 

6 

1006 

Khas Mahal Sundarhans 
2nd Khanda, Lot No. 
225. 

Laudubi, J. L. No. 24. P. S. 
Dacope. 

1,523-59 

938 

0 

0 

1912-13 

1930-31 

Ditto. 

7 

1007 

Sundarbaus Abadkari 
Mahal Laudubi. 

Laudubi, J. L. No. 24, P. S. 
Dacope. 

1,501-98 

938 

0 

0 

1912-13 

1930-31 

Ditto. 

8 

1008 

Sundarlmns Abadkari 
Mahal Chila. 

Chila.J. L. No.163, P. S. Ham- 
pal. 

1,618-37 

1,406 

0 

0 

1912-13 

1930-31 

Ditto. 

0 

1009 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,377-58 

1 ,40ft 

0 

0 

1912-13 

1931-32 

Ditto. 

10 

1010 

Sundarlmns Abadkari 
Mahal .luynmnirgol. 

Jaymanirgol. J. L. No. Mi4, P. 
S. Jtampal. 

1,477-39 

1,350 

0 

0 

1890-91 

1931 -32 

Dlttd. 

11 

1011 

SundarbaiiH Abadkari 

Mahal Sutarkhall, 2nd 
Part. 

Sutarkhall, J. L. No. 14, P. 8. 
Dacope. 

847-17 

564 

0 

0 

1911-12 

1020-30 

Ditto. 

12 

1012 

Khas Mahal Kumlurlmns 
Lot No. 224, 3rd Part. 

Kalahari Sutarkjmli, J. L. No. 
13, P. 8. Dacope. 

3.210-07 ! 

1,912 

0 

0 

1011-12 

1929-3(1 

Ditto. 

13 

1013 

Khan Mahal Sundarlmns 
Lot No. 224,4th Part. 

Nalian. .T. L. No. 12, P. S. Dn- 
eope. 

1,523 64 

938 

0 

0 

1011-12 

1929-30 

Ditto. 

14 

1014 

Sundarbaus Abadkari 
Mahal Sutnrktiali. 

Sutarkhall, J. I. No, 14, P. S. 
Dacope. 

1,414-MO 

953 

0 

0 

1912-13 

1930-31 

Ditto. 

15 

101ft 

Sundarbaus Abadkari 
Mahal Kailusganj. 

Knilasganj, J. L. No. 22, P. 8. 
Dacope. 

2,625-30 

1,313 

0 

0 

1910-17 

193135 

Ditto. 

16 

1017 

Kirns Mahal Sundarlmns 
Lot No. 225, 5th Part. 

Bnuisuutfi, J. L. No. 25, P. 8. 
Dacope 

1,810-95 

938 

0 

0 

1895-'. ft 

1934-35 

Ditto. 

17 

1018 

Kims Mahal Snndaibans 
Lot No. 225, 0th Part. 

Banisanta, J. L. No. 25, P. 8. 
Dacope. 

1.817-92 

1.013 

0 

0 

1 805-90 

1931-35 

Ditto. 

18 

1019 

SundarlmnH Abudkari 

Mahal Bunisautu 

Ditto 

2,510-85 

1,40ft 

0 

0 

1895-90 

1934 35 

D'tto 

19 

1021 

Sundarlmns Abadkari 

Mahal Kalinchi. 

Kaltnchfr, ,1. L No. J 14, P. S. 
Hyanmagar. 

475-88 

300 

0 

0 

1903-04 

1942-43 

Ditto. 

20 

1004 

Sunda rlmnu Abadkari 
Mahal Bhctkhall. 

Blietkhull. .1. L No. 78, P. S. 
Sy annul gar. 

2.dn -58 

1,200 

0 

0 

191 M2 

1940-41 

Ditto 

21 

1005 

Mahal Kalkhali 

Kaikhull, J. No. 75, P. 8. 

Syamnagar. 

4,441 • 1 1 

312 

0 

0 

1911-12 

1050-51 

Ditto. 

22 

877 

Khas Mahal Boyarsinpa 
Clink. 

Boyarsiniza, J. T.. No. 103, 
J’. 8. Dumuria. 

4,042 36 

9,108 

11 

0 

1921-22 

1935-36 

Ditto 

(Petty settlement.) 

l 23 

979 

Sundarhans Abadkari 
Mahal DnulinghaLu. 

BauHauhata, J. L. No. 222, P. 
8. Paikgachha. 

185-89 

250 

0 

0 

1902 

1931-32 

Held under small capita 
list rules of 1870. 

24 

785 

Kundnvimns Bajeapti 

Malml Uttar Bugar- 
dnlr. 

Uttar Buaardair, J. L. No 183, 
P. S. Dumuria. 

19ft -44 

249 

0 

0 

1908 

1937-38 

Malguzari settlement. 

25 

801 

Sundarhans Bajeapti 

Mahul Chak Kalia. 

Kalia, J. L. No. 135, P. 8. 
ltampal. 

803-21 

1,440 

0 

0 

1910 

1920-30 

Ditto. 

26 

833 

Sundarlmns Bajeapti 

Malml Mustafapur. 

Mustafapur. J. L. No. 138, P. 
S. ltampal. 

1,089*81 T 

1,095 

0 

0 

1910-11 

1920-30 

Ditto. 

27 

834 

Myadi Tjara Gurnia 
. Chak. 

Ghurnitt, J. L. No. 172, P. 8. 
Dumuria. 

382-86 

489 

0 

0 

1908 

1937-38 

Ditto. 

28 

853 

Sundarbaus Bajeapti 

Mahal Taltala Alakdl. 

Taltala Alakdi, X L. No. 117, 
P. 8. Dumuria/* 

372-75 

450 

0 

0 

1908 

1937-38 

Ditto. 

29 

795 

Sundarbaus Bajeapti 

Mahal Kapali bandar. 

Kapalibaudar, J. L. No. 177, 
P. 8. Bagerhat. 

449-00 

320 13 

0 

1802 

J 956-57 

Talukdarl settlement. 

30 

798 

Sundarbaus Bajeapti 

Mi^hal Katanmrl. 

Dakshin Katamari, J. V.. No. 
145, P. 8. Paikgachha. 

104-70 

' 285 

0 

0 

1908 

1937-38 

Ditto. 

31 

810 

1 

SundarbaiiH Bajeapti 

Mahal Kharaikhali. 

Chuk Kharaikhali, J. L. No. 8, 
P.t*S. Morrellganj. 

i 

2,205-92 

1,897 

0 

0 

1860 

1938-30 

Ditto. 












APPEN IX (C )—concld. 

Govern mtnCEitatts of th» Khulna Collectorata got undar Settlemant 


of Land Rw^pua — concld. 


Name of Mahal. 


Name of Muiiia»wilh J. L. No. 
of mauzas in which the estate 

OtTUfH.* 


Period of 
settlement. 



Nature of settlement. 


Sundarhans llajeapti 
Mahal Khonkarerher. 


Siindarbans llajeapti 
Malial (hi/jillft. 


Sundurhuns llajeapti 
Matial Mazirhnt l)a* 
riabrnl. 


Kims Mahal (iumuntuli 


Siindarbans itajcapti 
Mahal ('hak Dliiil- 
Kali. 

Siiiidnrhuns Itajcapti 
Malial Clink Nnrcndra- 
pur. 

Siindarbans Itajcapti 
Malial Xuzmliu ('hak. 

Siindarbans ItajciuitT 
Mahal KakirertaKia 
alias Ituraikhali. 

Siindarbans llajeapti 
Malial Maliish Charani. 

Siindarbans Itajcapti 
Mahal Madardia Chak. 

Siindarbans Itajcapti 
Mahal Sutalari Chak. 


Stindarhans Itajcapti 

Malial Sannyasi. 

Siindarbans Itajcapti 

Mahal Chak Harapili. 


789 Sundarhans Itajcapti 

Mahal Patharuhata. 

792 Sundarhans Itajcapti 

Malial Kalmihunia. 

874 Sundarhans Itajcapti 

Mahal Plmlhata, etc. 


1. Khonkiircrbor. J. 1.. No. 

157, P. S. Kain pul. 

2. Munik khola, J. b. No. 

105, P. S. Monvlluunj. 

1. tor/alia, J. I.. No. 12. P. S. 

Morivlhranj. 

2. Chak Ithatkliali. .1. b. No. 

]:t, P. S. Morrclluanj. 

1. Oaziruhat. J. 1.. No. 14. I*. 

S. Moriclluauj. 

2. Chapri. J. b. No. 21. P. S. 

Morrclluanj. 

Cumantali, ,1. b. No. IN, P. S. 
Synmunuar. 

Chak Dhiiliuati. J. b. No. :t, 
P. S. Morrclluanj. 


Char Narcndrapur. J. b. No. 
81, I*. S. Kacluia. 


Itaultali Nazirdla, J. b. No. 
2. P. S. Mi rrclltfanj. 


Fakircrtakia, .1. b. No. 98, P. 
S. Morrclluanj. 


Chak Mahishctiarani. ,1. b. No. 
4, 1*. S. Morrclluanj. 

Mandradia, .1. b. No. H9, P. S. 
Kampal. 

1. rttar Sutalari, J. b. No. 99, 

P. S. Morrclluanj. 

2. Dakshin Sutalari, ,J. b. No. 

I lit, P. S. Morrclluanj. 

Sannyasi. .1. b. No. 151. J’. S. 
Kampal. 

Chak Harauati. J. b. No. 1, 
1’. S. Morrclluanj. 


0,552*77 f,097 4 1 1 I 1850 1939-40 Talukdari settlement. 


1 .44-17 • 51 I 1 375 2 0 1800 1938*39 Ditto. 


933 -43 890 14 3 185* 105«*57 I Ditto. 


TltPatl 1.735 0 0 1908 1937-38 Ditto. 

005 - 03 855 9 0 1803 1939-40 Ditto. 


494-78 ! 587 4 


1 45*23 112 5 0 


1,505-05 4,981 5 0 


039-08 337 II 


1858 1950-57 


1803 1939-40 


1908 1937-38 


1800 1938-39 


024-23 001 1 0 1858 1950-57 


5,397*98 1,553 5 (I 


1800 1938*39 


1 001 Mahal Island Char Ka- 
polnkshi. 

553 Malial Italkari 


277 Mahal Khuskhali 


Char Patharuhata. ,1. b. N<>. 7. 
Puikuachlia. 

Kalmihunia, .1. b. No. 70. P. S. 
Paikuachha. 

]. Italiarhiinia. .1. b. No. 100, 
I*. S. Morrclluanj. 

2. Cttar Plmlhata. .1. b. No. 

101, P. S. Morrclluanj. 

3. (ihasiakhali, .1. b. No. 

102, P. K. .Morrclluanj. 

4. Sanirjor, J. b. No. $03, P. 

S. Morrclluanj. 

5. Delia! ala, .1. b. No. 104, J\ 

S. Morrclluanj. 

0. Dakshin Phiilhnla, .1, b. 
No. 100, J*. S. Morrell* 
Uani 

Char Kapotnkshi, .1. b. No. 237, 
T. S. Paikuachlia. 

Itil Dadhliangn, suhdivision Ita* 
sirhat district 24 Parj/auas. 


ltn-balll. J. L. No. 102, P. S. 
Swarupnauar, district 21-Par- 
uanas. 


3.070*34 3,278 0 10 1800 1958-59 Ditto. 


509*73 443 1 0 1803 1939-40 Ditto. 


;{()*< 7 tin oo .. 1925-20 Farminu. Summary set* 

• llemcnt. 

210-45 240 0 0 190.8 1937-38 Fannins. 


11,732*32 25,577 0 0 


1909 1938-39 Di^to. 


20*23 12 0 0 1924-25 1933*34 


Purchased by Govern-* 
merit at a sale hel 1 un- 
der Act XI of 1859 on 
22 nd June 19,18. 

Direct management from 
1920-21. Summary 
settlement extended up 
to 1925-20. 
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APPENDIX j|fX (4). 

Tsmporarily-gsttlsd Private Estates of the Khi{f|na Coileetorate not taken up tor Resettlement of 

Land Revenue. 


Serial 

Estate 

No. 

2 

Name o f M ill ml. 

Name of thana with J. L. No. 
of mauzas in which the estate 

Area in 

Present. 

Period of 
settlement. 

Nature of settlement. 

No. 

1 

3 

occurs. 

e 

4 

' 

acres. 

5 

revenue. 

ft 

From 

7 


0 

1 

< 

79ft 

Smidiirbniis Abadkari Ta- 

j 

i 

u 

Kanchiharauia. J. L. No. 108, 

514 • 87 

Hr. a. p. 

138 II 0 


■ 

Under rules of 1853. 

.» 

817 

Ink Kaiichiliuniiila. 

Sundirbnn« Abadkari 

LV S. syamuagar. 

1. Jludhara. J. L. No. 101), 

1 1.916*74 

3.0.) ft 12 0 

188 >-90 

1947-48 

r j 

Ditto. 

3 

818 

Taluk Jludlmru. 

Suiularhans Abadkari 

1*. S. Moorrclgauj. 

2. Cfdisakhali. J. 1,. No. 110, 

P. S. MorndUanj. 

3. Paschim Chipa Karulkhali, 

J. L. No. Ill, IV S. 
Morrcllgauj. 

4. Cuatala. J. L. No. 112. 

1*. S. Morrellauiij. 

5. Raxhaiidul. J. L. No. 114, 

IV S. MorrellKauj. 

1. Amrauaehhiu. J. L. No. ft. 

11,500-93 

3,443 15 5 

1907-08 

1955- 5ft 

• 

Ditto. 

4 

819 

Taluk Kbuulia. Hurisal. 

Snndurhnns Abadkari 

IV S. Saratikbidu. 

2. Lakshin Kajapur, J. I.. No. 

7. IV S. Sar.iuklml i. 

3. Kliuudu. J. L. No. 8, 

IV S. Sara nk ho] i. 

4. Kaenda, J. L. No, 9, IV S. 

Saraukhola. 

1. Dbansaimr. .1. L. No. 1. 

14,414 1 1 

4,047 ;» 8 

1898-99 

1955-511 

Ditto. 

5 

820 

Taluk Kluiuliu liurisul. 
Lot No. 4. 

riuiuDrbuns Abadkari 

IV S. S.»r mkbola. 

2. Kajapur, J. L. No. 2. 

IV >. s irankliolu. 

3. Natbunia, .1. L. No. 3, 

IV S. Saraukhola. 

4. Kanittklmli, J. L. No. 4. 

IV S. Saraukhola. 

5. Mnrtdlahad, J. L. No. 5, 

IV S. Saraukhola. 

1. Sonatala. J. L. No. Hi. 

7,033 ‘05 

2,474 10 3 

1908-09 

1955-50 

Ditto. 

6 

823 

Taluk Kbuulia Lari sal, 
Lot No. ft. 

Sundubaiis Abadkari 

IV S. Sarmkhola. 

2. Sarunkhola, J . L. No 11, 

IV s. Saraukhida. 

1. rttar Kantaniari, J. L. No. 

1,021 SS 

341 ft 0 

18‘H 

1939-40 

Ditto. 

7 

845 

Taluk Chak (imlardangu. 

Sumlirlmns Abadkari 

151, IV S. Puikuarhh i. 

2. CudaniuiiKa, J. L. No. 158, 

IV S. Paikguehha. 

1. I’ttar Jiudliura, J. L. No. 

4,458- 13 

1,239 O 0 

1883 

1901-02 

Ditto. 

8 

848 

Taluk Uttar Jludlmru 
and others. 

Sundirban* Abadkari 

107, P. S. MorrellKauj. 

2. Dakshin Jiudhara, J. J,. No . 

108, IV S. MorrellKauj. 

1. Andharia, J. L. No. 15S, 

13.08ft - 13 

3,420 0 0 

1891 

1950-51 

Ditto. 

0 

854 

Taiuk Tuiitibunia. 

Sundirbans Abadkari 

P. S. Ram pal. 

2. JVlithakhali, J. L. No. 159. 

IV S. Kampal. 

3. Dattermet, J. L. No. 100. 

IV S. Kampal. 

4. Raldyamari, J . L. No. Ift5, 

IV S. ltain pul. 

5. Raiwtala, J. L. No. lftft, 

P. S. Ra i pal. 

ft. Kharmu, J. L. No. Ift7, 

IV S. Kampal. 

7. Damorkhanda, J. L. No . 

JftS, IV S. Ra.-npal. 

8. Sahebermet, J. L. No. 109. 

IV S. Li imp il. 

0. Kajlkarkhauda, J. L. No. 

1 7i». IV S. Kampal. 

1. Chak Kulbuniu, J. L. No. 8, 

8,083* 18 

l,H3ft 1 8 

185ft 

1954-55 

* 

Ditto. 

10 

' 

878 

Taluk Raja Haroila 
Kanta Hoy, Lot No. 
°2I 

Suudarbans Abadkari 

IV S. Daeope. 

2. Gurkbali, J. L No. 9. 

IV S. Daeoi e. 

3. Chak KaminihaHi, J. L.*No. 

10. IV S. Daeope. 

Rabarbunla, J. L. No. 100, P. S. 

1,02 .’52 

230 0 0 

1893 

1901-02 

Dlto. 

11 

910 

Taluk Baharbunia. 

Sundarbans Abadkari 

.Morrelltrani. 

llaniiuuiikla, J. I^No. 163, IV S. 
Paikgachha. 

J. Jhapa, J. L. No. 118, IV S. 

1,729-83 

400 0 0 

1891 

1939-40 

Ditto. 

12 

910 

Taluk Chak Muukla. 

Sundarbans Abadkari 

8,785-31 

2,250 0 0 

190(1 


Ditto. 


i 

Taluk Jhapa and 
others. 

Syamnajur. 

2. Padrnaptikiir, J . L. No. 119. 

IV S. Sya iimigar. 

3. Ciarkumarpur, J . L. No . 120, 

Svamnagar. 

4. S’atakhali, J. L. No. 121, P, 

8. Hyamnagar. 

1 
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APPENDI* IX (d) — concltl. 

Temporarj1y T settled Private Estates of the .Khulnit Collectorate not taken up for ResVttiement of 

Land Revenu * -concld. 


Estate 

No. 

Name of Mahal. 

2 * 

3 


Nairn? of tluiiiawlth .1. J«. No. 
of mailman in which t he estate 
oceiys. # 


I 'resent 
revenue. 



Sundarbans Alna-ilkuri K huti kata. J. L. No. I 10, 
Taluk Khutikata. I*. S. SyaiunaRar. 


Sundirhans Ahadkari Kathalbaria, .1 . I,. No. lull, l\ S. 
Taluk Kuthallmriu. Synmuanar. 


Sundurbans Almdkari 1. Kufi.it, J. I,. No 100. 1*. S. 0,329 00 


Taluk Kup . t ami 
others 


SvuminiRnr. , j 

2. I ’ora ka (la. J. L. No, 1 !5. 

1’. S. Syainnauai. 

3. Burl tloalini. J. I.. No. 110. 

1’. s. Syuinuatrar. 

4. Talbaria. J. I>. 117. I’. S. 

Syainumrar. 


Suiidarbitns Ahadkari (Bunantali, J. I.. No. III. I*. N. 379-30 
Taluk Kali Kinkar Syaniua«ar. 

('hnttopadhya Adhikurj. 


Us. \. I*. 

» 

110 5 6 11012-33 Under rules of 18 ‘>3. 

140 7 3 11132-33 Ditto. 

2,008 0 0 1Sfs4 1952-53 Ditto. 


1807 11)32-33 Ditto. 


No. 112.1’. S. 


Taluk .lahakhali. 


Sundarlmns Almdkari | I. (ialuira.J. I.. No. 122. J*. *. 5,177*44 

synumairiir. 

2. Khalisnhuien, J. I.. No. 123. 

1’. ' i 2 3 . S\aniiMf!ar. 

3. Dimmria, .1. L. No. 124. 

I’. S. SyuiiinuRav. 

4. I’arscinari. .1. I.. No. 125. 

1’. S. Syamnupir. 


J 0 ;> o 0 1892 1040-41 Ditto. 

.300 o o 1854 1058- iii) Ditto. 


Sundarlmns Abadkar 
'Taluk Khnllsuhuniu. 


1. Khalisahuuia.,1. b. No. 23, 3,728-87 

J*. 8. Syaiunauar. 

2. Dimmria. .1. h. No. 124, 

I*. S. SyamnuRur. 

3. I’arsemari, .1. I.. No. 1 25, 

1*. S. Syaumairar. 


800 10 (I 1001 1050-60 Ditto. 


Sundarlmns A hadkari 
Taluk Kalim hi. 


8 Sundarlmns Almdkari 
Taluk Uttar Badkasi. 


Kalinehi. J. T. No. 114. I’. S. 540-37 
SyamuuRar. 


Uttar Bidkasi. .1 . I.. No. 235. 4,91t.-35 

B. S. 1’uikRUchha. 


205 0 0 1884 1052-53 Ditto. 

1,465 0 0 1800 1057-58 Ditto. 


SundarhaiiH Ahadkari 
Taluk Dakshin Bed- 
kasi. 


Lakshin Bedknsi.,1. 1.. No. 230, 5,523-65 

I’. S. I’aikpiehha. 


1,540 14 0 1809 1057-58 Ditto.* 


Sundarlmns ALadkari 
Taluk Ko.vra lied- 
kasi. 


Ko.vra, J. b. No. 234,, P. S 5.571-40 
Paikguchha. 


1,503 12 0 1008 1956-57 Ditto. 


Sundarbans Almdknri 
Taluk HarhiRhi- 

Pathuu, Lot No. 210. 


Honakhali. .1. L Ni>. 134, 7,057-80 

1’. S. I'nikRuchha. 

Digit a, J. L. No. 135, 

P. S. J’aikRaehha. 

Aiiiurknta, J. b. No. 130. 

I'. S. Paikgtiehha. 

Dakshin KAtiiniikhi. .1, L. 

No. 137. J\ S. l»alk- 

Ruchba. 

Sonaniukhi, .1. L. No. 138. 

1*. S. i’aikRaehlia. 

Pnsi-hiui Kanmukhi. .1. L. 

No. 130, I*. S. l’aik- 
Raehha. 

Soladana, .1. I,. No. t40, 

I’. S. Paikgachha. 

Harikhiill, J. L. No. 141 
1’. S. I’alkgachba. 

Boyarjhapa. .1. L No. 181. 

1*. S. I’aikRMt him. 
l’ar Boyurjhapa, ,1. L. No. 

182. I’. 8. 1’aikRacitha . 

Patau, L. No. 183. 

P. S. PaikRaehha. 

Uliarhanda, .1. J«. No. 

184. P. S. I'aikRuchha. 

Betunia, J. L. No. 185, 1’. 

S. 1’alkgaehha. 


2,003 3 3 1852 1951-52 Ditto. 


Malik i Mahal Clmk Ku 
maria Jola. 


Maliki Mahal Char Islam- 


Chak K uniarlar .1 ola , J . L N <». 5, 1,425 - 13 

Morrellpanj. 


Itdamkati, J. L. No- 61, P. S. 
Tala. 


3.500 0 o 1908-09 1932-33 Proprietary settlement. 

* 

* 

23 3 'J 1 l v l 5-10 1920-30 Kims manaRement. 
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APPENDIX <fix (4% 

List of Estates bornt on tho Revenue Roll of the Jessore District token up In Jamgbapdi by tbo 

Khulna Settlement. 


Serial 

No. 

Estate 

No. 

Name of Matial. 

Naim* of tlianu with ,t. 1. No. 
of maiizus in which the out at t* 

e 

Area In 

Present 

Period of 
sett lenient. 

Nature of settlement. 

occurs. 

« 

acres. 

i 

revenue. 

i 

From 

To 

1 

2 « 

3 

4 


0 

7 

8 

D 




i 


Ks. A. 1*. 



■ 

1 

4272 

Mftllkl Mahal Char Pan* 
churia. 

Char Paiiclmrta. .1 L. No. 118. 
P. 8. Mahammudpur, 

district Jessore. 

53,') 27 

i 

SM)7 15 0 

1011 

1020 

Tem|*>rftHly -settled pri- 
vate estate under kha.s 
management on the, re* 
v usance Of proprietors. 

2 

4307 

i 

Khan Mahal Char Chha* 
tlani . 

I 

1. Char Chhntinni Pawhiin* 

khanda, .1. L. No. 27. 
P. S. Muhamnia^pur. 

2. Char Chatlan . Purlm- 

ktmnda.J. L. No. 88. P. s. 
Malinnmmdpur. 

3. Klcnkhuii. .1. L. No. 87, P 

S. Muhammad pur, dis- 
trict Jessore. 

4. Char Chhutlani, .1. 1.. No. 

123, P. S. Ithtndina, 
district Furidpur. 

333-72 

(H>0 0 0 

1010 

1025 * 

Government estate under 
khos management . 

- 


APPENDIX IX (f). 

c 

List of Villages situated in the Bakarganj District but comprised in Khulna Estate 
and taken up during the present Operations. 


Serial 

Xu me of mauza with J. L. No. 

Area ill 

Tiiuzi 

No. 

mul tlmna. 

acres. 

No. 

1 

Baniari, J. L. No. 185, P. 8. Xazirptir, 
district Bakarganj 

488-22 

978 



INDEX 


(This Tndox ho* boon prepared with a view tp supplementing rail. or than duplicating the detailed Table of Contents. 
Jt» object is to facilitate reference to all such topics as fan not be easily located fiorn the Table of Contents, r.r/., specific 
reference baa only been made to Pargona nainftH oecurring outside ncetioii C»T ; tbe Tabic of Conti ids is sufficient guide 
•to Pargujia names occurring in that section.] 
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1 4a n ga 1 ( >h ra — .sc e * • 1 1 eneke 1 1 g u r i j . ** 

Abadkar 

. . 08 

Rankar 

ll0?tseq. 

Ahadkuri Praia 

. . 71 

Bwisgari, HonokoHs 

. . HO 

Abadkari taluk — see .1 tingle buri taluk." 

Ruiisipur 

. . HO 

Abwab 

. . . 73, 74, 77 

Raiis.tula 

in 

Acacia Arabica 

. . 30 

Burn pit ngu 

in 

A can t h us 11 ic i f o li us-— see 

1 largo /a 

Burasia 

.. 2.14 

Aechar 

. . 20 

Ha ra y. 

. . 3»; 

Act XI of 1H59 

.. 103.122 

Hardal 

. . 21 

Aet'XIJJ of 1850 

74 

Haisakati 

lls 

Act VI 1 cf 1808 

. . 00, In.* 

Hart bal 

I 13. 1 M 

Adiganga 

1 

Harui 

. . 2s. 10 

Aegle Marine los 

. . 20 

Hasaiit ia 

in 

Afra v 

to 

Hasharatpur . . 

?M I 

Akla Pargana 

.. 55.87.110 

Hatsarbandi lea:scs . . 

72 

Akta — h< e “ Juighir." 


Hawaii 

O.) 

. . >1. 

Alaipur Kind 

. . s. in 

Beury 

0 

Alang Khali . . 

If 

Belt no 

. . 20 

Alocnsia Indira 

. . :t*» 

Helphuliu l'argana 

. . 53, 54, 54 

Alukdia 

1 ! 3 

Bengal Teiianey Amendment 

Act of 

Amalnaina 

* Jh7 

1025 

115 

AmarantA 

* . . :to 

Hcnineasa eorifeni 

. . 30 

Arnarant tins < binge f i« us . 

3o 

J V*r t fee* 

. . 20 

Amendment — h. e “ Pen 

al Tennin y 

Hi tel 

. . 28 

Amendment Act of 102 

" 

Betel vim cult ivation 

. . b. s. 3b, 37 

A man paddy 

. . 27, 3n 

IVt kat a 

113 

Amins 

1 22 

IVtnu 

in. 15 

Antonia (-ueviliata 

42 

Hliadra 

11. 12, 15 

Am)M*lidac 

li 

Hbugirathi 

1 

Amur tree 

42, 117 

Hbairab 

1, 3. b. S. li 

Ana has Sean dens 

. . 0 


lb, 22, 2.* 

Ananas Saliva 

. . 20 

Ptliairabinigar 

2 

Animals 

b 

Hlmluka Panama 

. . 54 

Ardisia 

. . 0 

Hbandarm 

. . 5 

Area of District 

1.4 

Hlmruiida (cantor id! j lan* I 

33 

Arc m of Pol iii* Stations 

. 1 



Area of Reserved Poivsf. 

12 

Hbatti (bimti) 

S7 

Area of SuUli visions 

1 

Himla 

13 

Areea nut 

. . 20, 33 

HI mias 

bn 

Arpangasia 

in 

Hbiisna Cbakla - . 

5ti 

Artoearpus integriiolia 

. . 20. 30 

Hil area 

. . 3. 4. 5, b 

Arum 

. . o. :tn 

Puls. survey of 

1 1 7 

Asasuni Police Station 

1, 0. IS 

Hirds 

b. 7. S * 

Asasuni Kind.. 

22 

Hisbklmli 

13 

Aselepiml plants 

. . 7 N 

Hloebiiiaiin 

54 

AhcoIi'n Hou'ihh' History o 

Sinidc ibai.s 05, 1 Jn, 111 114 

Hoal tisb 

b 

Asbraf 

. , 47 

Hoalia Kbal 

11 

Anal Tuniar .lama 

. . 55 

Bomba \ Muluhurictim 

. . 3*» 

Asmat pur 

<»n 

Roiiissns Plalndliformis . . 

20. 3n 

Atai 

lo 

Hnrga. si*o “Produce r» nts” 


At.harohanki . . 

.. S. 1 1. 1 1, 15 

Horo paddy 

.. 27.31 

Atlia 

loo. ins 

Houndary disputes 

I2«» 

Atruf 

47 

Houndary of Distrirt — see 

under 

Attentat ion 

. . SI 

“ | )ist rift Houudaric s2* 


Aus paddy 

.. 10.27,41 

Boundary of Sundorhans — i t* 

under 

Averrbcm Cnrumboln 

. . 2 0 

“Sumlerban Houndaiy ." 


Avieennia Otlicinnlis 

. . 35. 42 

Houndary pillars 

. . S3 



Boyer-Singh 

.. SO, 113 



Hoyra l>il 

. . b, 0, 30 


tk 

Hnduuan 

4ti. 4S 


Brahmaputra 


Rabid trcti 

. . 30 

Hrahn tot tar 

Halupur 

. . 00 

Brat a Kha 1 1 riyo 

Badurgucchu 

. . 7 

Hrinjal 

Bruguieru Cymnorhiy.it 
Buj burnt 

Hundb Kbarach — see “ 

linger hut Police Station 
Bagerlint Sulslivision 

Bage rliat Town 

. . 1 . b 

1 

.. 11,23 

Ham tree . . . . ,ln, 12 

Batslinohottur — see “Rent free tenures.** 

Bunjer 

Hurati 

Haitaghata Polity Station 

. 1 

Bajitpur 

. . 54 


Bnkarganj 

B.ikarganj Jainuhandi 

.. 3,4,17 


Bakarganj Tenure system 

bbetseq. 

Coesalpinia 

Bales war 

. . 0,10,13.14,1b 

(■aim Is Act . . « 

Ballabhpur 

.. 13,00,105 

Capitalist , Settlement ' 

Bamboos 

. . 30, 33 

Cara pa obovata 

Banchanagar 

.. 90 

Carajva Moluccomus 

i 


. . 2. 3. 14 

l>5. see also Rent 
five tenures. 
47 
. . 3<» 

.. 42 

. . S3 

Kinbankment cess" 7S, 85 
55, K7, lib 
. . 54 


* 4 

o, in 

urn, in. ns 

42 

42 


24 
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Carica Arborea 

PAGE. 

2ft 

Castes . . e 

40 

Castor oil plant 

a:t 

Ceriops Roxburghiana 

42 

74 

Cess 

Chachan river 

i:i 

Chagladaha . . 

12 

Chaklas 

50 

Chakran — see “Kent free tenures/' 

« 

Chal Kumra * . 

30 

Ctyilna* 

24 

Chanchara Raj 

50 et seq. 

Chandals 

40 * 

Chandipur 

ftO 

Chandkhali * . . 

88, 8ft, 90 

Cliandkhali Khal 

11 

Charge Officers 

123 

Criaroha tenancies 

73 

Chasi Kaibarttas — see “Kaibarttus.” 
Chengutia 

54, 58 

Cheragi — see “Rent free tenures.” 
Chilla ('hand pie 

13 

Chillies 

28 

Chinese fishermen 

37 

Chinan rah given 

2S 

Chirulia pargana 

12, 54 

Chittagong fishermen 

37 

Chitra • . 

0, 11, 1 2, 1 5 

Chhaybanki Khal 

13 

Christians 

-18 

Chuknagar 

21 

Chunkuri Khal 

1 1 , 12 

Cisticola Cursituns 

8 

Circle Officers 

83 

Citrus Deeurnana 

2ft 

Civet Cats 

0 

Clearance conditions in Sander bans . . 

107etseq. HOI 

Clerodendron Inernie 

7 

Climate 

10 et : a cq. 

Coconut 

2ft 

Cocos Nucifera 

2ft 

Collection 

123 

Colocasia Antiqiiorum 

30 

Commissioner in the Sunderbuiis 

111, 114 

Communications 

1 ft et si q . 

Commutation of leases 

108 

Commutation of Produce rent 

80 

Co-operative Societies 

52 

Coriander — seo “Dhuniu.” 

Cormorants 

7 

Cotton 

28 

Coupe system 

148 

‘ Crop distribut ion 

20 et seq. 

Cucumis Sativus 

30 

Cucurbita Maxima 

30 

Cucurbita. Pepo 

:jo 

Cultivated area 

2 4 et seq. 

Cultivating tenants 

by et seq. 

(Customary privilege 

09, 71 et seq. 

77. 

Cut No. 1 

10 

Cut No. 2 

11, 22 

Cyclones 

7, 17, et seq. 2ft 

Cynometra Rarnifioru 

42 


D 


Dacaitia bil . . 

6 

Dacope Police Station 

1 

Daiini settlement 

89, 113 

Dale, Mr. 

92 

Dampier- Hodges Survey 

Dams — see “Embankments.” 

94 et soq. 

Dantbhanga bil 

6 

Dantia 

54 

Daratana 

11, 13 

Darganti 

07 

Darpatni 

08 

Da run Mullick's A bad 

113 

Date Palm 

29, 33 % 

Date sugar 

29 

Daudkhali 

13 

Daulatpur Police Station 

1. « 

Dawals 

32, 35, 44, 51 

Dawaliyas 

83 1 

Debhata Municipality 

23 

Debhat^ Police Station 

Debottar — , see “ Kent free tenur< s V 

Mi 

Decennial Settlement 

89, 57 et soq. 

Deforestation 

7, 122 

Delta formation 

1 et seq. 


F 

# 


Dhaki Creek 

11 

Dhan Karari — see “Produce rents.” 


Dhapa band 

’ 101 

Dhuliupur 

54 

Dhundhitl 

42 

Dhuniu, 

28 

Dioscoracea* 

0 

Diospuros 

0 

Director of* band Records 

123 

District Boundaries 

82, 9, 15. 1 

Donelly's list of Sunderban Estates . . 

97 

Doob grass 

8 

Drawing Office 

123 

Diumiria Police Station . . 

1.6 

Duinuria village* 

24 


E 


Economic conditions 

4ft et- seq. 

Egrets 

7 

Eksouu louses . . 

. . 72 

Ellison's limp of the Simderhnns 

. . 95,113 

Emhankiiient Act 

HI, <1 

Embankment allowances 

104 et trfuj. 

Embankment eras 

188,197,215 

Embankments 

5,0,15, 18.33.35 

Embankment Survey 

.. S|,82 

Emigration 

44 

Eviction 

71 

Exeoecuriu Agtilloeha 

42 

Ex-parte decrees 

77 

, F 


• 

Fakirun see “Kent free tenures’ 

. . *'0ft f 

Kukirhat Police Station . . 
Fakirlmt village 

1 

. . 24 

Fallow area 

. . 20 

Famine 

. . 0,18,51 

Farid pur 

4 

Farm»*r 

*18, lOO 

Fat ha hml Sarkar 

53 et soq. 

Fauna 

0 et seq. 

Fee simple grants 

loti 

Felidae 

0 

Finis 

. . 0 

Finuiieiu! results of operations 

122 

Fisheries 

7, 24, 37 et seq. 


51. J 10. ISO 

Flora 

. . 0 et seq. 

Flying foxes 

7 

Forest produce . . 

41 ft seq. 1 10 et 


seq. 

Fruit 

. . 2ft 

Fruit trees 

S 

Fuel Coupe 

IIS. 

/ 

. Q 


Canges 

1.2, 3. ft. 10, 15. 
.»•> 

Ganti 

. . <17 

Guntidur 

. . 34 

Gustrcll 

. . 3, 15 

Cast rolls' {Survey — see “Revenue 

Survey 

and Revenue Survey *4’ Simderbans.” 

Curjati tree 

. . 42 

( lewa 

. . 42 

Gingelly — sec? Til 
(logs 

!! 34 

(I ok u Inagar 

. . 13. 90 

Golghusiu 

10 

(Jolpatta 

Good lad's Khal 

... 42 

10 

(inrun 

. . 42 

(lorai 

b 14. 15, 22 

(Soria . . 

. . 42 

Gourd 

. . 30 

(loviudupur 

. . 90 

Goya 

. . 35 

Grant's Historical review 

.. 89,110 

Guava 

. . 29 

Gulo—aee “Produce rents.” 
Gutiakhali 

. . 9, 10, 22 

Gutlakati 

. . 89 


H 

’abra . . . . ft 

.attain . . . . 68 
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Hal hasila tenancies 


73 

> 1 

Kaibatta 


46, 48 

Haola 


06. 07, 69, il 


Kairni m auras hi 


,68 

Hargo/.u \ . • 


7 


Kairn karsha 


69 

Harm'* 


108 


Kaj ibaeha 


12 

Haribhanga 


» 


Kaker bil 


13 

iiarmghatu . . 


10 


Kakrola 


30 

Harinkhola . . 


117 


Kakya Bonibai 


28 

Hanna bail 


23 


Kalai 


27-28 

Hatoabundi 


33 


Kalaroa Hossonpur Pargana 


54 

H ats 


21 * 

1 

Kalkroa Police Station . . 


1* 6 

Haveli Khali fat abaci 


54 


Kaliilaapur 


90 

Hawaladar — see ( Haoludar) 


31 

• 

Knliganga river 


12 

Henekell 


1 Hi, 1 19 


Kaliganj Poljee Station . . 


1, 6, 18 

Jffmekcllgungc 


SS, 90 


Kaliuili 


2, 9 

HenekellH reclamation sebeino 


88 


Knlna 


14 

Henekell’s Taluks 


88, 89, 113, 

JOG 

Karnranga 


29 * 

Hctital 


42 


Kariilelia Rhwdii 


42 

HcrjicsteK 


6 


Kankra 


42, 1 18 

Merit iera minor 


41, 12, 87 


Kanungos 


83, 123 

Hilsa 

Hindus 


39 

4 s 


Kapali 

Kapotakshi see Kobadak." 


46, 48 


Hingatganj hit “Heiiekellgunge.*’ 
Hirst-V Survey — see M Topographii 
•survey of tin* Sunderbans ** 
Hodges’ |iiups 
* Hodges’ survey - 


-see “Damper Hodge 


survey. 

Hngla Pargana 
Hog lu pasha . . 
HogJa reed 
Honin’ 

Horst: radish tn*t* 


Hi 


I 


Ichhamuli 

Ilitiiiiam 

1 jaradar - soo Kamier. 

Illegal cuhanrcnicnts 

Imadpur 

I mnugrut ion 

I n< option proposals 

Incidence of nova Is routs 

Inner hunt route 

I potmen Batatas . . 

Isafpur Kstat* — see “Chatnhru Raj. 

Isafpur purgunu 

Ismailptir 

Iswaripur 


dark fruit 

Jaighir 

Jalangi 

Julkar hi**' *■ KiKherieH.*’ 

Janiahandi 

Jan lira 

Jan iiuui 

•lunch 

Jatia 

Juliupur 

Juut.uk taluk 

Jehangimagar 

Joradkhana 

•lesson? ehakla 

Jenson* District 

Jhabjhubia 

Jhingu 
Jliinuk 
Jhnngni 
Jimba taluk 
Jobe mati soil 
Jolalia 

.lunula huri taluk 
Junoiiiu orithya 
Juto 


Ho 


1 2, 13, 

(iH 

jo. r» 4 

42 

JO 


2. s. 9. In 
;.4, 56 

sr» 

58 
44 
1 lo 
To 70 
10, 2 1 . 22 
JO 

54, 5S 

SO 

54 


JO, JO 
55, (in 
10 

\ 

5J X 

n4 

I. 6. !• 

54. Sti 

r»s 

11 
ti7 
50 

55, S7, SS, J 10 

50 

10 

12 
JO 
43 

4 J 
(»S 

5 

Hi, 47 

05 

S 

G, 28, 33 


Karan j tree 
Karela 
Karigar 
Karsha 
Kayestha 
Kekshiali 
Krora river 
Keora t ree 
Kesari 
Klialari 
Khalia 

Khalifat ubad 
Khalispur 
Khalsa land 
Khiuinpuri 
Khan Jchan Ali 
Khaolin Bari sal 
K liarirt Damshakhali 
Kharija taluks 
Kharma 

Kharuria Pargana see “Sultanpur.’ 
Khas u! ails . . 

Khatali 
Khatians 
Khnljiet.iiii 
Khonarniet 
Khudkalist tenants 
Khulna District 
Khulna Municipality. 

Khulna Poliit* Station 
Khulna Subdivision 
Khiru . .* 

Kist 

Kist war 
Kohadak 
Koi fish 
Kola Oil 

Kol karsha- — aoo “ Vnder-ruiynt 
Korfa - see under “ raiyat 
Koyra 

Krishna Mung 
Kumarkhati . 

Kurin uni 


42 

30 

47 

66 

46, 48 
10 
13 

7, 42, 118 
28 

107, 119 et seq. 

108 

53 et aeq. 

54 

55 
83 

23. 11 

13, 17, 117 

90 

57 

13 

88, 90 

97 

83 

2 . 10 

97 

72. 85, 86 
1 et passim. 

23 

1 

1 

30 

103 et seq. 

80 et seq. 

2. 6. 9, 15, 18, 22 
0. 40 • 

6 


11 

28 

13 

31 


Lagenaria vulgaris 


30 

Large Capitalist rules of 1879 


109 et seq 

Latiiyrus Sutivus 


28 

La u 


30 

Leases emit ravening section 85, Bengal 
Tenancy Act 

85 

Leoa 


(i 

Lens esculent a 


28 

Lentil 


28 

Leopards 


G 

Lime shell 


43 

Lite hi 


29 

Lots in Sund nr lams 


95, 107 

Luffa Acutangula 


30 


Kahuliyuts in Sunderbans estates 


Kueehu 

Kaehipata — h«h> “kuj ibachu.” 
Kaehua khan ahad 
Xaehua Cut 
Kachtin Police Station 
Kaddu 


104 et seq. 105, 
loti Apinmdix V 
(a) to V (e) 

30 

88. 90 

11 

I* 11 
30 


j 

Maiidariptir Bil Route 
Madhudia 

Madhumati ... 

Mahat ron —boo “ Rent five tenures ” 
p. AO. 


f4. 12 

1 , 2 . 8 , », 13 et 
seq. 15 , 15 , 22 
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#1 ft hinders 
Mahomodabad 
Maihatti 
Majudkhali 
Malai 

Malguzar— see “ Sunder ban Mulguzu 
and Sadar Malguzur ”, 

Malik barati 
Malo 
Mango 
Mangla 
Ma%gifertt 
Mangroves 
Man kaeohu 
Munikkhola 

Maps, preliminary one inch 
Marfat 
Marichap 
Marjata 
Mash kalai 
Masuri 

Matabhanga . . 

Matar 
Maurushi 

Mauza — so© " Village 
Mazkuri 
Mele grass 
Melon 
Menus 

Merits of Officers 
Ministerial Officers 
Miras ijara 
Mitha kuinra 
Mitrasucme alsinoides 
Mitreola Olden landiodes 
Mixed rents . . 

Miyadi patni . . 

Moheswarpasha 
Mokarrari raiyats 
Mokarrari tenures 
Mokimpur 

Mollalmt Police {Station . 

Mohuigi 
Mom mahal . . 

Moniardica 
Mongoose 

Morrellganj Police Station 
Morrellganj Union Committee 
Moringa Pterospermum . . 
Morrison’s survey of Sundarbana 
Mortgages 
Muchi 


119 
88, 90 
5 4 
10 

51, 55, 58 


4 8 


70 
40. 

20 • 

I :t 

0 
12 

30 * 

13 

SI 

70 
10 

II 
28 
2S 

9. 10 
27,28 

71 

50 

30 

S. 29 
II, 22 

1 22 et scq. 

123 
OS 
30 
8 

S 

73 

OS 

54 

75 

75 

4, 12, I I 51, 50 
I, 0 
119 
110 
30 
0 

1 

24 

30 

90 91, 94 
S3 

40, 4 s 


Mugs 

57 

Muhammadans 

4 7, 18 

Munafa 

70 

Mung 

28 

Municipalities 

23 et seij. 

Murisifs 

123 

Muradkhana 

55, 87, 88, 1 

Murshidkuli Khan's assessment 

50 

Musa sapient urn 

29 

Mymensingh . . 

5 

N 

Nabaganga 

14 

Nagdan leases 

72 

Nal reed 

30 , 32 

Naina 

12 

Namasudras . . 

40 

Narayankhali 

12 

Napit 

40, 48 

Nephelium Lit-chi 

211 

Night herons 

7 

Niinak khulari 

120 

Nimbaola 

00, 07, 09 

Nim Osat Taluk 

Ninety-nine years 1 leases of resumed 

07 

estates 

100 

Nipa Krutieanw 

Nishkar — see ” Kent free tenancies *\ 

42 

Noai 

113,114 t 

Noabanki 

24 

Notification of villages . . ; . 

115, 110, A| 
dix VJ1 (<) 

Nun khalasi . . 

120 

Nunn agar 

0 

54 

Objections under section 103A, Uengnlr 

Tenancy Act 

84 

Occupation . . 

48, 49 


I fli 


Oif seeds 

8 

Ol Kacchu 

30 

Omitted areas 

80 • 

Onion 

30 

Ora 

7, 42 

Osat nim fiaola 

00, 07, 69 

Osat talifk 

07 

Outer boat route 

20, 21, 22 

Oysters _ . . 

43 

P 

Pa bin bil 

0 

Ptidma 

1, 3 

Paddy cultivation 

30 et seq. 

Paikluist tenants .. 

72. 80 

Paikguchha Police Station 

18, 90 

Palmyra palm 

29, 30 

Pan — see “ Betel 

Panguchi 

11. 13 

Panjern 

58 

Pa puya 

29 

•PapiJionida* Hector 

8 

Pargamis 

53, et s%q. 89 

Pa rat io xu ms . . 

6 

Pargiter’s History of the Sunderbans 

108 ( Appendix 
VIII) 

Partul 

82 

Pasur river 

1 1 et seq. 15, 1 

Pas u r tree 

42, 118 

Patitabudi taluk 

88 

Pathuti 

40, 47 

Pathuris 

13 

Pat la bil .* 

6 

Patni taluk . . . . f 

4*5, 08, 80 

Pattai taluk . . 

08 

Pattauias 

32 72 

Pea 

28* 

Pernument leases to under rai\uts . . 

70,71 

Permanent Settlement see “ Decen- 
nial Sett lenient.” 

Permanent tenures 

74 

Permit system 

118 

Phnseolus inungo 

28 

Pliaseolus Radial us 

28 

PhcBiiix Pttludosus 

42 

Phauiix Sylvestris 

29 

Phragmitis Karka 

30 

Phulliata 

13 

Phultala Poliee Station 

0 

Pineapple 

29 

Pisurn arvense 

28 

Plantain 

29, 33 

Pods 

40 

Poliee stations 

1 

Pomelo 

29 

Pongainia Glabra 

42 

Population. statistics of . . 

Port Canning Company . . 

43 et seq. 

Ilf), 116 

Potato 

29 

Potato, sweet 

6 

Potol 

30 

Prajn 

00 

I ’ran pur 

89, 108 

Pratapaditya 

9, 54 . 50, 94, 65 

Prutapnagur . . 

2, 10 

Preliminary one inch maps 

Princep's Survey of Sunderbans 

84 

92, 95, 114 

Produee rent 

73, 70, 86 

Proprietors, land in direct possesion of 

74, Appendix I 

Proprietary right in Sunderbans 

93, 94, 98 et seq 

Protected forest 

117 

Pasidiuin Gum java 

29 

Public band 

70 

Pulses See also “ kalui ” 

0, 8 

Putirnari 

13 

R 

liuida paddy 

27. 31 

Railways 

23 

Rainfall 

18 

Raiyat — see also ” Cultivating 

tenant ” 

00 

Raiyatwari Settlement . . 

112, 113 

Hak(|ia 

54, 58 

Rarnchandrapur 

54, 58 

Ramjamiagar 

89, 108 

Kipnpal Police Station 

1 
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or — 

Rarult 


24 

Haaulpur * . . * 


58 

Rayrnangal . L . 


9 

Reclamation of Sunder! <«u land 


51 « f * ff. 

Redoomed estates 


109 

Redemption of existing revenue 


JOR 

Reeds , . . 


50 # 

Regulation I of 1795 


59 . 

l of 1824 


120 

11 of 1819 . . 


95 

Ill of 1828 .. 


87, 95, 94, 1 ll 

• VII ni l 822 .. 


95. 98 

VI 1 1 of 1819 


07-08, 85, 80 

IX of 1810 .. 


91 

IX of 1825 .. 


95 

XI of 1825 .. 


94 

XIX of 1810 


158 

XXIIJ of 1817 


92, 95 

XXIX of 1795 


1 19 

Religions 


bs 

K« nitcir.s maps 

lie luii see “ Red* euied 1 stall s 


4, i:\ J i 

llrtit, determination of 


loo. ]0| 

Rent frqp raiyati holdings 


70 

Rent free tenures 


<i9, 75 

Rent receipts . . 


77 

Reservist forest 

Resettlement see “ tfaiiialmndi 


J, 0. 7. 51, 52, 

1 10 rt seq. 

Resumption Regulations 


57. 5s. 04, 95, 
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No. XXV / 3—5785, dated Alipore, 
the 20th July 1927. 

From — A. K. Jameson, Esq./ i.c.s., 
Director of - Land , Records, 

. Bengal, * . 

To-— The Secretary to tlie Government of 
Bengal, Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

I have the honour to submit herewith 
the Final Report of the Survey and 
Settlement Operations which have been 
in progress in Khulna district since 
1920 21. Mr. I,. R. Fawous, i.c.s* 
was Settlement Officer from the begin- 
ning until he went on long leave in 
March 1026, and he has written the 
report. It omits certain stages such as 
Diara Resumption, Recovery of Costs, 
Printing and Case-work done after 
I'inal Publication which are still going 
on ; these ^stages when they are con- 
cluded. together with an examination 
of the financial results of the operations, 
will form the subject of a short supple- 
mentary report. It was thought 
desirable that the main topics which 
have to he dealt with in a final report 
should be handled by Mr. Fawcus him- 
self while he was still in touch with the 
work —a course which has already been 
adopted in other settlement operations. 

2. The district of Khulna was form- 
ed in 1882 out of two subdivisions of 
Jessore district and one of tlu‘ 24-Par- 
ganas. The total area deal tV with in 
the operations is 2.472 squart^jiiles. 
hut there is in addition 2,200 square 
miles of reserved forest which plays a 
most important- part in the economy of 
the district and about which much infor- 
mation is given in the report. The dis- 
trict h^s been formed entirely put of 
the alluvium brought down bv the 
Ganges, especially through the Januina 
and the Bhairab (offshoots of the 
Bhagirathi when that was the principal 
mouth of the Ganges), and the Madhu- 
mati or Baleswar, an offshoot of the 
Padraa, which became the principal 
channel probably about the 16th century. 
Mr. f'awcu# gives an interesting and 
lucid nccopit of the processes of land 
formation in ft delta and also gives 
reasons which appear to he convincing 
for holding that there has been consider- 
able subsidence within the area which 
includes Khulna district; this has check- 
ed the extension &f the land seawards? 


indeed, it appears to have receded sinca 
Rennell’s survey in the middle of the 
18th century. 

3. The district is divided into four 
zan.es extending east and west, each with 
its special characteristics. In thp north 
there is a narrow strip of. high Hind 
where deltaic action is complete, mark- 
ed by congested village sites arid patches 
of heavy jungle. South of this a 
series of great bils runs right across 
the district, forming part of a depres- 
sion that extends throughout the dis- 
trict of the 24-Farganas on the one 
side and Faridpur on the other. South 
of this again is the reclaimed Sunder- 
hans area consisting of vast treeless 
stretches of extremely fertile paddy 
land interspersed with low-lving 
patches of jungle and reed — pockets 
where the deposit of silt has not been 
sufficient to raise the land above flood 
level. Beyond this again is the broad 
belt of reserved forest extending to the 
Bay of Bengal, an area of the greatest 
interest especially to the physiographer, 
the botanist and the zoologist. 

4. The river system of Khulna is of 
the utmost importance to its economic 
life, but a description of it is difficult 
on account of its complexity and the 
fact that the same river frequently 
hears several different names in different 
parts of its course. Tn paragraphs 12 
to 17 Mr. Fawcus gives a detailed ac- 
count of the positions and inter-rela- 
tions of the main channels. The im- 
portant fact which emerges from this 
is that the main effluents of the sweet> # 
water of the Ganges have within recent 
historical times moved steadily east- 
wards in keeping with the easterly 
trend of the Ganges itself. The result 
has been that now only the Madimmati- 
Baleswar. which forms the eastern 
boundary of the district, carries Ganges 
water throughout the year. The rest 
of the rivers have, for the most part, 
lost their connection with the Ganges 
altogether and have ceased to plav their 
part in the building up of the land, 
being at best merely channels for sur- 
face drainage and at worst conduits by 
which the saline water from the Bay is 

carried far into the interior. 

0 

5. Perhaps the most • important 
point in thi # s chapter — and it is one 
which receives illustration again and 
again in other sections of the report-r 
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i$ the description of the effect of at- 
tempting to ^forestall nature by build- 
ing embankments in order that land may 
be cultivated before it has been really 
fitted for cultivation bv the action of 
natural forces. The problem in Khulna 
is very similar to that with which I 
dealt in the Final Report of the Midn'a- 
pore Settlement Operations, and I note 
with interest that Mr. Fa wens has come 
to the same conclusions as T did. The 
immediate' effect of an embankment, 
whether designed* to prevent a fresh 
water river from flooding low-lying 
land or to keep out saline water which at 
high tides penetrates far up the rivers 
of a delta, is to put a slop to the land, 
building process and to cause all the 
solid matter carried in suspension in 
the waiter to be deposited in the 
restricted space between the embank- 
ments on either side of the channel. 
The latter, thereupon, has its bed raised, 
with the result that on the one hand it 
gets clicked with silt and ceases to 
function as an active river, and on the 
other hand the saline water brought by 
the tides being unable to spread itself 
laterally is forced further and further 
into the interior. The ultimate result 
is that the embankments have to be con- 
tinually raised and strengthened to keep 
pace with the rise in the bed of the 
rivers until the latter cease to be able to 
carry off the drainage of the interior 
which, therefore, becomes waiter-logged, 
and if the embankments are broken the 
saline water ruins the crops wherever 
it penetrates, and makes cultivation im- 
possible for some years until the salt 
has been fully washed out of the soil. 

6. This process is plainly visible in 
Khulna. Tt. is instructive to read the 
account reproduced in paragraph 44 of 
the process of reclamation as described 
by an observer in the year 1873, when 
apparently embankments of 2 feet in 
height were sufficient where now to be 
of any use they have to be 8 or 10 feet. 
That it has not yet had such serious 
results as pi Midnapore is due partly to 
the fact that reclamation was begun 
much more recently in Khulrm than in 
Midnapore and there has not yet been 
time for it to produce its full effect, and 
partly to the timely intervention of 
Government which, by preserving the 
belt of reserved forest, has provided an 
ample, if not completely adequate, 
spill area for the rivers and has inter- 
pased a harrier which protects the 
cultivated land from the worst effect of 


cyclones' and tidal waves from the Bay. 
It is much to be regretted that a similar 
policy was not followed in the district 
of the 24-Pnrganas and, if the rate 
which is rapidly overtaking Midnapore 
is not iq be repeated in that district, it 
is imperative that Government should 
<• rigorously prohibit any further 
encroachment on the already too scanty 
jungle areas between the Hooghly *and 
the Haringhata. 

7. In Chapter II the employment 
of the land is analysed. It is noted 
that 8 per cent, of the area for which 
statistics were prepared is water. Mr. 
Fa wens remarks- that Government 
derives no revenue from this and says 
that a proposal to realise jalkar from 
the fisheries in the Sunderbaiis was re- 
jected by the Board of Revenue recent- 
ly. I was Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue at the time the proposal came 
up, and I remember that it was rejected 
solely on the ground of difficulty of 
collection -not on principal'. I have 
discussed the question with Mr. Fa wens, 
and ho has a scheme by which collec- 
tion would be made quite simple. Me 
should. T think, send it up, and I am 
sure the Board of Revenue would be 
quite willing to consider it. 

8. Taking the land area, alone 78 
per cent, of it. is cultivated and a fur- 
ther 14 per cent, is culturahle. includ- 
ing in this category land out of cultiva- 
tion owing to destruction of embank- 
ments. Tims, only 8 per emit, is per- 
manently useless for cultivation, which 
is the lcvvcst figure of any district in 
Bengal which lias so far come under 
settlement operations. These figures 
are almost identical with those for 
Midnapore district, excluding the 
jungly western half. Aq analysis of 
the figures thana by thana, however, 
reveals considerable differences, the 
general effect of which is to support the 
contention advanced in Chapter T that 
embanking of rivers leads ultimately to 
fatal results. The percentage of culti- 
vated to total culturahle area is lowest 
in Satkhira subdivision, due mainly to 
the influence pf the saline water forced 
far up the dying rivers bv the embank- 
ments on either side of them." 

9. The twice cropped area is vefy 
small, only 3 per cent, of the total, and in 
this respect again Khulna is comparable 
with Midnapore which shows only 1 -5 
per cent., whereas Bakarganj has 15 
per cent, and Jessore 21 per cent. Of 
the total cropped area, rice occupies 89 
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per cent., which is the sains as in 
Midnapore and is much larger thane in 
any of the, other districts. The expla- , 
nation o’f these figures seems to be that 
reclaimed and prematurely embanked 
land is capable of bearing only one crop 
-.-paddy — probably because the verv 
clayey soil of which it is composed, 
tfhen deprived of an annual top dress-* 
ing.of fresh silt, bakes like brick as sootf 
as the paddy is harvested, and is use- 
less for any purpose until the next mon- 
soon. If this is so, then the policy of 
embankments not only leads to ultimate 
disaster, but also restricts the yield of 
the soil from the very beginning. It is 
true that for some time the yield of paddy 
is magnificent — the report shows that 35 
maunds per acre is a fair average for 
recently reclaimed Sunderbans land — 
but this doed not last. The analogies 
which have been drawn above between 
Khulna and Midnapore are significant. 
The latter district in its eastern half 
must originally ly*e been very like 
Khulna ami its present condition is the 
result of the same policy as has been 
followed in Khulna; the main difference 
is that this policy has been in operation 
very much longer in Midnapore, so that 
it has had time to produce more unmis- 
takeable results. I have not the slight- 
est doubt, however, that ultimately 
Khulna will show exactly the same signs 
of exhaustion as Midnapore now shows 
and its abundant yield of paddy will 
gradually shrink to the- J6 maunds or 
so an acre which is the average of 
Midnapore. There was cleaj evidence 
from the reports of previous Vttlement 
operations in the Contai subdivision of 
that district that there had been a steady 
deterioration in the yield. 

10. The sections that follow deal with 
the processes of agriculture and describe 
the system of embanking which alone 
renders cultivation possible. A valu- 
able account is also given of the fisheries 
and the forest produce. Mr. Fawcus is 
peculiarly well suited to write such a 
description, as he is well acquainted 
with both botany and zoology and has 
devoted much time to thf study of the 
animal and plant life, especially of the 
Sunderbahs. It is hoped that his re- 
searches may be of use to others in 
solving the economic problems of the 
district. 

11. The report *next deals with the 
statistics of population, and again the 
inter-relation of natural causes and their 


results in the human sphere is clearly 
brought out. A comparison is made 
between the figures for thes, six principal 
Ganges deltaic districts, and it is shown 
that increase of population is propor- 
tionate to the activity of the rivers; 
where this has been restricted by natural 
oii artificial means, population tends to 
fall off. The same inference can be 
drawn from a study of the figures foff the 
different thanas within Khulna district; v 
in the western thanas where the rivers 
are dying the increase since 1872 has 
been much smaller than in the eastern 
ones where the rivers are still active. 
The present density of population 
follows the same lines, and there is a. 
rough agreement between this and the 
percentage of cultivated to culturablie 
land; where the latter figure is high, 
the population is dense and vice versa. 

12. The principal feature of in- 
terest in the figures of caste distribution 
is the large number of Xamasudras and 
Pods who form 15 7 and 10 -.5 per cent, 
of the total. They were probably the 
original reclaimers of the soil, and it 
seems probable that the former entered 
along the line of the Bhairab and the 
latter along that of the Jamuna — the 
two main rivers in ancient times: 47 per 
cent, of the population are Muham- 
madans. 

13. Khulna is to a greater extent 
even tlnfn the surrounding districts 
dependant on its agrieultuie. 84 per 
cent, of the ‘population being, directly 
connected with it as cultivators, 
receivers of rent or labourers, the figures 
for these three classes being 72 per cent., 

5 per cent, and 7 per cent, respectively. 

14. Mr. Fawcus has abandoned the 
practice usual in previous settlement 
reports of analysing the economic posi- 
tion of the cultivator. In my opinion* 
he is wise in doing so; the methods 
which had been adopted were faulty, 
and I place little reliance on the accu- 
racy of the results. Moreover, as shown 
in the report, there are certain local 
features peculiar to Khulna which 
would render any analysis on the old 
lines more than usually fallacious. 
But without going into details, he is 
able to assert from his personal know- 
Jedge and from such enquiries as were 
made, that the cultivates is probably 
better off and in a more secure economic 
position than in most of the other dis- 
tricts of Bengal. Mr. Fawcus is not,so 
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mucu euaiuuuxcu. as same other Settle- 
ment Officers have* been of the co- 
operative movement as a remedy tor * 
economic ills, and it is true that its 
success depends largely on the presence 
in each society of a man of sterling in- 
tegrity and * considerable force ot 
character. His suggestions for improve- , 
ment run on more materialistic lines 
such as hygiene, sanitation and« pi even- 
tion of malaria. 

f.i 

15. The fiscal history of Khulna is 
sharply divided into two— that of the 
area which was under cultivation at the 
time of the permanent settlement and 
that of the Sunderbans reclamations 
which came later. The latter has been 
postponed to a separate chapter in 
which all the problems of the bunder- 
bans have been treated together. The 
former is dealt with in Chapter IV. 

It does not present any features which 
mark it off particularly from that of 
most other Bengal districts. Nearly all 
the land then under cultivation was 
included in the estates of the C hanchra 
Raj which in 1731 had been divided 
into two, 12 annas constituting the 
Isa f pur estate and the remaining 4 annas 
the Syedpur estate. The fate of these 
two was very different after the perma- 
nent settlement. The latter, being in 
the hands of an exceedingly capable 
woman, succeeded in weathering the 
storms of that distressful period and 
emerged intact and flourishing, to be 
transformed in 1806 into a trust estate 
still managed by the Collector of Khulna. 
The latter suffered the doom which over- 
took most of the estates on whom that 
inestimable boon descended, and after 
being split up into numerous fragments 
passed out of the hands of its former 
owners who were left in penury. The 
( reason is that the permanent settlement 
regulation displays one of the 'most 
glaring instances of neglect to take 
account of the nature of the people for 
whom it was designed of which any 
Government has been guilty. If all 
Bengali zamindars had been of the 
calibre of the grand -daughter of the 
Ispahan merchant who owned the Sjved- 
pur estate, doubtless all would have been 
well. But being what they were, their 
‘ ruin was inevitable and should have 
been foreseen by any Government not 

hopelessly befogged by doctrinaire ideas. 

< 

16. The existing system of land 
tenure in Khulna is fairly simple. 


Mr. Faavcus divides the district into 
thfee parts — first, that which was under 
cultivation at the time of the perma- 
nent settlement; sQjgapd, the more recent 
reclamations in the south-west; and 
third, those reclamations in the south- 
east. The grades of tenants in all three 
afe the 'same; but’m the first division 
Jenures are probably the result of inter- 
polation between the zamindars ‘and 
pre-existing cultivating raiyats, whereas 
in the other two tenures were granted 
in the first instance by the zamindan 
for the purpose of reclamation and the 
tenure-holder inducted raiyats. Iii spite 
of the theoretically stronger position of 
the tenure-holder in the latter case, the 
cultivators all over have been able to 
secure all' the privileges, of the settled 
raiyat of the Tenancy Act. But as a 
matter of fact the classifications of that 
Act are not really appropriate to the 
conditions in the Sunderbans by reason 
of their limitation, of the status of 
settled raiyat to one 1 - person «cnlv hi the 
chain of subinfeudation, thereby forcing 
others — who in fact and according to 
the local custom are in precisely the 
same state — into the category either of 
tenure-holder or of under-raiyat The 
details of the process may be studied in 
the report and will repay perusal. The 
practical solution of the difficulty which 
was adopted was to give every under- 
raiyat the customary right of occupancy 
which in fact he enjoys. But the exact 
connotation of that right is by no means 
certain, and it reihains to lie seen how 
the Civil.Court will deal with it should 
it be^btulenged. * 

17. ..It is further to be noted that in 
the Sunderbans the raiyats, and with 
them the under- raiyats, have extensive 
privileges in the matter of digging tanks 
and of transferring their land on pay- 
ment of an almost' nominal salami. 
This was so also until comparatively 
recently even in the older settled areas, 
but now these rights are being gradu- 
ally abrogated as a * result of greater 
competition for /land. Jfc. is 'probable 
that the Sunderbans of 'Khulna present 
conditions of tenure, *<rerit andjprivi- 
lege. which must have been universal in 
Bengal at one time and, if that' is so, 
they afford some measure by which to 
judge the extent to which raiyats’ privi- 
leges have been encroached upon by 
zamindars. It is to* be hoped that the 
preparation of the record may dc 
something to arrest * the process of 
degradation. 
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18. The following table *which I 
have prepared from the final report of 
a; number of districts is of interest:—* 

Percentage of isftd held ip direct 
possession by — 


1 * 

y 

Proprie- 

tors. 

Tenure - 
holders. 

• 

Raiyats. 

UilHer. 

raiyatrf! 

• 

• 

Khulna .? 

.2-6 ' 

140 

70*5 

12*9 

Jeasore 

2 4 

9*5 

81 *0 

27*1 

Faridpur 

2*9 

8*5 

79*5 

9*1 

Bnkaiiganj 

. *5 

41*5 

510 

7*0 

.Midnapore * . 

8*7 

i 

27*1) 

00 »3 

3*1 

9 — 


The high percentage for proprietors and 
tenure-holders in Midnapore is due to 
the existence of large jungles held khas 
by the zamindar or the patnidar, but as 
amongst the other districts the differ- 
ences are more noyiinal than real and, 
as mention^! above, they are due to the 
necessity of fitting conditions into the 
rigid classifications of the Tenancy Act. 
Thus, a very large proportion of the 
tenure-holders in Bakarganj are, really 
cultivators and a very large proportion 
of the under-raiyats in Jessore have all 
the rights and privileges of raivats. . 

10. The average rate of rent of 
settled raivats in Khulna is Rs. 3-5-10 
per acre. This is a good deal higher 
than that in dcssore, Rs. 2-7-5. or 
Faridpur, Rs. 2-10-6, but it compares 
favourably with the Rs. 4-8- 40 of Bakar- 
ganj and Ils. 4 of the eastehsL half of 
Midnapore. ' , 

20. There is not much to be said 
about the actual operations. Survey in 
the Sunderbans mud is no pleasant task 
and bujharat in May in the treeless ex- 
panses of the reclaimed area is very try- 
ing. But apart from these physical 
disabilities the difficulties met with were 
by no means so great as in many other 
districts, nor was there any trouble with 
the people! The organisation was 
always excellent, and the Settlement 
Officer infused his own spirit of energy 
and keenness into all grades. : The 
result was that performance was always 
ahead of programme and the operations 
were conducted from start to finish 
with the greatest smoothness. 

* 

21. In Chapter II of Part II 
Mr. Fawcus gathers-) together the .facts 
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relating to the past history of the 
Sunderbans, Government policy thefein 
and the action taken during the pre- 
sent operations. As pointed out by him, 
there have always been two aspects of 
the problem — how to deal with land 
surreptitiously reclaimed by owners of 
neighbouring estates and how to en- 
courage open and legitimate Reclama- 
tion. ,It was not until 1828 that* Gov- 
ernment finally decided to assert com- 
plete proprietary right in- the Sunder- 
bans, and bv that time a great deal of 
land which was jungle at the time of 
the decennial settlement and, therefore, 
was not included in the limits of per- 
manently-settled estates had been 
brought under cultivation. In 1829 a 
survey was made which accurately 
delimited the area still unreclaimed, 
but even after that date surreptitious 
cultivation went on. One of the chief 
duties of the Commissioner of the Sun- 
derhans whose post had been created 
in 1816 was to resume these unautho- 
rised accretions to permanently-settled 
estates and settle a revenue for them. 
The process went on spasmodically down 
to 1883 and in the course of time certain 
definite principles were evolved with re- 
gard to the status of the persons with 
whom settlement was made. These 
have been now crystallised in three forms 
of lease — th e, talnkda ri. the malguzari 
and the farming — in descending order of 
importance, the conditions of which have 
been dealt with at length in the report. 

22. In the present operations during 
which a large number of these resumed 
estates came under re-settlement, a num- 
ber of other important questions, pre- 
sented themselves for solution. TIiqsc 
were concerned chiefly with the rate of 
rent of raivats and valuation of the land 
in direct possession of lease-holders and 
subordinate tenure-holders, the distri- 
bution of the sanctioned percentage of 
profit among the different grades of ten- 
ure-holders, and the grant of embank- 
ment allowances. As" regards rents, it 
was found possible to adopt uniform 
rates over considerable areas, but of 
course each estate was carefully scruti- 
nised in detail and the rate was adopted 
only if it. appeared to he fair. 
Following the precedent set in the Bakar- 
ganj settlement which is now embodied, 
in the rules of the Settlement Manual, 
the allowed percentage pf profit was 
divided among all grades ©f tenure- 
holders, Although in many of the pre- 
vious settlements of these estates each 
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grade had been allowed its own percent- 
age on the assets of the grade below it. 
This aroused ft certain amount of op- 
. position, but the principle was upheld by 
me and by the Hon’ble Member in charge 
of the Revenue Department before whom 
a deputation of Khulna landlords ap- 
peared alleging hard treatment in respect 
of allowances. A concession was, how- 
. ever, "made to them to this extent, that 
the percentage of profit — normally 20 
per cent, for lessees in a Government 
estate — was increased whenever neces- 
sary, in order to secure that the actual 
amount of the profit in money should not 
be conspicuously less than what they had 
received at last settlement. Usually, of 
course, owing to enhancement of rai- 
yats’ rents it was much more; but in a 
few estates in which for one reason or 
another the percentages granted at last 
settlement were very high, the reduc- 
tion to 20 per cent, would have resulted 
in loss. As regards allowances for up- 
keep of embankments which had been 
freely granted in previous settlements, 
it was found that in practically no es- 
tate was the allowance devoted to the 
purpose for which it was granted, and 
that the maintenance was done bv the 
tenants at their own labour and expense 
under the supervision of the landlords’ 
men. The allowances were, therefore, 
withdrawn, but at the same time clauses 
were inserted in the leases placing res- 
ponsibility for* maintenance of -the em- 
bankments on the lessee and providing 
that on failure by the lessee the Collec- 
tor could have the work done and re- 
cover the cost from him. There is no 
doubt that by custom the tenants are 
made to do the actual work, but they 
certainly would not do so unless super- 
vised and in fact compelled to do it — 
the results of non-compulsion are lament- 
ably evident in certain estates managed 
(Jirect by Government — so that the prac- 
tical responsibility rests with the lessee. 
A suit has, however, recently been filed 
in the Civil Court in which the lessee 
challenges the right of Government to 
insert this clause in his lease, and the 
question will no douot be finally decided 
there. 

23. The second branch of the Sunder- 
bans administration has been concerned 
with encouragement of reclamation. 
Here the difficulty always has been to 
devise a form” of lease which would be 
sufficiently favourable to attract capital ' 
and at the same time would secure a 


reasonable revenue to Government. 
The*attempts that have been made are 
cm any and various from the fir§t lease by 
Tilman Henckell in 1783, through the 
revised forms of 1825 and 1830, to the 
ridiculously lenient terms of 1853 which 
gave away proprietary rights and caused 
great loss of revenue with no compen- 
satory advantages. The offer in the 
rules of 1863 for redemption of revenue 
and outright purchase of land free of 
revenue was not accepted to any extent,, 
and since the last set of rules for large 
and small capitalists in 1879 no further 
attempts have been made to induce re- 
clamation in Khulna. For the creation 
in 0 1875 of the reserved forest area has 
stopped the work, so that the raiyatiyari 
system of settlement which has been 
adopted since 1902 in Bakarganj and 
the 24-Parganas has no place in Khulna 
history. 

24. The chapter concludes with a 
short account of the administration of 
the reserved forest area and of tttfe hisfory 
of the manufacture of salt in the district. 

25. One point emerges clearly from 
Mr. Fawcus’s account of Sunderbans 
administration and that is, that since 
the abolition of the office of Sunderbans 
Commissioner the local officials in Khulna 
have paid very little attention to that 
most important branch of their work, 
and very great ignorance and confusion 
exist in the Colleetorate with regard to 
it. I stronglv support the recommenda- 
tions made In paragraph 179 of the 
report, and would urge that a special 
effort be^nade to overhaul the adminis- 
trative'maehinery now that Mr. Fawcus 
has shown the way. 

26. Khulna has proved to be one of 
the most interesting districts which have 
so far come under settlement operations 
in Bengal, because it is in many ways in 
a state of transition with regard alike 
to its physical aspect, to the conditions 
of its land tenure, and to the economic 
position of its cultivating classes. It 
exhibits clearly the stages by which an 
area where river action and land build- 
ing are still in progress passes into a 
condition such as that of Jessore and 
Nadia where they have practically 
ceased, and it affords a valuable oppor- 
tunity of studying the intimate relation 
between natural forces, especially as 
modified by artificial processes such as 
that of embankments, and human pros- 
perity. And similarly in the economic 
sphere it exhibits the stages by which 
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the actual cultivators of the soi!, having 
obtained valuable privileges when it Ws 
necessary to attract them for the work* 
of reclamation, gradually have these 
privileges encroached on and 'whittled 
away under the influence of coiripetition 
caused by increasing demand* tor land 
pn their part. The value of ’Mr. Fflwi 
cus’s report lies largely in the ability 
which he has shown in grasping the 
underlying principles which account for 
the^transition and the clearness with 
which he has set them forth. He is to 
be congratulated on this no less than on 
the literary Iskill which is prominent 
throughout the report; it is full of 
.felicitous phrases and has successfully 
escaped that aridity which is the stand- 
ing reproach of official reports. It 
deserves, and I hope will obtain, care- 
ful study by all who are concerned with 


physical and economic problems not oijly 
in Khulna but wherever conditions are 
at all similar. 

27. Finally, I have great pleasure in 
associating myself with the words of 
commendation which he has bestowed on 
the staff who worked under him in 
general and, in particular, on fhose 
whose names lie mentions in the last para- 
graph. I have been associated with the 
work in Khulna from its second year, 
and I can testify from my personal 
knowledge that the commendations have 
been thoroughly deserved. I trust that 
Government will take note of these 
names and see that these officers obtain 
the reward of their good work. I should 
add the name of Mr. Fawcus himself 
whose conduct of the operations has been 
most efficient. 


ft. G. 27-8. 1027— »27M— 200— t. ft. *n<J othfcrt. 



